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To SIR JOJ9N RAE REID, JJart. 


Having enjoyed the liberal patronage of your 
late excellent Father, during a period ol nearly ten years ser- 
vice in one of the most distant possessions of the Honourable 
East India Company, and been occasienidly honoured with a 
correspondence, in which h^ evinced the deep interest which 
he felt in all that related to the prosperity pf that distinguished 
body of which hediad long been one of the mc^t indefatigable 
and zealous repr^ntatives ; it #a8 my wish to Mve dedicated 
to him this volume. That eminen^ndividual being unfortu* 
nately removed by death, I know none to whom I may with 
so great propriety offer the result of my labours, as to one 
who, as h^^ piously cherishes the memory, is well qualified to 
emulate the virtues, and to treadmill the footsteps, of my much 
lamented patron and friend. 

" niission were manifold, but the principal 

*jS/ - , 

.were the^tension of commerce, and the introduction of Bri- 
l^^nufactures into regions but little known, though 
founding with inhabitants, and rich in the most valuable 
pipdi|,ctions. 1 trust that my labours will ultimately prove 
beneficial to the commercial interests of this settlemeilt. At 
all events, it will be a consolation <^o me to think, that you 
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^vill receive this dedication a$ an humble but sincere tribute 
of tile respect and gratitude to you and yifur family, with 
^vllich I have tWt honour to subscribe mysetlf. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and obU^d humble Servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 



INTRODUCTION. 


It was observed forty years ago by Mr IMarsden, 
author of the Hist<^ of Sumatra, that this island, 
notwithstanding its importance iuid fertility, had 
been Unaccountably neglected ; andn^hat it was 
less knowh in its interior parts than '^the most re> 
mote island of '^nodem discovery. This remark 
still applies to the eastern' coast, of ll^ch Mr 
Marsden has given a very hasty sketch. In order 
to give at once a correct view of the different places 
on this coast, which have been either described or 
mentioned, I shall enumerate such as have been 
noticed by Mr Marsden, and shall^ then give a 
brief j^ctch of the several missions sent from 
with their objects and their results. By 
comp|^]^n nf these, it will be at once seen what 
for me to perform, and what I have been 
enabled *to add to the general stock of geographical 
knowledge. 

In the history of Acheen, and of the struggles 
made by the Portuguese at Malacca, mention is 
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made of Timiaug.— * The governor (Albu- 
“ qiierque),” says Marsden, “ on his return from 
“ Malacca, met with a violent slirm on the coast 
« of Sumatra, near the point of Timiang, wh»e 
“ his ship was wrecked.” ■ , 

Delli is frequently mentioned in the minals of 
Acheen, and must have been a place of 8ome|psn- 
sequenee.f In the year 161S, the king of Acheen, 
Iskander h||ida, is styled sovereign of Delli, 
amongst other places.| In 1619, Delli was con> * 
quered l^Acheen^ « “ This last place (Delli) had 
been IKngly fortified by the assistance of the 
** Portuguese, and gave an opportunity of display- 
“ ing much skill in the attack. Trenches were re- 
“ gularly opened before it, and a siege’ carried on 
“ for six weeks ere it fell.” I was unable to trace 


any records of Portuguese establishments at Delli ; 
but an ancient and strong fortification in a muti* 


latcd state, is still to be seen in the int^^^s^t.^^ 


day’s journey. In 1641, Delli was 

^ngof Acheen, and the inhabitants carrrJ^^ 


* Marsdea’s Sumatra, page 409. 
+ Ibid, pa^e 439. 

I Ib^. page 441. ' 
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But this barbarous policy did not produce the 
** ^ect he hoped, for the unhappy people being 
** brought naked to his dominions, and not allow^ 
any kind of mamtenance on their arriyal, died of 
“ hungaf ii^^he streets.” In 1660, f “ the people 
“ of Delli on the north-eastern coast threw off 
** their allegiance, ^md the power of the kingdom 
** (Acheen) became gradually more and more cir- 
“ cumscribed.” 

Batubara and Assahan are also f|fentioned; but 
there is consid^able inaccuracy in the Jiames of 
the places and their situations. httle 

** kingdom of Butar lies nl^th-eastward of the pre- 
" ceding, and reaches to the eastern coast, where 
** axe the places named Fulo Serong and Batubara, 
** the latter enjoying a considerable trade ; also 
“ Longtong and Sirigar,” (there is a place called 
Serompang about three days journey inland, but I 
not ascertain that there were evm; any such 
.^as Loni^ng and Sirigar) * ** at the mouth of a. great 
^'tever named Assahan. Butar yields neither 


* Marsden’s Sumatra^ page 446, 

t Ibid, page 448. 
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“ camplior, benzoin, nor gold, and the inhabitants 

“ support themselves by cultivation. The residence 

“ of the king is at a town of the same nara6. 

“ High up the river Batubara, which empties it^ 

“ self into the ^traits of Malacca, isifeund a large 

brick buildin^Htocerning thif erertion of which 

“ no tradition is preserved ait^pgst the^ people. * It 

“ is ^scribed as a square, or several squares, and at 

» ■* 

“ one corner is an extremely high piUdr, supposed 
“ by them t^have been designed for carrying a 
“ flag. Images or reliefs of human figures are 
“ carypd ^in the . walls; which they conceive to be 
“ Chinese (perhaps Hnfeu) idols. • The bricks, of 
“ which some were brought to Tappanuli, are 
of a smaller size than those used by the English.” 
Scarcely a vestige of this old ruin (which was no 
doubt a Hindu temple, of which there are many 
on the island of Java, and of the existence of which 

religion there ure numerous traces inidififerent parts 



of the esStj^i^t of Sumatra), now repai^^ The' 
disturbed state of the country at the time ol'jffy 
arrival, prevented' me from inspectin_g t]us curious 
building. 

A brief description of Siack, gathered from the 
survey of Capl|iin Lynch, is given ; and the river 
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]^kan, to the northward of Slack, is mentioned as 
me largest on the island, as it unquestionably is. 
iHfr Mnrsden remuks, *that ? the survey of Slack 
“ river by Mr Francis Lynch is much wanted, 
“ and the ilhteri^ of th^i«oijnt}|| is still very im- 
“ parl^tly l^ho^.” 

It is stited by.jplilaulieu in 11662 , that “ the na- 
“ tivea of that paf|||)f th#island i^ich is o|{>ositc 
“ to Malalj^, ait called Battas, eat human flesh, 
“ and are the niNit savage and wilMike of all the 
“ land.” ’■■■• •' • 

The forgoing are the unly places M the east 
coast comprehended betvir^ Diamond Point and 
Slack, whidi are mentioned by Marsden. Beyond 
the latter place, Kampar, Jambi, Indri^ri, Palem- 
bang, &c. are slightly noticed. That part of the 
coast between Slack and Indrigiri, is still ve^; im- 
perfectly knoilim.’ ■' 

' The naVi^tion of thC StiUits^f Malacca on the 
wcst(*mf side, has ti|l lately'^ been idinjit unknown. 
Tt is ranarked by tfifet indefatiga^ hydrogra- 
pher, who has extended our nautical knowledge 
SQ considerably, and is every day adding some- 

* Marsdeh's Sumatra, pages .sfiS and 357- 
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thing new to his valuable Directory, that • " 
“Sumatra coast, from Diamond- Point to me 
“ Anoa islands, is all iow and woody, fronting fh0 
“ sea, containing several rivets and viUagOs, fre^4 
“ quented only hy coasfrng prows, or^i^th^ small 
“ vessels ; conseq| ||ij| fe little kndlra to Duropeans.” 
And again, " Ba^ Bara, oppoi^to the i&others^ 

“ is situated on the hanl^ of river, from whence 
“ the natives export in their pmws tqp Prince of 
“ Wales Island and Malacca, ^ xattans and other 
“ artides of trade. The river is navigable by small 
“ vessels at high water ; but the natives being per- 
“ fidious, this place is seldom visited by Euro- 
“ peans. From hedce to Siack river, nearly oppo- 
“ site to Malacca, the coast of Sumatra is little 
“ known ; it k all low land, the trees only appear- 
“ ing above water, with several rivers and shoal 
“ hanks stretching out a considerablc'way from the 
“ shore in some places.” # 

The M^^ostt of Captain Scott in 1806, ’and |dr 
Garling in lo07» to Siack,’^added but little to tbe' 
information we possessed ; and Captain Lynch’s 
Embassy in 1808, being principally of a comm^^ 


• ^;(^sbui^’s Directory, Vol. II. page 154 . 
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1 our geogTiu 
Coloiiel Fkrquhaf, when he 
Mak ' the purpose 

lbrn^i% a commercial ^eai^^^h (^e king of 
Siaisk, ^ ^6B^pce of 

Itis suipn^ug,4 
have been ei^lidied in^e 
the distance of -oiji;i^4iiklor'4^ 
fair ;#ind^ «iad''a rerjr extenE^e<eommenie'^^^i^ 
called on w of the pk^ daiih]| the last 

twenty or tiiirty yearatithat"|» ahoidd hike^ ]^^ 
so Httle of . or. 




pears to have bei^ observed^ a few years ago» 
by the |nesast#e^ Fintmg^lgovtahuneh^ 
w^^K>se att^tinn^ was m(«e partieulariy^altoie^^^ 



Svthe odtibramtt of pep- 
andtby the- ; 
liii the chiefe " 
to' cult^ate* a - ctoser 7i^neCjdon^ friendly al- 
liance wilsht t^ie Britiah government. T^ie piin- 
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dent seems to have readily availed himself of so 
favourable to oppdftunity for benefiting the ‘re- 
venues of the company; of opening nm sources iSif ^ 
commerce to the ccnmnercial community of Pinan^ 
of extending (Mir knowledge of the surrounding 
states, and ac^pi^g correct and pre<Mse informa- 
tion regardfog tiieir conditionr ^ ^ 

With the view, therefore, of attaining such im- 
portant-objects, a mission was depi^d in the 
month of May 1820 , under the charge of Mr 
Ibbelaon and Captain Crooke.* The instructions 
to these ^tiemen, and the memoranda of the dif- 
ferent points to whi<di they were to direct their in- 
quiries, sujfficiently display the extensive field for 
observation that was before them, and the various 
and mitencave information they were expected' to 
obtain. . The best planned schemes, however, are 
often defeated by unforeseen accidents; and the un- 
fortunate 'indisposition of the ctoimbssioner, Mr 
Ibbetson^ yrho.mis forced to proceed td^ Si^apore 
for medical assistance, prevented the full aee<»nplish- 
ment of the objects contemplate. The only ports 
visited by the mission were Jambi, Assabto,: and 

- * Vide Appendix I. aiid H. 
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;wbeKe it 4<^^ that they did more 

the letters from the honourable the go- 
verhw;^^ ^ ci the head commi^oner is 

^together of a most discouraging nature, and re- 
presents the state all the countcies, both- those 
whieh he vinted, and thoi^ wUeit^ did not visit, 
in a very unfavourable hght>; the iiihabitahta being, 
acctarding to this .aoeount^ universally addicted to 
piracy, and « subbing wholly open ^lundra^ At 
Assahan and Dd[li,the ambaandora werely visited 
the two first villages near the entraime of the river. 
Considering the ve^ dear and per^icuOus' report 
of Jambi by Lieutenant Grodbe, (of wl^ch a copy 
was given to me by the secretary*) and bis well 
known alnbty, activity, and enterprise, the indispo- 
itition of Mr Ibbetson, and the immediate return of 
the mission, is the more to be r^etted, as there is 
little doubt, thatif he< had prosecuted his inquiries, 
there would have been little occatietn far the mission 
on wlwh.^ was dii^tched. , r 
^The government, disappointed in the result of 
tills mission, and desirous of ascertaining more, ful- 
ly the navigation of the east coast, dispatched 

• Vide Appendix III. 
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the Honourable Company’s cruiaef iTai^W 
der the directions of Lieutenants Rose and 
by of * the Bombay marine, in the midi^e of ' 182% 
to make a survey, ^hich has added materially to 
Our knowledge of the navigation of that coast. 
The principal part of their sailing directions will 
befound embo^ed in thC' History andI)esei^ti.on . 
The only ports which these surveyors seem, to have 
visited Were DelH, Batubara^ and a place called 
Banea in the Reccan. They made a rapid sketch 
from^^amond Point to the Kampar river. * 

The perseverance of government in these in* 
quiries into the state and condition ^ an ex* 
tensive track of country, rich in the choicest pro.- 
ductions of nature, and abounding with a nume* 
rous and highly interesting population, whose dia* 
racter, pursuits, and habits^ - we had but little ac* 
quaintaUce with, has had the effect of disclosing a 
variety of interesting settlements, navigable rivers, 
&C. some of which were quite unknown, ey^ by 
name, and may, and no doubt will, lead to new 
sources of wealth and commerce. 

Thepeculiar^^d^ of my studies and pursuits 

having brcW^ht me info contact with many of the 
-nativeshroni that coast, ydio were in thehqbit of re-* 
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X^oan^ for commerdal purposes,, and 
fiion ii^oas I derived a variety of information, re- 
lative to tbo different states which induced me to 
engage in farther inquiries, joined to my an^ety to 
gmn the approbation of government, impelled me to 
volunteer; my services on the occamon, to the ho- 
nourable the governor, Who bmng ^^sed to accept 
of .them, I submitted to him a plan for the detmls 
of the mission. How fin I have successfolfy execut- 
ed the laborious taidc assigned to m^ I leave tn an 
indttlgent government to determine, disclaimii||; any 
pretensions to sdmrtifio acquirements, and boating 
of nothing beyond a moderate share of industry and 
perseverance. I have in my narrative studied sim- 
plicity ; and to describe what I observed, or give 
smdi mformati<^ as I obtained, as directed by the 
instructions to the former agents, “ in the most 
“ simple language, so that the supreme authorities 
“ may have the opportunity, as well as this govern- 
ment> of forming th^ own conplusions*’* 

J should be wanting in gratitude, did I omit 
to express , my adaiowledgments to those who have 
fdded.me in the accomplishment of the following 
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work. To my respected firiend, the HoiioviiiMe’ 
William Armstrong Clubl^, Second Memifier 
Council^ I am under no ordinary degree of ob%ai- 
tion, for bis cordial support, in the first instabcei 
to the pwposed Mission ; for his uniform attentbn 
in aiding me ninth his advice; and for the many 
suggestions and mitth valuable information; vdiieh 
lus long expetienee of nearly twenty years service 
(during Whinh time he was jnindpally Secretary to 
Government), enabled him to ^ve me. The livel]^ 
and i^efgetio interest which he has always t^ken 
in promoting the welfare of this settlement, has 
fuQy entitled him to thO &vourable consideration 
cd' his superiors, and the distinction to which he 
has lately attained. ' 

Mr Mmuj^, a cotemporary of my own, has a 
full daim to my best thanks, for the readiness 
with which he has always afforded information 
from the custom-house department, of which he 
has been the zedous and active deputy, apd fre- 
quently in charge, during several years past. • 

It would be unbednning in me to omit offerii^ 
my thanks to the Honourable John Macdister, 
First Member of Coundl, who gave his warmest 
support to the projd:t^ Mimion, but who Unfortii- 
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natdjr was fpteed to quit the island soon after my 
departure^ in consequence of indisposition. 

. ,The Drawings were executed by a Chinese 
draughtsman, under a great variety of impediments 
and disadvmitages, : 80i][ietimes in grei^ haste, in a 
small boat. A few of i^em have however been im- 
proved by a young maurief com^mable talent, an 
assistant in one the public offices of Government. 

The sketch of the Jambi rivar is a copy of that 
executed by Captmn Crooke, and ^warded to 
Government on his retmii from the Mi^ in 

•182a- ■ - -- 

The orthography of the I^layan words m gene- 
rally agreeably to Marsden, from whose Dictionary 
I principally acquired a knowledge of the lan- 
guage many years ago. Some occarional variations 
in the dialect and mthography will however be 
-found. . ■ 
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tEEPAftATIONS FOB teE MISSION. 

Pinar^, 80^ DecemberW%%-^^ mission to the 
east codli some of the potts on the 

and the Honourable the GoFetnor having been 
pleased to approve of certain suggestions of mine 
for caxtying it into effect, I purchased a small ves- 
sel/ eapahle of perferming the service, of 7^, tens, 
the name ^ which was changed from Ijiie Maria to 
the Jesslr. 

7^A>7an»(;(>^.--^Havinig obtained an ample sup- 
ply of military stores frmn the fort, for the defence 
of the vessel, which moiinteff mght guns, viz. two 
12 pc^d^ btess cannonades, four brass 6 pound- 

' A . 
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ers, and two iron large swivels, as stem chasers, 
I waited to-day by appointment, on the Honour- 
able the Governor, on the hill, and received my 
instructions* personally from him, with the follow- 
ing letters^ viz. to the Kejuman Muda, rajah of 
Langkat r Snltan Fanglima of Delli ; Sri Snltan 
Ahmut of Bulu China ;Bultan Bfesar of Sirdang ; 
Nunku Bindahara and Pangolus of Batu Bara ; 
Jang de per tuan, or rajah of Assanan; king of 
Siack ; rajah of Salengorc ; also my commission as 
agent to the governor of Finang, written in the 
Malayan and English languages. 

8fh January . — Having completely equipped the 
Jbrig in eight days, with stores and^all necessary 
pi^visions for three months, the escort, consisting 
of a havildar, naick, and fourteen picked men from 
the light company of the second battalion SOth re- 
giment Bengal Native Infantry, embarked this 
evmung ; and upon mustering all hands, I found 
thiare were sixty-three souls on board, as follows : — 
Mr F. O; Camegy and Mr Brown, who volun- 
teered to accompany the mission ; Mr Luther, my 
clerk ; Fdix Narcis, stewaid ; a Chinese draughts- 
man, M^ay moonshee or writer, two -Feons, and 
one attendant, servant, cook, inward’s boy, mid 
captain’s ditto, native doctor, a pilot, a crew of 



yide Appendix, Ne. .4. 
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sev^n men attadied ta the accommoclation boat, 
captain, two gunners, three seacunnie^ Senulg, 
Tindal, Cassab, Topaz, Bandarry, China carpenter, 
and tm Lascars. There were twenty distinct 
races of people on board, and, with the exception 
of the party of scarcely two were known to 

each other. Th^e wer^Siainese, Bumidhi^ Am* 
boynese, Malays Bn^ese, Clraoliahi^ Chin^ 
Chinchew, ditto Canton, Chitta^ng, Hindostftny, 
Portuguese, Mianillai, Caffiree^ Malahab-, Javanese, 
Fadang, Batta, West India Creole Dan^ and 
Germans. ,m., , 

9th January . — embarked on board the Honour* 
able Company’s brig Jessy, at H a, and stoid 
out through the south channel, ^e HonoiidR)le 
Company’s cruizer Sylph in company. We had'%ht 
ws till we reached Pnlp Rimau, whoi the breeae 
fieshening about 9 o’<doch^ set aU s^, and 8te<^^ . 
S, W. and by W. for Delli. The Sylph haling con* 
ducted us clear out of the duumel^ retumed'^hout 
midnight ; and the accommodation boat Which | had 
taken with me for the purpose ascending rivers, 

' with the native pilot and seven men on board, ^ept 
company till 2 o’dodi m the momii^^jltlleu the 
night being dark and stormy^ she parted from us. 

1 acddientidly came upon dedc at tlds time, and 
missi^ the boai^ l ordoed the brig tobe hove to. 
We stood on rmder easy sail during tte remainder 
of^ the nigh^ ^nrnmg lights^ and fully enpe^g 
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tiiat tbe boat would be in sight in the morning. 
At sun-rise we looked for her in vain around the 
^.horizom ^ . 

, ^ lOdfe Ja«Ksry. —This morning the island was 
distpnt fiom us about 25 mUes. Made all sail 
back, and rounded Saddle island with a fine breeze 
about five o’clod: F. M.^ ^p;horing on the east side 
df Pulo Himau about S^en. I immediately pro- 
ceeded ta« town in a small Chooliah boat which 
brought off #ie pilot, and reached the master at- 
tenda^pt'S at nudnight, after a hard pull against 
wind and. tide for five hours. Mr Wright had not 
heard any tidings of our boat, and my anxiety 
vtas so gr^t, that I could not be prevailed upon to 
go to bed; and expecting to see the boat come 
' down ‘ with the ebb tide^ d the night, 1 laid 
myself dovm on the jetty, with a hard plank for 
my pillow, till day-break, when I dispatched boats 
to Pry^ - jeoroOi and other places on the opposite 
shor/^ 410^^1^ accommodation boat, while I 

wenitb explore the inner channel between Pulo 
^majah and the island. Here I found the boat, 
;%tid'reaGhed^e loig at nme a. m. i," 
i Made aU>sail, and steered as 

bi^ore S. W. and by- W., standing aeross the 
stzaitstfor I!)elli ■ At ten p. m. the wind blowing 
Very> fi;e8h^'^thn pilot h^^, and informed me* that 
the^^&wv^idij^W the Siam canoe bad parted. Phe 

tempestuous, with a h^vy 
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swell on, 1 relttctantly abandoned the small boat, 
and kept our course, the wind stirong^, and raining in 
torrents all night. The loss of this beautiful boat, 
purposely constructed as^ding shallow^^^m 
and pulling ten paddles,^was a gi^t inconvenience 
to me ; and I afterwai^s e^eiienced the^^ w of 
it very much.''' ■ ■ -r'-y • 

Jan^/^.~Workfaig'^ across the straits. Jl 
calm half the day. During the lught, hard squallei 
with incessant rain, and% heaw^ swell ; the vessd 
labouring much, and my people sirring greatly 
from sea-sickness and the crowded and confined 
state of the vessel* Rua under the finre-sa^ tiie 
greater part of the night. H 

ISt/i Ja^war^.— At dayi-bre^ the low land of 
the Sumatra shore Visible from the deck; and the 
lofty mountain peaks in the tear towering 'above 
the clouds. The. few landmarks On this low wOodJr 
coast, render it extremely difficult* fin the^^M 
to ascertain, with Corinetnes$,hia ntuatiOni$n mak- 
ing the land, even with the aid of charts* /Til si:^ 
ply this deficiency, it is necessary 40 ke(^ a good 
acxount of the distmice run, and ^ ean^ course; 
but I found the captain had given ybinsfeM little 
froulde about ^thm^ ; Iheprcg^^ of land 

whieh first struck our view to the westward; wasriO. 
pmtied l^ lhe ti^tsau to he Dlan^^ 
pmnts wer#Cim<h aliketoihim^) imt^lihis I kfbw 
to>hc in^mnble; from my own Olnervatic^i'ef the 
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course we“bad steered ; and my further investiga- 
tion proved it to be Ujong Tiinimi. At nOon 
anchored in 6 &thoms. Mid sMt Mr Brown ashore 
to a river’s mouth, which I conjectured to be the 
Timian. Run the vessel further in about two 
miles, and anchored in S fiithoms. At four f. m. we 
oibsmved the boat, which had not been able to ap- 
proach the shore, standing back, the wind blowing 
strongfrom the H.£.setting her down the coast,and 
rendering it impossible to reach the brig. We ac- 
cordingly stood down under easy sail to pick her up, 
and when alongside steered out into 6 fathoms, run- 
nmg ^ong the coast in regular soundings. Tho 
boat grounded about a mile from the river’s mouth, 
and Mr Brown made several ineffectual attempts to 
{discover the channel ; two prows were seen inside 
the riyer, but made off immediately on the approach 
pf the boat. It isan eafi^mely dangerous task, owing 
to the numerous sandrbanks and breakers, to explore 
that of the Coast, when the wind is blowing 
stroi^ (as it was all this and several followmg 
days) from the N.E. Tie captain being quite 
jh^ildered, Und entirely ignorant of our ppsition, 
Waa liqiprehensive Of keeping the brig under weigh 
afiM d^k. 1 toQ|^ the responsilnlity ^erefiu% of 
do^ sO myfelfr and run alpng^^ coast iu' 8; % 
^ j^oms^ keeping the l«(d going 1(1 
o’clock/ being darh and the-wea- 
thcr i^ual^^ wi^ w mchor W 



lONOllANCE OF THE CAPTAIN AND PILOT. 


Dammar, nesa,; the naouth of the Lmi^t river. 
Charts were c€ Do Ujse to the captmo, for he unfor^ 
tunately could not understand English ; and upon 
my dgsiiing him to {^oduce his charts, he brought 


up an Did manuscript chart of the coast of ^Ar- 
racan, Malabar, Malacca, &c. drawn in the sh^ 
of a panoraipa view, and many parts destroy^ by 
insects. He had assured me, prior to our depaif 
ture, that he had a perfect knowledge of the straits^ 
and had all necessary books and charts. Fortunate- 
ly I had not been so improvident ; for, had I relied 
upon him, 1 should have been compelled to return. 
There were but few vesnsels in the harbour at the 
time of my departiue, and I found it di^cult to 
get a better commander than the Portuguese man, 
whom I found in charge when the vessel was j^Might, 
The pilot too, who had accompanied the Hahnoiu^ 
able Company’s cmizer Nautilu^v in chaise of n 
prow, did not appear to have the slightest knpsfr 
ledge of any place he had visited, s , ! . ^ ^ 

r>At dawn of day this mo|aing, 
weighed and stood down the coast, still uncertain of 
our situation, as'the prominent point opposite which 
we anchored last night is miit noticed In 
of Lieutenants Bose andMoilssI^ At seyeno’clock, 
however, we discovered a amaUj island, off' a point 
which is callfd UJong Lai^kat which hod 
the happy eSkct of detertni^gour ^itipn. .^his 
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PULO BEHTING-TINGHI. 


the native! Pulo Berting-tinghi. .Ancpmpauied by 
Mr Brown and four soldiers, I left ^^e vessel itt the 
accommodation boat at noon, for the pmpose of ex- 
ploring the coast, and endeavouring to discov^ the 
Delli river. I proceeded direct for the island, but 
could not approach nearer than mile, on account 
of the prcjecting sand-banks and reefs. The brig' 
stcod in the meantime down the coast under easy 
sdl, with directions from me to bring up, if we were 
observed' to enter a river. The brig at this place 
could not approach the shore nearer than six miles. 
1 coasted along in the boat in 4 feet water, about 
three -miles, when we found a fine regular channel 
of 1 fathom, distant from the shore a third of a mile. 
Standing from the northward, distance off shore 
half a mile, ! fathom. Pulp Berting-tinghi bear- 
ing N. and by W.i W. Bulu China river pohit 
bearing S. i W. , Centre of Delli river S. and by 
£. distant Similes. Pulo Berting-tinghi now hav- 
ing the appearance of four small rocks disunited. 
The > shore was covered ’ with mangrove to the 
water’s edge, and the tr^S growing in the sea. 

'^ Dnndreds of white sea-birds were s*een on the glit- 
tering sand-bimke^ and; along the shore. 

We entered the: Bulu China, or Kwala Bela< 
wan,^ about, • 8 ' having soimdings jtear the. 

nmuth,; gtaduflSy increasi^^ fr^ li to W aud 4 
fisthoms. ' • th^ is si^rcely lesa than' 4 

and 8 fatb^ upi' 
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up, and reatthed the first village, called Kain- 
pong^ Hir, a little way up the small fresh water 
stream of Delli, about half-past four. The Suh' 
tan iPanglima was absent, being up the river 
about a day’s journey, at Kota Jawa, where hO 
had been« engaged in hostilities withr. the K^ah 
Pulo Burican and Rajah Graha, abont niUionth. 
I had not waited many minutes before the suite’s 
cousin Tuanko Toongal, his son, and Noqueda 
Usool, followed by 30 or 40 attendants, came down 
to the village where my boat was lying, and greet- 
ed me with a very cordial welcome, They imme- 
diately dispatched an express to the sultan^ and 
sent a pilot with me to bring the brig into the 
Bulu China river, as she was lying at a most in- 
convenient distance outade. After a mutual'inter- 
change of dvilities, therrfore*; I returned dosHifthe 
.river. The boat grounded pnn sattd-bank between 
the Delli and Bulu China rivers, which, in her 
weak and decayed state, caused the leak to increase 
considerably. At sun-iiet it commenced to r^ in 
torrents, and the wind .blew a perfect hurricane. 
As it .occasionally cleared up, we caught a glimpse 
of the lights in the brig, whid^ Wd^hoisted for us i 
butiidicikness again retumdl^ we were forced to 
anchor|^^atedly,^ ; We«d>Btini.ted^^ i^ 
ing aM iit^ing operaladt^ 
chortngnnd not less^^an ten time^ ; 
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WAR AT DELLI. 


people at last so much exhausted as to be unable 
to stand ; a heavy swell and breakd^i all arOund 
us ; the boat labouring excessively, and leaking so 
much, that two men with buckets could hardly 
keep her free. Towards morning the atmosphere 
cleared up, and we took the opportunity pf running 
alongside. 

I find that the Irade of Delli is quite at a stand, 
in consequence of t^ differences of the chiefs in 
the interior. It seems to me, therefore, an object 
of great importance to adjust the existing disputes 
as a preliminary measure. The springs are now on, 
and I must therefore calculate upon fourteen days 
at least in the river. Under the present circum- 
stances of the disturbed state of the country, I do 
not feel myself justified in quitting it, until J have 
at least endeavoured to effect a reconciliation, whicji 
woidd be extremely beneficial to trade. So long as, 
this stoppage exists, the injury to the native traders 
and to Pinang, will be seriously felt j said should 
the contending chiefs, Rajah Pulo Barian and 
Uraha gain the superiority, # disastrous revolution 
wUl be the result. As the present sultau has Jong 
m^iifested an anxious desire to promote the com- 
merce of the county, and to miuntain a fidendly 
relation Pinang, it, is but justice a^ policy 
for me to aid hi® with my advice in this er^gmtii^} 
and to ug^n^imediating influenoe. I am inform- 
ed? that fo^^; Ihe party haye just 
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killed in a pitdbied battle. Panglima Prang, one 
of his most trusty warriors, was amongst the slain, 
and his head exhibited on a pike as a trophy of 
victory. Their engagements are not genially very 
bloody ; and this is considered a more wrious and 
sangninary one than usual. 

\Uh Janimry.-^Mx Stewart, the commander of 
a small schooner called the Suffiilk, belonging to 
Pinang, and which was waiting at Delli for a cargo 
of pepper, yolunteered to carry the brig into the 
Kwalah Palawan. The gross ignorance of the 
commander of the Jessy, and his perfect inability 
to carry the vessel in safety to the different places 
I have to visit to the westward; the liability to 
touch on sand-banks, and the want of assistance ; 
the crowded state of our vessel, and the probability 
of disease breaking out ; the additional importance, 
also, which another vessel would give to the mission, 
and the increac^d security against pirates ; the 
small draft pf water of the schooner, (only ftiur 
feet when light), and the activity and knowledge 
of several of the ports positessed by the captain, were 
all so nmny inducements to accept M Stewatt's 
offer to accompany me to Langkat river; and I 
gave direcfioiu^^f^^^^^ the ves- 

sd/^ the 'acemnmo^tion boat 

jtome time ; and Jessy being fittid 
Out in haatEfr figures to be put torights, hiar i^? 

if^S^aiyr 'Operatic 
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ENTER tHE BULU CHINA RIVER. 


will occupy all on board while 1 am employed col- 
lecting information at Ddli, and' visiting the sul- 
tau up the country. Having determined, there- 
£^0/ to #ait here some time, we weighed at two 
E. M. and ^tood into the Bulu China river, Mr 
Stewart acting as pilot, and a dUe breeze &vouring 
us. The following are my observations in stand- 
ing into the river. Lying at aUdior opposite 
Bulu China river, in 4 fathoms, distance off shore 
4bout dvc miles, the westerly point? Or Tanjong 
Bassir Putik bearing S. W. | W. Pulo Bert- 
4ng-tinghi scarcely visible, like three small specks 
Oi* recks bearing N. W. i W* Steering W. N. W. 
in a channel Bi, 3, 2, and 2| &thoms. Wlien op- 
posite the outermost stake or beacon, altered course 
to W. and by N. in 2 fathoms ; and when abreast 
of the 'second stake, in 2 fathoms, steered S. W. 
and by W. Pulo Borting-tinghi niore visible, bar- 
ing "W. N;W. f W. Opposite the second trian- 
gidar stake 2^ fathoms, and close to a fish- 
ing to On going in, 3| fathoms. 

‘®etV(reen this and a triaUgute stake, mid channel 
Ml^d 3 ^thorns. Tan|ong Passir Putik bearing 
S. W., the diannel deepening to 4i and 
thchns. ? There is R' ltoiall' shoal uKtending off Tan- 
jon|^|Pasjnir Putik, 4pse to the edge of w^h is 4f 
fiithwt^ Thisdaige rivmr is ^IM 

’^^ae^^^'^Bwan^' Up toi where^^^m^ii^ 
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China, and the channel which leads into the Dell! 
river is called Sti^ei Kaitala Anjing. Here we 
anchored in 5 fathoms, close to the mouth ano* 
ther sm^ river, which turns off to the right, cal]» 
cd Sungei Fantd. Shortly aUdioriing, I 
proceeded up in the jolly boat ; but th^ hreshes in 
the small stream whi(h;> leads to 
strong, that, afiber making several ineffectual at? 
tempts to get the boat to Kampong Ilir, we wm’e 
obliged to return. I met the sultan’s brotl^ 
Tuanko Wangka, bringing me presents of fruit, 
&C. ; and he accompanied me on board, to obtaiai 
some medicine for his son. This poor mak<dia* 
played an intensity of Reeling in speaking of his fa^ 
mily, and particularly of his favourite wife, whom 
he had lately lost, which is : not usual amoilgst thC; 
Mdays, who generally bear their misfortunes with 
apparent apathy and indifference. Feinting to bis 
eldest son, an interesting lad about tea .years of 
age, he said, “ this, and four othd help^s cMl- 
“ dren, have been left to my care, mid I know not 
“ how to provide for itoein*” Here he burst into 
tears; “ it not torditoe/’ hos^ " I should 
“jgo on a pil^mage to Heccau’^ 

Jaii>Uto^*~^Havi^^ pre^rations for 
an exOmrion into t|m coitofryi 1^^^ tho brig at 
eil^b o^d^^ morning, iwijb a small partyf gad 

|itbce^e(i> i^p to the entranef ^of ^riie fresh, W«fc« 
v^yer, twdve |i|pts* 
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waiting for the flood tid^ there being a bar at the 
mouth quite dry at low watw, and requiring an 
hour’s flood to get the smallest canoes in. The 
■ channel here is very intricate, and my people 
jumped into the water and digged the boat across 
the bar, the Sepoys cheerily, taking a share in 
this laborious duty. Oars are of no use in this 
small stream, the natives using long poles called 
gda, in the management of which they are very 
expert in pushing the boats up against .the rapid 
oirrent, which runs here with a most alarming ve- 
l<^ty, particularly after Uie heavy rains. At the 
entrance of the river, we met Tuan Hajj^ Kali, and 
Npqueda Usool, the tw^chief people in absence of 
the sultan, bringing me presents of fruit, &c. I 
learnt frpm them that the sultan was still up the 
country, and could not come down, even for a chort 
lime, in consequence, of the disturbed state of the 
place. Anxious to have an interview with the sul- 
tan, I Icllt Kampong Ilil at noon, and with a Caffiree 
guide, one of the sultan’s confidential attendants, 
an^ my small party, proceeded across the jungle, 
baqks of the river, intending to go as &r 
as. the Kubu, or encampment of the sultan at Kota 
Jaira ; but the road was rendered almost 
sabld by the quantities nf rain whidi had, falleh ; 
and wading several hours up to ray iknec^^ 
^mnd and^^at^, and night, coming oh, I detennin-/ 
ad^ upon choosing misne fsvmtxalde 
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weather for my ^jxcursion. about ten 

miles, passing through several villagesiieailed Kam- 
pong ^ei, E^mnpong Tangah, and reached Kam- 
pong^Besar at half-past three o’clock. 
is a large misg^d or chrurch, situat^i^ the. point 
where the river separates into two )lsaBches, I 
purchas^ here a complete model of a prow, caUed 
a penjajap, and the snout or saw of that large, spe- 
cies of shark called ikQjwpa/rangQt saw-fish, which 
is a very considerable article of trade for the China 
market, being used as medicine ; but the natives 
iuc this quarter do not seem to have any notion of 
their val^o; The one I purchased for half a dollar 
is the largest. X have ever seen, being 5 feet 5 inches 
in length, and armed on each side with te||th of an 
immense size, some two dnches in iengt]%and 56 
in numhieir. The sea and rivers in this quarter are 
full of these large sharks, which immo^tely attack 
any person falling into the water. During ^om 
journey to-day, we had to cross the river (wM<^ was 
much swollen, and very rapid), in several places, 
upon/^bridges rudely, constructed of the betel-nut 
and nebong trees, thrown across, and lasl^ in a 
very careless and insecure mannm^ The least slip 
would have been fatal, as, had we ^len into the 
.water, been‘ swept away 

<ii^ ' J^.a)ll the.^yillages;through which we passed, the 
of the supei^jm- 
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dance of women, gave but too plain indications of 
the war that was raging in the country; and we 
saw a poor wretch who had been wounded, brought 
into his fimily from the field of battle^i Sevei%l of 
these unfortunate poisons had received dangerous 
gun-shot, wounds. The balls which tibiey use inflict 
a most severe wound, being made of tin, with pieces 
of broken plate inside, the sharp points of which 
g^yerally project, so that it is extremely difiScult to 
extract them . The most common wounds, however, 
were from the ranjau, sharp pointed splinters of bam- 
boos, which were stuck in all the pathways around 
the enemy’s fortifications. The inhabitants, where- 
evei; I passed, were hospitable, and exjnessed their 
belief that my anrival would tend to restore' peace 
and tranquillity to the country. As I passed their 
houses, they presented me with cocoa-nuts, called 
here kalamber. Ea^ house has its cocoamut 
plantation, which is a principal article of subsist- 
ence in this quarter, as in most Malayan countries. 
The houses are pleasantly situated on the banks of 
.the river generally ; their bathing-houses are built 
over tlm stream, and they have a picturesque and 
pleasing effeet. The houses are large^ commodious, 
and substantially built, with large square post% . 
raised:fr;(ma the groun 6 or 7 feet; these 

posts rapported upon large square stones or blocks . 
of wood. The sides are generally plmik, and the 
roofs covere^v^th the leaf of the nipah or sirdipg- 
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They have all windows in the roof, which render 
them extremely coed” and comfortable; and*^from 
these the woihbh, li^ho are naturally timid there, 
look at the strauj^rs passing;- ' Under e^ house 
there are two large rohiid baskets, ih^e of split 
bamboos^ the bark of large trees, in whie^ the 
paddy and pepper are ‘ depemted. These Villages 
were well provided witii ^ultrjr, goat^ &c.' ind 
everywhere e^ibited the pleasing appearanefs bf 
comfort and abundance. : The water is catxied' 
from ‘the river by the women in long bamboos, 
which are large, and of which there is a great va-^' 
riety^ each house having a clixlnp or twn in' the 
Kampoug, Which 'gives ‘frieni a 'V«*y pictures(|^c 
and rural aspect. ^ All the villages 'throiigh ’iriiicli " 
we passed maintained nightly ^atroles or Watches; 
the poor people b^g liable * tO; ^ attacks, 
and to be pluttdei^ by the eniriny. Tlferi skeined" 
to be an entire stagnarioh 4^ trade : indeed, I may 
say, I did not see a 8ingle''’'artieie for saflc. 

We passed through several'* sM^l ^patches of 
paddy, Rowing mOst luxuriantly. I never saw 
any padd]r<equal to it, the Stalks being 6 and 8 
feet in length^and the ears richly stored. We tra- 
velled though extensive groves of fruit trees, viz. 
cocoa-nut;- betel-nut^ doriati, (Mmpada, ’mangoos- 
teeB; laihbh, labseh, rusip, machang, guava, plan- ; 
tains, and various other descriptioiil^:;iiiterspersed*bi' 
some-ilBices with'tlic jungle.’ In travCftiing througlf 

B 
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.tbe: woods, we experienced great inconvenience froiii 
. immetiBft number^ of small leeches or pachat 
'f^hich fell from the boughs <tf trees. , They pene- 
tmte throng the clothes impORBeptibly ; and our 
weren^solutely covered wi^ gore, from the 
bites of these little Creatures. The woods were 
fidl ’ also of a shrub calldi the jellatang, which 
glows abundantly along the pathway^ and requites 
thof greatest^ to avoid touching it. t The 

f|eaf^mewhat resembles t||c tobacco leaf ; andif it 
touches the skin, produces a most painful ^itchy 
sensation, followed by an eruption, which continues 
upwards of a month, causing the greatest uneasi- 
and pain. I saw ilso great quantities of ano^ 
ther plant, called daun bua buf, with a large soft, 
leaf, which shoots outfrcm the^und) on which the 
i natives sleep when* they are attadced with fever, 
and whi(^ has a cooling effect. Thare was also an 
abundance of the bna i«las, the leaves of which 
?are used for polishing creeses. The fruit is. a small 
o' yellow bdriy. / 

■ The natives here appear to be exfeemely super* 
stitimis. Kampong Tangah, In ^ ^passing 

<#aough the woods, attention was drawn ta a 
i large |nece <ff^^|^ laid on a frat-bariSet, 

eowe^ following doridus assortment; of 

artiokii^f quantity of !«jerrd! tol^^ 

printip^^ the hunga imalore, 
the le^ head, and 'ht^ of a 
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#owl, rice, ginger, betel^nuti oil, «ad two bamboos, 
with toddyr Thc^e ^&cet meant as an (Gening 
to the evil spirit, On^ ^bount of a poor man who 
had received a gpn-shot wound bk the bade, in the 
late engagement at i to 

his house dose at hand.; but although he was suf* 
fering the naOst excruciating torture, and amottifi* 
cation was evidently (M)mmencing, his fiiends weuU 
not permit my native doctor, who had aooompa^ed 
me with a j^se of sur^al bistruments^ toratftmpt 
its extraction^ I saw many other miserable olgcx;^ 
to whom 1 administered medi,cme«^ On ous ietanH 
the women and children wcm less alarmed, and luir 
sembled at the dows in vdst numbers, to see JSi;^ 
peans for the first Ihe women, are of ^ 
extractio)^ and cbs%urnt themselves maknig 
Im'ge rholmr mj their ea^^^^ 
classes introduce rings of gol^but the ptK^r (mes 
are content .to wear a piece^of wood, mr ey<^ 
tani leaf - rolled up, mid r old 

woinen lay aside these ornaments whdi^eir 
lose their an4 hang down nearly to thdr 

^ On my wiy bade to ^ Kamp^ I went to 

eocamine the t<nn^ o| tbe 

|^;^ed a before' (and iriuHn the snh 

tan been/^ased: ih his^ • 

my sister), m jtba c^i^rimrion o^ 
pm:tb|dr^m]^ #ff| hei^ talc^ having se^t ^jfer 
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liincks and tiles ftom Pinang. This was the Only 
piece of ^masonry 1 saw in the place. Near this 
ihehnihi^t is the half of an old 12.>pounder ixoA 
gOn, which Is held saered 1^ the natives. I was 
about to put hand upon it» bnt was cheeked by 
tny guides, who proceeded to give ' me the history 
of this wondaful piece of ordnanbe* ^ ' 

Oh returning, we &11 in%ith some fishing boats. 


from one of whidi I obtained for a dollar an abun- 
dant^ supply of fish for on board. The best 
of these were the^korau and selangip, the former 
resembling a salmon in shape, and the latter a 
8ea>trout in size. My people also procured an 
abundant .supply of v^tables. We returned to 
the vessel late in the evening; -the sides of the 
river towards the sea swarming with monkeys, of a 
great vmiety of species, feeding, upon the fhiit of 
the niri btfnga ahd niri batu trees^ growing 
to the river’s e^e, the planks of which are 
ds^ principally in the construction of ;piowa> and 
shniS boals at Delli. - • « > ; 


•16t4; t^wna?^.---During the ni^t^thWTnwsqni- 
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ims, affording Init Uttle piotecdoa sgainst thesn 
tOnntntmg insects^^ iwhich 'are ^partieularly 
troid>lo»ome ; aiKlnfi^ suhdKn^ 4^^ 
ritiJf not to plagne^s wi^ 

v^.W€»e- 
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'* 

myriads of the feathered tril&O, aad the ch'attciing of 
hundreds of monk^s^ scrambling from tree to tree on 
either side of the small river ’^hare the vessel lay at 
anchor. The swi rose with unctonded splendour, 
while the. dear atthosphere and ser^e blue sky, 
indicated’ a fair day. Exhausted as I was by the 
journey of yesterday, the temptation of such 
vourable wither was t^ gi^t an inducement to 
be resisted, to renew my excursion; and I accord* 
ingly made preparatioiu for a two days joinmey. 
My party consisted on uiis occasion of 13 soldiers, 
12 lasears to carry provisions, Mr Brown, the 
native doctor and draughtsman, and my Malay 
writer. We started at seven o’clock in the 
boat, but aftar pulling fmr half an hour without 
making itoy v progress against the tide, we were 
forced to retmrn^ and embark the people in two 
small joUy-^oiUs and a canoe. We had tBe same 
difficnltiek as here in dragg^g the boats over the 
sand-banks at the mouth the fresh water stream^ 
Every on^ except myself, jumped into the ^i^ater, 
and ieadi vildt< with « the other in ' his> ^ertions, 
though this was attended with some risk, the ali- 
• gatorsibdmg imaUexoUsImd b^^ in the river. ^The 
nutnbar of pec^e, hoWev^ and thepoiso, np 4^^ 
psevented their ^preach. After remalaihg h^ 

we set/qiit, 

in emnpanyi: the kiug^ 

bro&^^TiUai^/iSi^ and about. 20 i# |be»r 
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^0 <e^x^!ss^ a dedte to aocompeniy 
«s fl) the aiiilttttt*a jeacampiEf^t.' ^Our road %y 
Ido^ tlie’t^hks of th^ rit^^ ^ We' ieacbM Ka»i^ 
]^g ^Basaif ^ 'smaUiE# stream 

iW boatai)^^ Hc^ intdtitu^'of 
bWI aWMSntbled ob tbe^ banks of tM' r|i^V around 
^er dimdb,' aid Ibire ajppOared to be a l#ge poim<< 
lakon; At tbis placie ^a iewlbaittel Was Ont'^ 
the nVer about ^ years ago ; aid |he old bed Of 
- the tivn is nearly dry, except, during the raiiy 
season. ' After crossing the ferry, u'e came upon a 
fine open dbar country, the large trees only left» 
having the appearance of a park in England. 
We patei^ throi^h immense tracks Of paddy^ 
growing most luxuriantly, ■ The ektaaoi^aty 
height Of the paddy rendered it extr^ely ilhs-f 
agreeable braveUing along the narrow pathways; 
rim Overtoppmg our heads two^and 
feet, Iriuge pairiiJIlf 

the junj|de; as we' ■ passed, pt the- pmpOse?^‘Of 
plaiimg tOhaeco, of whnb we Ohseived se#rri 
in' rinirii'fir%liSttet‘'''*’Afler 
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tlic endoty, wfap lie iniWaU>,p the ^tc)&: p^ of 

the for^ts, and |^ck off stjraggleis^ their 
matchlocks^ or perch til|emselye(| upon bruiehes of 
trees, altd shoot ipoisoned arroiw vitb the {^mpit, 
or long hdlow tid^ ; and which latta the Qativeis 
dread much nun^ thnn It nfiusk^ The for- 

midable appeamnce ai ow p^y, howev^, plray^t» 
ed an atta^, noTidid we observe any traces 
miemy. We halted several times^ to give time to 
the stragglers to come up, and to keep our party 
together. The road was almost impassable in 
smne places, particularly in the paddy fields, wh^ 
We Walked in mu4"^|^ water nearly up to our 
middle. Our legliH^bodies were covered with 
the small leeche^^m «4m coming, within Indf a 
mile of the sultan’s' encpapment, a Ihessenger was 
dispaidied in advance to {Uinounee our approach, 
while we proceeded down to the river side to wash 
the blood ojiP our leg^ aud|prepare oursdves ' for 
waiting iipou the Sultan. l di;cssed in a patch Cf 
long lallang grass. On ccnnng within^ 200 
of the sultan^ fort^ I halted (pd saluted hlm wit^ 
a discharge a£ five Voands of musketiy^ fimm 
whole fsily s<ddi^i.v 

her. The^sulta% vi^'readyi^^^ 
rounded b^airhis .chi^ 
hut, stodmd^nU^j^^ trunhsi^ tr^ 
is^ the gronpd, of wM«h .there was a twWe 
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conidsted of eight kubus or forts, 
at the Stance of 50 and 100 yards aH ncraiid, 
4ise to th^. banks (^4he; mer o each side. A' 
tmptbrary bridge was thxo^ across thewstream 
(whjich ia.about of 

whiiE^ aie about 15 feet ia h^ght)^ extremely rapid 
and^ deep in some plaoes, and the water as deur as 
crystal. . The sultan, a ieq)edable looking old 
inan, liad made all the preparations he couM in 
this wretch^ place for our receptiim, and met me 
at the entrance of his fort, conducting me into his 
place . of audience, a miserable hovd, when the 
letter was received with due|hipour. The sultan 
evinced considerable anxiefi|||||b|^m^ the letter ; 
but when the contents w^!||Slained to him, a 
ray of jlpy iUumined his countenance, and he ex- 
pressed his anxiety to encourage, by every means 
ill his, power, the resort of traders to, his country. 
He proceeded to givlpae a detail of the causes of 
the present disturbances in -the country ; and^ pro- 
posed communicating with the enemy, who was 
encamped in, five small forts within musket shot, on 
the, opposite side of the river. ' After a conference 
with the sultan, which lasted abo# an hout^ T re- 
th;#, ,to a kuhu which had been prepared for my 
accOnnnodation, mu<^ fatigued after iny journey. 
Tbil h^t was about SCi ^et long,! 'b^ Sftrwide, and 
e^yati i® W whole p»ty toQjt. 

up, their fpr lfe. night, irj had .pot rtbee|( 
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there* many ifiinutes before a the 

principal chie& came . in» and k^t me in con. 
versatidn till late in the evening. ; ^hey were 
as follows : — ^Tnanka^an Kttmbang, the anltan’s 
younger brother ; 3?nanko*Biisu *of ^adi:# and'his 
three sons^ interesring looking young meai'Bamed 
Tuanko Koid< Baud, and, Anam ; also theit three 
cousins, Tuanke ^Mahomet, Jena, and Seman j: to 
all of ^om it was necessary to give small presents; 
Froni|tlj|se i^iefs I received a full account of 
their late engagements, and of the principal causes 
of the presmit hostilities. ^ A chief, named Tiianko 
Pulo Barian, had established himself several years 
ag(H the DeUi river, resi^ng at a place called 
Meidim ; but gaining a little influmice, and collect, 
ing a few desperatei adventurers, ht proceeded to 
exact a duty upon the pepper passmg down the 
riverj to which he had no right, and wh|ch was 
forcibly opposed by the sults^ The sultan seiied 
a bog^ loadeH, with pepper, belonging to the Kajah' 
Fuld Barian, whidi was sold^^ to his nume- 

rous creditoraj,^; whom he rehis^A. to pay till coippd. 
led by the sukaiu He vowed revenge : and imme^ 
diately collecting all his fcdlOwers^ he felled a mun. 
her of large trees along the banks of the river/sririch 


completely blocked up the passage, and seized and 
plimderedlany boats attempting to come down 
tmde at DeM The sultan was therefore dnn^. 
led ta.take ^he field. v Anoriier source of di^te 
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ve^^iyr mvcter^)vims 
tbc of a bu^Ioe, crh^ tb? ,sul£aa w^as 

l^lpie'^to a sacarMce pf» a^ the late/epidemi^ 
lii^ib bad cominitt^^ I'iiiwgesm theeountijj 
lEbe buffidee strayed during tbcTAigblr prior to ther 
intended cons^atiou, was seized and killed by the 
Ibdo Barian^ in [q>ite of the sultan’s rcmtniw 
BtK»Mei 9 k »id«a fuH knowledge of the b pui^^ose 
finr .whij^ it was designed. In fe!^ng one of the 
Isage tr^s into the river, the Rajah^Fulo Barian^ 
whd* took an active part himself, slipped, and broke 
his ^igb, which was considered a just retribution 
for his sacrilegious conduct. The Rajah Pulo Barian 
came origin^y from a place called Danai, a little 
way down the coast; |Iis proper name is Badin 
inn; Tie has three’ brotherst the eldest of whamt 
ll&nja Kay% is now oi^d Rajah Graha, or tho 
bead Wa^or. Wan Adian, another, was married 
a^Quehr about a iy^ ago, and- i^ 1 bOlieve, a 
pfratioal' adventurerl a^ the other l»other,|pV^an 
^Ragtt^ resides at. Danah;:: ■-‘-■v- 
4 ^ldajah Grdlm is^^^^^^ man in^iis bui^ss, 
a^ has .dbont }Ofr adherents, - princ^«% Battas^ 

kubu orToriTor eight 
pic0 wdpit-of o|ium, iritb a ehnpah 
e^ %l^dngmaB,^ a rewmd for 
r ah ipcany. ^endhceimimt 
to our litdd hni^ '.Bdhdr wiu^ 
t^hlb lor inted^ :bnR»v Mf^ho 
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iniitMi'l^iiiNtended me to peroltit edrae of my at^ 
ieiiidmits to g|b outsid)^/" My bed Wa^ <dd mat 
laid ii>iard74idbtiBjg -dip tbe 

groimd^ wblck%i£ znI pbitticfilMdy weB adaj^d for 
isnjoyii% Ebasd TepbBe Tl^VnlNsqiutoeb, 

boweVmry 'wem not^ trouBl^me ^as we had 

found them furthel down. ' The .cold during the 
night %a8 excessive, and a vely Imavy d^ feO; 
Large parties of the sultan’s troops pedrtdlM during 
the night ; iid hereand there observed grouJilee' 
collected round large fires, which had a pictureS^e 
efiect, under the lofty trees which had been left 
untouched; on which the bbzing fires reflected. 

17/^ Janiiary.---Th& fog this morning was v«ry 
dense; and the coolness of the air extremely invigo* 
rating. .Mter refreshing myself with a^nge in 
the dear stream, I Salhed forth to inspect the da- 
campment, and visited all the forts on both Sides 
of the river. As the sun rose^ the disappeared ; 
ahdlihe rushing ef the stream over the rocks and' 
Idige trees which hrae and there ic^ruptedrito 
cburto, dnitied to the^ mdodii^^^ 
birds; ^eeutrilmted to 
iSach of^e suHan’fflis^^ 
and several ^nglhhai^*' wiliMmned 
4io' ^ 
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ooV^ed wil&' shielils, c^ed and prisd ; aiitd 

{vovidied with large - quantities th6 
rSnajadV (tf ^aH puiiiied idips- Uf l)ithbdd3he tci^ 
^re iitdl bardealdd lir 
csases made of joints of iliambtki,^i»ilinii^ 

200 or 800 ranjaus W 

never go to' %ht ; And they plaiit them in th^ j^th- 

ways as they rOtreit fibm tbe enemy. 

.^t tMs pla^ are the remains of a li^ge 
bankmeitt or fortificatioii; vrhlch was W^pied by 
a^ O(dony 6f Javanese nitany centuries atfd 
hOhcO- it r^aiUs the name Of Kota Jawa to this 


day. It seemed to have been surrounded by 
a wide ditch;' and the whole bore the appear- 
ance of a regular fortification. Around ]|rew a 
great variety of venerable looking Old trees, pSr- 
tiOtdarly of the red- wOOd cOr ' rahgas. The anau 
tree! firom which the black rope is Obtained, ^ows 
in idmndanoe The Buttas ektract 

-toddy firom it, of #hieh they seemi^ tO makf a li-^ 
bii^ use, to strengths thdr coun^. The AultSfi 


waS U^ at On early hour, Und ready to Coiiveri^ with 
idei He seemed ocoeedihgly anEious that hOi^^ 


ti^'Should' cease, bid||Mid he felt no O^detiee 
wj^ie^^iajah Grab# rOniiraed in the eohntiyj whOm 
h(N||^esimted as a most^OSpexite dUiraeter'i^ 
whd, }#ttid no doubt;’ w^^ 
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1% he U8!i^y slald tibk rupture. 

!^e authorised ipe»h^ey^^^ he 

should he t dehte^due to 

vld^ hu wQid^^ Anxious 

toha7%t#|;u 

ceeded.j^;thf ^ al thee^^ the sulten’s 
which waadhe strengcs^of the.whole, 
and contained about 80 fighting |Qen.i.^; T^^ 
exactly, opposite i:wo . oi the ; enem^a^ubvs on |hc 
othcff side of ( the rivi^, within a stone’s throw* ;and 
where several men had been jncked off by musketry 
a few days before. My entrance into the kubu 
was announced by a loud shout, whidb drew some 
of the enemy to the embrasures of their forts, and 
a parley took place. I observed, however, six or 
seven muskets and b^Uiderbusses pointed towards 
the place where I was striding ; and the people 
around me cautioned me agmnst putting my he^ 
ov^ the palisades. Upon being'hailed and ii^rmr 
ed that I was desirous of . meeting the chiefis, they 
put their arms dovm, calling outat the same|time 
to the sultan’s party not to fire. A stoutj athletic, 
dashix^; looking man« dressed in a scarlet cloth 
ja<he^ whem I afterwards nndfcstoed to be the 
paagliina» or commander of^e pdto^pal fort^ ,th^ 
stepped^ torward and tol4: me, tha^'liajah Graha 

Wa8i,to9(^ftoi5 r^^ 

onlyj^^a^dpaeo fidtowmik 

Itoi^tlii ahto4d ho,«<wonded on|^ side I 
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a amt 


%iil>;!ybe^ , ;3^e,j^wd of wms- 

qa of tbf 

j^v||r« lopped 4ii 

hSPN^ pm Itndg^ ip P> 

^qaibe {leibviraf abipt baj^: a,pa^e» to itbe>I^^ 

wb^eh yvae. aspo^ open 
^pce gppp^ Q»^a was 

a^tad Ptppt|| |[p^ oo the giP^^ surrounded 
by looking men> armed wltb 

^i|li§ar% p,v|sket8, ^as^ His best m^ were 

all in the kubus. , ,We^^ conducted by the 
panglima befqire uieutiopedr dressed in soadet. ,Me 
had distingiushed himse^ in an engagement a few 
days befotie, close to the spot where we stood. 
Both parties . had shown mob than usual courage 
onthetpccasipUj for they engaged a word in band. 

» JPanglhna Hrang, a dne^ yoppg. man irom Sir- 
dsig^ party qf lflO rmen, rpshed 

bremest into the battle and,,! was in&rmed lhat 
the perfonal enepimtec hetwe^a Hp and lAis dajs 
ittg booking fellow who escorted ezolted^^ 

mteresb %.^^wa%«at^ ▼ictoripus, ipd 
yipi^ie blow the Panglima Btang’s head 

:63^ipi:hie,hpdy*'r .i'*-":’, ■:n,'ij^:i '‘i'M'r- '■'•■■' ■'k’'''t' 

aia'a.stout,^*.^^; bttle p||i^- with 
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bat 1 sqonvestal^^b^^ a gQQ^HaQl3a:8t«idiag 
him, 4iad had; W 

li<ai,^ He oomplliined^u^h el the sultan^ tr«^ 
«^nt» and ins»te^ tihen*'up in 

8i^«|defeQce }iiiad i tinm^ hehad a &mi^;te 

anpp<a^4he saltan ivetdd net penhit hng^e 
iofitbe cottntiy« I poinled; ou# to^ bitnS Jhe nee#; 
4sit^^«iid advantage ef* concessimii inifixasf^ nfOE 
him, that if he feturned< quietly to. 
olnbode^ 'Daneu and eultivaled pepper and padd^» 
he arould find many rea%; aanst Um^ and^veold 
leap advantage front the quiet pumiiits ^ 
commerce, than 'frof^ epposition to the sultan of 
B^i, «id«from distmhing^^t^ of the conn* 
try. He seemdS impressed with •the propriety of 
my su^estiohs, andj^ave me authorUy to mi^e 
certain proposal to toe sultan of' of vii^hi^^ 
an atomnmodation^j^ sinc^ I hehoTOi h^ tho 

restdi^ 1 made; Rajah 

Eim^ chintzy! #hich he returned by some-^pdts^ 
and we pmrted in^ the- most fi^ndly maitoer.;y 
yre peu^d one of the ^tan’s e^q^t kubw,; 
opposite side, close to the eqemy’s entr(to!^frtcpt^ 
we observed great .pr^iarati|DS Wh^ mountr 
iag a pounder gunj wm(di:had been brought, 
with great labour hy»the s^tanV%p»|t «Hnd)Kr- 
standing ' that ' t]|ii',i^ Jnlcmged; ^^ 

scbo^er'lying in. the.river, I poin!^. out 
fultan tbe extreme impropriety nagig it^^d 
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,a soknm it Bhou.td li^retutn- 

forthm<& ^ I learBfeBlsQ that 
enteitain^ a lu^ou that the sdian jiad i^ii^' 
as^tance firosa in' anna 1 dispatclveci 

m]^;^^ter that stu^ not the 

oii^ i^tD oomnwDictttetlie hAd 

JjBtA sto(^ of provisions being 

ne^fy.e^Kpended, I i^spatidied a small party early 
tins morning to the ln%, for a fresh sup]^y;t I was 
employ^ the greater ^part of the day convening 
with the sultan on the otgeets of the missiOii> and 
obtaining frmn him a'variety Of information rela^ 
tive to the comm^ce ^and xevennes, tie history 
and agriculture of the counfry. was alw 
re|dy fpSisan interview^ . and most 

annidus dii^sitiou to oondHate a^ the 

greatest atteution. ^Here ^«iinind a rich fiddfor' 
engui^ mid was reluctant to quite: the place» until 
I had:litisfied m^elf hilly upon all pomts. Many 
of the. chiefs of Ddli had^ not, ascended so far as 
whq^ l^now was ; and , every thing here wns ns new 
to'fhose who eccoi|i{^nied me, as to myself. The 
sofr l^e is a rich daiK mould, and must be of al- 
luvial formation, as at ^XJjong Qorab, not frr fixnn 
Kota Jtaiya,.there is a J^le in the groundi deserib-1 
ed tqli^js^hirge .as a laptefuT^ 
and . coni^,S: ‘ the traditimi ^ thatu&is pffirt^ of the 
country has;^ beemrecovered from the hen only a frw 
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ceaturies ago. The rope is of the iju or gomuty, 
aad is in a wonderful state of prei^rvation. 

A little way down the river, there is a place call- 
ed Kota Bangun„: Oppo8ite to which is a fine plan- 
tation of cocoa-nut trees ; and in the middle of the 
river a small island caBed Ftfio .Gorab, firom the 
circumstance of a vessef being yhreekbd there many 
centuries ago. This place, whidi .is'^fet now inha- 
bited, is known by two remarkabljb large trees of 
the katapang and benuang species. Near it, and 
along^ t}ie banks of the river, are a great many of 
the selas-selas tree, the &vourite resort of the bees 
which produce the fine wax of the country. These 
trees may be observed at a distance, towering above 
all the others of the forest. 

Accompanied by the native doctor, I went*t%t 
in the course of the day to visit the sick in the seve- 
ral forts, and administered medicine to many poor 
wretches who had received severe wounds, and were, 
otherwise sick. The doctor probed . the wounds of 
several; but we could not prevail on any of them 
to submil to the necessary operation of extracting 
the ball. ^1 saw many remarkable instances of the 
superstition of the natives. 

Great numbers of the Battas who Were employ- 
ed the sultan as soldiers, came to visit me to-day ; 
amon^ the rest, one of a particularly ferocious and' 
determined appearance; distingushed amongst his 
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companions for his extraordinary courage, and alsv 
as an expert marksman udth idie matchlodc. 
was a native of Seantar in the interior, and be t<^ 
me be had partaken of human flesh seven timp. 
He mentioned this in the course d£ conversation, and 
of his «own accord. He even specified the pardcu- 
tar parts the body whichtivere esteemed the most 
ddicate. With the sword which he h^d in his lumd, 
he smd he had dispatch^ four men, of whom he had 
eaten. He was completelj^equipped for battle, liv- 
ing upon his parson a priming horn, c3rtoii^h'' box, 
cartridges, a matchlock of Menangkabau manufac- 
ture, a shield, and a spear, besides a case of ranjaus 
or sharp sl^ 'of bamboos slimg ov^ Ms idioidder. 
He was dressed in a bajoo of blue cflidii, Achenese 
SNwal or trowsers, a tangulu kapal^ or handker- 
diief for<.the head, and a small ^at-bag dung across 
the othen shoulder, containing bis flinty steel, seree, 
betel-nut, and tobacco* ; ^ 

One or two Battas came from a place call- 
ed Ton^ing, also mentioned their having parta- 
ken of human flesh repeatedly, and expressed their 
anxiety to enjoy a simdar feast upon sdme of the 
jeaeaiy, pmnting to; thc ofher i^de of the river. 
’Hds they said was pieir prijiciinil inducmnent for 
engaging in the service of the sultan. Anothm: 
^fls^yed, witksigns of particular pride and satis- 
filCtdoo, a kris, with whidi ke smd he had killed the 
seducer of hisNrife, and whose head he had sewered 
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his bodiTj lioldingit by the hah^ ftfid ddnldiig 
the b&od M it yet ran wanri from the teins. He 
^hted td a qiot of blood on the kri% which he re« 
qulested nie to lemar]^’ which he^id ttas the blood 
of his tictimi and which he ^ut to hiS iioilc^ smel- 
ling it with a zest difficult to desedbe^ and hiS 
features assuming at the same tinle a friodty of 
expression ivhich would not have been very agrees 
able, had not my safety been guaranteed hy nty 
watchful Sepoy guards •% * ' 

Ttfe Sultan’s force consisted of about 400 men;; 
bne-third of them at least such lavages as I have 
been describing. Their food consisted of the flesh 
of tigers, dephants^ hogs^" snakes, dogs* rats, or 
whatever offiu they could lay thefr hands upom 
Having no religion^ they fear neither Clod nor man< 
They believe that when they ffie, they shaU become 
Wind. Many of them* however^ me converted to 
Islamism ; but the older pec^l^ who have been ae>. 
customed to feast upon htuhan fleshy and other de^ 
licades of that Sort> have an aversion to raeMaho-* 
metan faith, as they cannot afterwards enjoy them* 
Selves, which is their ^irincipad consideration. 

The pepper plantations a little way above Kota 
Jaws, are* kept beautifully clean, rad clear 
grass. They plant ^dy, onioitSj sweet potatoes, 
plantains, rad cottdlt^^vainengd: tiie p^peZ vines. 
Dry poles are< used « rapportars: These polea 
reqmre to be frequently r^laoed ; and tiidr ranrasl. 
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<no doubt, ; causes considerablei;injury to the -vhieS. 
‘The plantations were of l^ge red fridt billed 
the padindang^ which is of ?a very beautiftd ap- 
pearance, bat is, I beUeVei v' df a poisonous quality. 
The jahar tree is one of the handsomest rf the 
forest. The ’ branches are large and spreading, 
leaves small, and the wood hard, and of a coarse 
black grain. ' The binjai a^m is a large and orna- 
mental tree, bearing a bitter fruit, pleasant to the 
taS^. The mentubong ia|niother fine branchy^re^ 
but the wood is soft. 

There is a place near Piilo Barian> called Tan- 
jong Kallumpang, fromfO large tree of the name, of 
which the |imber is most Commonly used for making 
coffins. The wood is of a reddish c^our and coarse 
' grain. At this place the sultan first encamped on 
his mardh up the country,' and had only moved to 
the place where I found him, about ten days 
before; The finest and , most ^ ornamented tree 
whieh I saw in the woodi, was the bungi dedap, 
av tree ^ Reducing a very handsome ridi crimson 
lloWer. The bunga serinia bunglei,' also was in 
"abundance. This tree produces a long bean,'^two 
feet in length, with small seeds and light particles 
like flowers of thistle. The "stem of this tree is 
utod fbr making charcoal for giinpowder. It grows 
tb'^fife height of about SO feet?^ - * ' 

Ais "flie evening apprbached,' I Went out with; my 
fowlirtgipiece, "and had gced, sport;.' 1 shot a mon- 
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key of a partieularly lai^e size^ call^ lotong, >yith 
long )bla(^: hair and tail. > I almost regretted my 
success, as the sight I witnessed wds most distress- 
ing, the animal being only wounded ; lind a young 
one^ which couldrnot be separated from it, clasped 
it in its aim, uttering the most piercing shrieks. 
I 'also shofc'a kubong, or flying squirreL Of the 
feathered bribe, there was an infinite vaiiety. The 
tukang is the largest and handsomest bird 1 
saw; It makes a lou^ croaking noise in passing 
from one tree to another. There is a small black 
bird of exceedingly delicate plumage, with two 
long feathers in its tail, called the amba gra, or 
monkey’s debtor. The ampork is a bir4 with red 
plumage, and has sweet notes. 

't'he party whom I hadj sent for provisions yes- 
terday, mrived about noon, much to the satisfaction 
of all ; for we had nothing left, and there ivas no 
possibility of procuring any thing except a little 
rice at this places Hearing that the Rajah Sebaya 
Linga was at his pepper plantations, abdbt a day’s 
journey from Kota Jawa, and being anxious to 
meet him, to endeavour to introduce the currency 
into the country, tlie sultan dispatched three of 
his people to invite him to come over and meet me 
after niy return from Bulu Oiina, whither I was 
proceeding. I proposed writing a letter in Malays, 
but the sultan informed me that would be of no 
use, as he did not imderstand letters ; and to coU)- 
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iTOce the Rajfth Sel»ya that a European was aos 
tttally tl^ere, and to prevent d^y, he reeonuoaend- 
ed me to send s^me erUdte of my^i^essi I ascorilr 
in^ sent Iwn a doth jacket to look at, and the 
impression of one of my seals (a dog, to which the 
Battas are very pmrtial), upcm a small piece of white 
wa%. Having now arranged every thing with the 
Snltan relative to my mission, and promised to re- 
turn again to Delli after visiting Ifangkat, I pre- 
|Ku:ed for our departure the foUowingday. The 
sultan was loath to part with us, and begged me to 
remain a few days longer/ 

' January.— -The sultan having prepared 

fwo canoes for our conveyance down the river. With 
two expert men in each at the bow and stern, to 
manage the pdas, it became necessary not to j^ro-r 
tract our departure, but to set off in time, in order 
that wi inight reach Kampong llir before dark, the 
river being' foil of those fonni4alde anunals, the 
depbant and rhinoceros, which crane down in im- 
mense h«ds towards evening, to bathe in the 
steteam, and^foequently attach and destroy boafo 
craning suddenly upon them. The sultan and al} 
>the chiefs aopompanied me to the river’s side (when 
I diSbarked), wMcdi was a particular mark of dis- 
#tjB(iDn ; and wp exchanged wdutes in stepping into 
thoi ^ We accordingly embarked the whole 
/party^ ti^ty-nine in numt^in twocimoes, which 
were very ridtetty and leaky, and in wbich we. 
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were in oonatant appre^nsion of bdng upset, the 
stream being extremely rapid, and our frail harks 
gliding aloi^ with a most alarming Telocity. , The 
liter too was full of trees, and occasionally rocks, 
against which the least tottch would have been 
&tal; but the Malays handled the pedes with 
astonishing^ dexterity ; and just as we wertIL in 
momentary expectation of being dashed to piec^, 
they gave the boats a fair direction with the galas. 
The river in some parts was almost impassable, on 
account of the large trees ; and we were obliged to 
land on the bank, while the boat-people cut away 
or lifted the large trunks under which the boat 
passed. The velocity of the stream appeared to be 
nearly six miles an hour. A very considerable de- 
clivity was observable. At the pltce where we 
mnbarked, the banks were about Id or 16 feet in 
height, but they gradually dedined till we reached 
Kampong B^uorr a distance of about 35 mil^s, 
where the banks are nearly level, with the watmr’s 
edge. The country seems to possess immense ad- 
vantages in respect to soil ; but the inhabitants 
want aetillly to make the proper use of nature’s 
prodigal- gifts. The river was skirted byari incon- 
eeivably rich v^tation ; and the yariety of the 
trees on its lofty banks, and the splendid profiirion 
^ their foliage, gave to the landscape an aspect at 
once plearing and Itpcmrian^ The snptsy 
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caUed to my xerallection Afilton’s sublime descrip* 
tion of the creation , 

. Bose, as in dance, the stately trees, and spread 
“ Their branches, hung with copious 'fruit, or gemm’d * * 
" Their blossoms ; with*high woods the . hills were crowh‘d, 
" With tufts the valleys and each frimtain side, 

" With borders long the riyim : that earth now 
" Seem’d lijce to heaven, a seat where (Jods might dwell, 

“ Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 
“ Hfer sacred shades.” 

Pabadise Lost. 

The trees along the banks of the river were ac- 
tually covered with monkeys, black, brown, and 
grey. The birds too swarmed upon the branches, 
some of exceedingly rich and varied plumage wd 
melodious nofis. We observed numerous tracks 
pf the elephant and rhinoceros on the sides of the 
river. The natives do not understand the method 
of catching these finals. The sultan begged I 
would endeavour to persuade some, of the Queda 
people who had been accustomed, to .catch ele- 
phants,. to go over to Dejli, where there is no 
dopht that.an immense quantity of iy^ might be 
coPected. 

The Delli people are very delicate in .respect 
th^ women. As we approadbed the bathmg* 
homies pu the banks of the river, the man at the 
Stem called out wii) a Stentorian voice. 
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* l)oah,” which was a^signal for the females, if 
there were any near thp. river, to move oi£ The 
jnigar-cane iims growing , l^itfiantly in many places 
w« passed, particnlarly at Mabur Bajuntei, No^ 
qneda Seju’s residenee, about half-way up. This 
is a well cultivated spot, covered with large plan- 
tations of plantains. Here there is a very remark- 
able old tree, like an umbrella, the top being bro- 
ken, and the whole tree decayed except a branch, 
which shoots out near the top, and overspreads the 
trunk. My draughtsman took a sketch of this 
extraordinary old tree. At this place formerly re- 
sided Rajah Mabar, one of the sultan’s ancestors, 
of celebrated memory. There is a remarkable plant, 
with a large broad leaf, called sukkat, or salimbar, 
which grows on the stem and branches of large trees, 
used for packing tobacco in, to keep it soft and 
moist. It grows in abundance. Nature indeed 
seems bountifully to have supplied this country 
with every necessary tree and herb, without the 
labour and trouble of cultivation. The bubua, a 
tree somewhat resembling the teak, with large 
leaves, and prickly stem, is found in plenty, and 
used chiefly as posts ^r the construction of their 
houses. Of the datin ibas, a leaf resembling the 
nipah, the natives make baskets, mats, &c.; while 
several species of rattans are found in plenty, and 
furnish them with rc^es, &c. for their boats, mats, 
. baskets, &c. 
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Descending the liver, we passed numerous small 
kampongs, and two small gieja, or churches, where 
th^ was a large conoourseof children >feciting the 
koran. Other parties were amusing themselves la 
the other houses, some playing upon the violki^ 
others beating the gong and drum, sin^ng, &c. ; and 
the inhabitants seemed dtc^ether more settled and 
comfortable than when I passed a few days ago, 
in consequence, no doubt, of the suspension of hos< 
tilities which took place. In the morning, one of 
, the^king’s men was redting with a loud voice, in 
a drcle of about 200 pecq>lc, from a book contain- 
ing the history of the exploits of Alexander the 
Great, translated from the Arabic, which Was in* 
tended to impress the sultan’s warriors with heroic 
potions, and exdte their courage and emulation. 

In passing the village, some of my people made 
several small purchases of cocoa-Uuts, plantains, and 
sugar-cane ; the prices of which were somewhat less 
than at Pinang. Bice, however, was very scarce 
and dear ; only four gantons for the dollar. The 
usual allowance,' there is one ganton, or four diu- 
pas, for a party of 12 men^ for each meal, twice 
p^y. 

reached Kampong Ilfr about seven in the 
evening; and being too late fo go oh board^ihe 
i^g. Vim took up our quartern on board the schooner 
Su^lk fer the night. Numbers of Bhttas who 
)ia4 tahen courage and come down to trade during 
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the suspension of hostilities, came on boa^d the 
schooner. My draughtsman took a groupe of 
them, whp were dressed entirely in their own ma* 
nufactures. I did not observe an article of Emro? 
pean or coast manu&cture upon these men. Many 
others also whom I saw were ^dr^sed in native 
manufactures. TlHy came from Tinging to the 
eastward, a few months ftofore, and had taken up 
their residence for a short time at one of the vil- 
lages a little way up the river. They mentioned 
that there are 800 people at Tinging, the place 
where they reside, five days journey from DelH, 
under the authority of Pangulu Bangun. One of 
them who spoke Malays - tolerably well, said he 
had eaten human fiesh three years ago ; that they 
only eat their enemies. The other two had never 
eaten human flesh. I was detuned till a very 
late hour conversing with these people, and rcr 
tired much fatigued to seek a little repose, which 
I had ^ot enjoyed for several nights, 

2,0th Januaryy^-^}^ ^^ing, long ere daim, 
f* from shprt (as usutd) ibd ^tttrb^ repose I woke,** 
and roused my slumbering attendant^ whose minds 
were less anxious than mine, and whose skins were 
better qualified to rOskt the attacks of the tormentr 
ing musquitpes, wltich allowed me but tittle rest. 
We started early f^ j^ hiig, and were fortunate in 
getting an abundant supply of fish, of which a single 
heat contained no less than 13 dififeirent species. 
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We had been absent from the vessel five days, 
and my friends on board had been collecting curi- 
osities during my absence. Mr Caynegy shot a 
variety of birds, the handsomest of which was a 
burong udang or kingsfisher, with a long red bill, 
and light blue intermixed with scarlet plumage. 
.The flying lizards (chicha teiA)ang) were also in 
plenty on the trees, two of which were secured by 
my clerk. The burong lambu, a large bird with 
black plumage, which makes a noise like a cow, 
and the dendaiig ayer, were frequently seen, but 
wild. 

We were accompanied on our return by the female 
Mata Mata, Che Laut, a most extraordinary and 
eccentric old woman, and more like a man in her ha- 
bits. She is a most intelligent old creature, and gnve 
me a vast deal of interesting information relative 
to the country, and the different places along the 
coast, most of which she had visited. She applied 
for a Malay Testament (of which I had several for 
distribution), which I gave to her, and she express- 
ed her intention of studying it. She speaks a 
little Chinese, Siamese, Chuliahs, and Bengally, 
and once took a trip tp Acheen, purposely to learn 
the language. She is fond of travelling, and has a 
great desire to see different countries. She is a 
poet and historian ; and as she sat in the boat, com- 
posed extempore verses with astonishing fluency on 
any given subject, as fast as I coUld write them 

r 
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down. She knows the name of every river, and 
alndost every chief, from Falembang on the east 
coast, to Soosoo on the west coast of Sumatra. She 
dyes, weaves, and embroiders. Her memory is 
astonishingly retentive ; and she answers questions 
ofi’ almost any subject with wonderful fluency. She 
is in fact a prodigy of learning; but>shc has no 
beauty to boast of, being a mototype of the 
hag in Guy Mannering. She is tall and thin, 
with long hanging ears, and holes nearly the cir- 
cumference of a Spanish dollar. She is usually 
dressed in a long scarlet silk bajoo, with a pair of 
long trowsers, and a tartan sarong or petticoat over 
them reaching to the knee, jwith a salindang or 
scarf of cotton, dyed by herself, a ^een body with 
red ends, which she throws gracefully over her 
shoidders when she goes out. She returned home 
in the evening. 

21s/ Noqueda Unguk, the sultan’s 

prime minister, and the female Mata Mata, who 
were ordered by the sultan to escort me to Bulu 
China, came on board early in the morning ; and I 
again left the brig, with a party of 25 men, in the 
accommodation boat, for a five days trip. We en- 
tered the Bulu China river about eight A. M. 
Here the river is about 400 yards wide, with a fine 
deep channel of 6 and 7 fathoms. On the right 
is Sungei Tenissan Dulmauack. There is another 
channel which communicates with Delli, about 
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MerS is 4 

of 'Achees being 
Wrecked 4»here ftanj ^tunes a^. d'he sand col- 
lected round the wredi, and a pretty litUe gieeU 
idand has ^niing up. Ihe ddes of the ^Ibr 
i^phd wi^ niri bunga apd batu, the bupgor and 
piher.wood for gilding pipws. The boga aflo, a 
spede^nof |i|dinnihe a ^dl (^a^Put treej grows 
abirndantly oi^ the banks, the top of which makes a 
good v^tabl|./ II produces a large fruit resem- 
hlipg a pine apple. ; The nipah ojr artup leaf was 
jdsOi^luadapV^i^^ fruit. 

tiem of the iivefej^and the ^number of channels 
phadcd^tJ^sil^. ^^|l|V^e'by up a river 

4o.j&0>l%b^ about lfij|!ya^ wide a^ the mputh^ 
^ll^ii^fP^t vndth ibr seven or eight miles# 
W’SO.yfas^ fwith a deep dian- 
hdi. of <^||i|^]]ia;^n some This river is 

i!ifij||sd Suh^ <^pidqoai{>'W its stream 

12 niil^, WiPiK ae^’ no tra^ of inhabit^ 
iWe rejt^lb' greep island 
M^;centre of Pi^t^j^biug, ■ 
*^iie|Ving $ebk thc*b<iwi^t. ch^- 

[caft^two hours' hard pulh i^hed the en^ 
atre^.i^c^^^ Buhi 
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cut by the inhabitants a few years ago-*-a |)roof of 
more than common industry. Thg Femagang Haji 
met us at the mouth of the small rivar, having gone 
to the brig to wait upon me, and missed us while 
we were up the Sunjei Belouai. I gave him a pre- 
sait of white European cloth, with whicl^ he was 
much pleased, having nevbr seen any so fine. He 
told me that European white doths Were yery sale- 
able in the country at present. 

We entered the village of Bendar Sampei 
about seven in the evening. My people were 
quite ^rn out with the fatigue of pulling from 
eight o’clock in the morning, without intermission, 
under a hot vertical sun. We passed a most 
beautifiU pulei or wax tree of an immense siz^ two 
reaches below the village. The appearance of this 
village as we entered it in the dusk of the evening, 
was more prepossessing than it proved to be in day 
lighti A great number of prows were lying in the 
river ; and their lights, together with the lamps in 
the houses, united to the sound of music in all di- 
rections, rendered the scene extremely lively and 
pleasing as vfe glided up the river. We moved 
our baggage into the houseof a respectable inhabit- 
ant, Che Abaag, dose to Shabundar Sampei’s 
bouse. The latter had gone two. days before to 
Delli. Noqueda Amal was acting during his 
absence, but nothing could be done without the 
shabundar, who is the prindpal. man there. I r&< 
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paid Che Abaiig’s hospitality by a present of chintz ' 
and handkerchiefs to himself and his two sons. 

January . — Early this morning T went oijt 
to take a siurvcy of the Kampong Bendar. The 
ground is very swampy and muddy, consequence 
of which* walking was not very easy or agreeable. 
Some of the dwellings, however, have an appeaa:- 
ance of comfort. The people were, busily engaged 
in various occupations ; some were cutting fire- 
wood, others were preparing planks for prows, and 
others were pounding paddy, &c. The inhabitants 
are respectful and obliging, never addressing me 
without the epithet Tuan,” or Sir, which is 
by no means common in many Malayan countries. 

I shot a patatow bird, a beautiful species of wood- 
pecker, with dark yellow plumage, and a long bill. 
Of shell-fish which had been brought from the sea 
shore, there appeared to be a great variety ; viz. 
cockles of a very large size, muscles and oysters ; 
also a peculiar sm-t of wilk called kalimboy, with a 
black shell, and the fish protected with a shell co- 
ver, the whole resembling a small Scotch snuff- 
mull. 

In consequence of the rain, which began to fall in 
torrents at eight o’clock, I was confined the whole 
day to the house ; but was busily employed in the 
meantime in collecting information from the na- 
tives who' flocked in vast numbers to visit us, and 
vied with each other in their attention in brineins: 
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me specimens of warlike instruments, flowers, &c. 
of which my China-man made sketches. The mata 
mata was very active in procuring supplies of fish, 
&c. A man just arrived from Soonghal informed 
me that the Or^g Kaya was at Selagan-layan, one 
day’s journey from Soonghal,%here there ia a small 
village, and an extensive pepper plantation. Sul- 
tan Ahmet was at Kullumpang. I was very anxi- 
ous to reach Soonghal as soon as possible, both 
that I might examine the state of the coun- 
try, and also persuade the Orang Kaya to intro- 
duce our currency. I was informed, however, that 
the woods were infested with a travelling banditti, 
known by the name of Gumpangan, or Musu 
Bringing, who shoot from behind trees, and plun- 
der passengers. The country around Delli is in- 
fested with the same banditti. I was in conse- 
quence prevented from penetrating further into 
the interior; and the rajah fearing that I should 
meet with some accident, declined to give me 
guides, as I requested. These people lurking in 
the brushwood, are effectually concealed ; and from 
this covert they fire their small poisoned arrows, 
which gliding through the air v?ithout noise, carry 
sure death to their unwary victims. I saw several 
people who had encountered straggling parties of 
these banditti in their journies, and had been 
wounded severely by their attacks. The people 
around me amused themselves with playing at 
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chess (chatur or main gajah), all day. This game 
is very common in all the countries which I visit- 
ed ; and some very skilful players are to be met 
with. 

Q,3dJanuary . — DuHng the night, three men 
w’erc observed close under my bed place, attempt- 
ing to make a hole in the wall, which was only of 
thill samiers. As soon as they were observed, 
they made olf with all speed. My sentry kept a 
good look out. I was kept awake a great part of 
the night by one of my ho?it’s sons, vvho ivas recit- 
ing a poetical tale, to which a large party around 
him were listening with delight. His voice was 
soft and musical, and the recitation pleasing; 

My writer and a messenger who left this place 
two days ago for Soonghal, not having returned, I 
was forced to wait for the chief from Kullumpang. 
It rained hard during the greatest part of the day. 
During a little interval of fine weather, I went to 
the adjoining village, Pangalan Bulu, to visit the 
Pemagang Haji. The distance is comparatively 
short by land, but the road is a mere compound of 
mud and water, in which I would have sunk to the 
kiiecs. I preferred, therefore, going in a boat, 
though it was extremely difficult to make any way 
against the strong current in the confined channel 
which was cut a few years ago, and where the wa- 
ter runs as if it were a sluice. Rather than make 
a pathway of 200 yards, the inhabitants prefer 
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wading 300 or 400 yards in the middle of the 
stream. Wc saw some little boys mounted on 
small horses, dashing into the river at full gallop, 
and swimming about. The horses appeared to be 
well trained to the sport. I shot a beautiful blue 
bird, with a yellow beak, called a purling, whose 
notes are not unlike the blackbird ; also several of 
the dove species, balnm and punci, which are very 
numerous, and very delicate eating. The barow 
barow, a splendid yellow bird, sings also like a 
blackbird ; and according to the report of the na- 
tives, can be taught to speak. 

Of domestic animals, the cat seemed the most 
plentiful. They are the genuine Malay cats, with 
a screw in their tails, large and powerful, and ex- 
cellent ratters. In all the cottages I observed the 
women industriously employed, beating paddy, 
making cases for rokos, spinning, and dyeing. From 
the leaves of the pine-apple, which grows wild in 
the woods, in plenty, they make a fine thread, 
which is sometimes used as a substitute for silk. 
Every article of necessity, and many of luxury, are 
to be found in this country, which possesses many 
advantages and natural resources, capable of being 
improved to a vast degree. The excessive indo- 
lence of the natives, however, is a bar to all im- 
provement. They gain a subsistence with little 
trouble or exertion, and devote the greater part of 
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their time to sleep and idleness, smoking maddat 
(opium), &c. Opium smoking, however, is not so 
prevalent here as at Soonghal, where almost every 
person I saw uses this pernicious drug. 

Towards evening, three traders (Battas), who 
had just travelled across from the interior of Lang- 
kat, with which place and Soonghal there is a con- 
stant communication, came in. They were pf the 
tribe Karau Karau, and were dressed entirely in 
blue cloth of coast manufacture, called murch and 
chelopan, of which such large quantities are annu- 
ally imported by the Chooliahs into Pinang. Al- 
most all the Battas whom I saw here were dressed 
in these cloths ; and some few had bajoos or jackets 
of European chintz or white cloth. Nothing but the 
want of means prevents them from all wearing Euro- 
pean cloth, to which they have lately become very 
partial. The pepper plantations are thriving re- 
markably well in this quarter, and coming into bear- 
ing rapidly. Their produce will give these people in- 
creased means of purchasing their favourite dresses ; 
and I have no doubt, from what I saw, and the 
evident partiality and growing taste for European 
chintzes, maddapollams, muslins, and handker- 
chiefs, that the demand for these articles will soon be 
very great, and the sales extensive. I passed two old 
decayed churches at Pangalan Bulu, near which are 
planted a variety of variegated laurels, called mas 
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mas, used in their funeral ceremonies, and which are 
usually planted around the tombs of the dead. 
One of tliese Battas had a hair lip. 

231^ January . — My patience now became quite 
exhausted, waiting for the young chief; and al- 
though I saw an evident objection on the part of 
the Pemagang Haji to my going up the country, 
I determined to set out at all risks, with a party of 
a naick and six sepoys, six lascars, Mr Brown, and 
my ;draught8man. The Pemagang Haji not having 
come down to meet me this morning, agreeably to 
promise, I went to his house about seven o’clock. 
We waded up to our knees in mud ; a little boy 
on horseback preceding us, and showing the chan- 
nel of the river, and my people dragging a canoe 
by main force over the shallows. They were in 
consequence greatly fatigued before commencing 
their journey. The Pemagang Haji urged a 
variety of objections against my journey, such 
as the bad roads, and the danger of an attack 
from the banditti, and the chance of my people 
being lamed by the ranjaus or sharp bamboos in 
the pathways. We started, however, from Panga- 
lan Bulu about eight a. m., passed the villages of 
Kallambir and Dangla, pleasantly situated on the 
banks of the river, and reached KuUumpang, the 
residence of Sri Sultan Ahmet, about four o’clodi, 
travelling up to our middle in mud and water in 
some places, the paddy here and there growing 
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over our heads two or three feet in some places^ 
loaded with rain ; and as the pathway was narrow, 
we were completely drenched. In other places, we 
passed along pathways with thorny bushel on 
either side, and had our faces and hands scratched 
all over. I dressed on the side of the river, after 
washing off the blood with which my legs were co- 
vered, from the bites of the small leeches. The 
sun was very oppressive all day ; and I think it is 
probable the quairtity of blood extracted by .the 
leeches prevented an attack of fever, or more se- 
rious consequences, from the excessive heat and ex- 
posure to the sun. It was too late in the afternoon 
to proceed further, and we accordingly halted for 
the night. It being necessary to give the Orang 
Kaya Soonghal notice of our approach, I dispatched 
my writer with a guide on horseback, but they re- 
turned shortly afterwards, having met some of the 
Orang Kaya’s people, who informed them he was 
ready to receive me. 

As we approached the village, the people were 
just reaping the paddy, which is plucked off by the 
ears, and piled up in small stacks or ricks, as we 
pile the sheaves in England, containing about two 
to five coyans each ; and the tops of these are neat- 
ly thatched with straw and garlands of flowers, 
having a rural effect. The paddy here, as at 
Belli, is very long, and a large grain. A great 
variety of flowering shrubs surrounded the house, 
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There was an abundance of fruit trees also, pat 
ticularly plantains and papaw, which were the 
largest and finest flavoured 1 ever saw. The pep- 
per vines around the house were in fine bear- 
ing, and they were just beginuing to pluck the 
fruit. Some of the vines were supported by dry 
poles, others by the bangkiidu tree. 

The musquitocs were so numerous at noon in 
the woods, as to render the travelling extremely 
disagreeable. W e could not halt a moment with- 
out being attacked by thousands bf them. We 
siiw several herds of bulfaloes, of an extraordinary 
large size. They were fatter and in better keeping 
than any bullocks I ever saw in Smithfield market. 
They were very wild, and fled at our approach, ap- 
pearing alarmed at the red coats of the soldiers, 
'riie tracks of elephants, tigers, and hogs, were nu- 
merous in all the pathways ; and we saw evident 
signs of a large herd of elephants having crossed 
the pathway on which we were travelling, the even- 
ing before. These animals sleep during the day, 
and we were therefore under no apprehensions of 
an attack. In all the marshes snipes were nume- 
rous, and rose in large covies : not being fired at, 
they were quite tame and fearless. As we passed 
the village of Dangla, the people had just caught 
a large elk by a noose, of Avhich they gave us a very 
small portion, which was good and tender. The 
natives cut the flesh up into very thin sliaes, and 
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dry it in the sun. Some of the Malays are good 
marksmen, and shoot deer in plenty. One man 
was pointed out to me at this village, who could 
kin a large bird with a single ball upon a tree, and 
seldom missed. We did not see many serpents on 
our journey. We killed only one beautiful, green 
snake, called umbaka, 3^ feet long. Of the ant 
species there was a great variety, some as large as 
bees ; and the large red ant, which bites so severe- 
ly, dropping from the leaves of trees upon passen- 
gers. These insects, united to the musquitoes, 
mid the small leeches, contributed to render the tra- 
velling extremely painful and disagreeable ; while a 
vertical sun over our heads increased the fatigue of 
our journey. 

I shall now proceed to enumerate the most re- 
markable vegetable productions which I observed in 
the woods, without much regard to their arrange- 
ment. The small chillie, called,the bird’s eye, was 
met with in all directions, growing most luxuriant- 
ly. Daun nilum, a leaf used for stuffing beds and 
pillows, and a considerable article of trade amongst 
the natives, was also pleutiffil. Of wild peas, there 
was a great variety, the flowers of which are ex- 
tremely delicate. A small yellow fruit, called trong 
asam, with a rough coat, full of small seeds, and 
resembling in taste a sour gooseberry, rather agree- 
able to the palate in a hot day, we also found in 
large quantities, and my people ate plentifully of 
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them, v?ithout suffering any of the bad effects which 
I apprehended from their great acidity. The le- 
mon was very plentiful in the jungles, the trees 
growing to a large size, and the fruit very fine. 
Guavas were also growing wild in the woods ; or 
had been planted there, and the seeds being scat- 
tered about and carried by the birds, produced 
that immense quantity of trees which we saw. 
The abang abang tree, which is also seen in great 
abundance, is used for making charcoal as an in- 
gredient of gunpowder ; also the bankiri, of which 
we observed many trees. The kakumbo tree, 
the bark of which is used as a substitute for 
seree, of a strong pungent quality, and the galin- 
gan or puting malela, the leaf of which they use for 
the cure of the small-pox, were also met with in 
plenty. We passed many beautiful selaslas trees, 
but did not observe any hives upon them. The 
natives had just stripped them of their precious 
load. The bark of these trees is quite smooth, 
and the leaves very diminutive. There is seldom 
a branch under 60 or 70 feet, which renders the 
ascent difficult and dangerous. The benuang trees 
were also numerous, llie daun radudu, a medid- 
nal herb, is also common. The anau tree was very 
abundant, and of a particularly large size ; and rat- 
tans and canes in plenty. The natives use a large 
rattan, very common here, called chimmo, for draw- 
ing up water from the river, and for crossing the 
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stream with. A variety of little ornamental shrubs 
and flowers, like bachelor’s buttons, coxcombs, &c. 
were also observed at the sides of the pathways, 
and many other useful or ornamental trees and 
herbs, which I had not time to examine, and which 
I regret that I do not possess a sufiicient acquain- 
tance with the science of botany to describe. The 
journey was upon the whole very interesting, the 
woods being like a garden in some places, where 
the natives had partially cleared awaj; the jungle. 
Here is truly a rich field for the naturalist. 

On coming near the young chief’s house, the 
sepoy guard saluted with five rounds of musketry, 
which was immediately returned with the same 
number from swivels laid on the ground. I'he 
firing attracted a large concourse of the JMalay and 
Batta peasants from the adjoining pepper and pad- 
dy plantations, who thought the enemy had come 
upon them, and arrived fully prepared to defend 
their chief, equipped with tlieir martial accoutre- 
ments, and breathless from the haste with which 
they had hurried to the spot. They were assured- 
ly a motley assemblage, and an extremely wild and 
savage looking group. They eyed us with astonish- 
ment. The young sultan came out to meet me; 
but being little acquainted with diplomatic cere- 
monies and receiving European visitors (for he had 
never beheld a white face before), he was a good 
deal embarrassed, which appeared in an alTectatiou of 
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excessive civility and compliment. On my pulling 
oflP my hat therefore in saluting him, he pulled his 
handkerchief right off his head, and made a simi- 
lar profound salutation, which is quite contrary to 
all rules of Malayan etiquette. They salute by 
bending, and nearly touching each other’s heads 
twice, clasping each others hands lengthways, that 
is, the inferior putting his two clasped hands into 
the superior’s, who gives them a gentle pressure. 
In presenting seree, they are very ceremonious. 
Sultan Ahmet is a fine, sensible, good humoured 
lad, however, and became quite frank and unre- 
served. 

Sultan Ahmet was very inquisitive and eager 
for information; and with his tutor, a Javanese 
priest, who had been on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and who has been teaching him to read the koran, 
and instructing him in the mysteries of his reli- 
gion, kept me company till midnight, showing no 
inclination even then to retire, till I reminded him 
of the fatiguing journey which I had made, and 
that I required rest. I had not seen much opium 
smoking till to-day ; and those whom I had seen 
addicted to the practice, rather seemed disposed to 
conceal their vicious propensity ; for such it is con- 
sidered by all respectable natives ; but the young 
sultan’s uncle, Tuanko Marim, unceremoniously 
brought his pipe and smoking apparatus, and used 
it beside me, as an European would do his hookah 
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or cheroot. He was a poor emaciated sickly look- 
ing man, and had all the characteristic marks of 
long indulgence in this vicious propensity. He 
continued whiffing till about nine o’clock, when he 
retired quite stupified and giddy, and unable to 
reach his own threshold witl^out support. He 
told me that he used a ball, or one catty, of bpium 
annually. I presented the young sultan with some 
European cloths, rose-water, &c. and the same to his 
uncle. The letter from the honourable the gover- 
nor was received with due form and ceremony, and 
read aloud in the presence of all his attendants. 
At this place, correspondence by letter is little 
practised. Shortly after our arrival, a messenger, 
with 30 attendants, arrived from the Orang Kaya 
Soonghal, with a handsome sword or kris panjang, 
wrought with gold filagree; and communicated 
the Orang Kaya’s directions to take possession of 
a prow at Bulu China, the commander of which 
had died. In conversing with some of these people 
who had just arrived, one of them informed me 
that he had been trading in the interior a few 
months before, and lost one of his companions, who 
was killed and eaten by the Battas near the great 
lake, because he wore a short sarong, which is con- 
sidered very indelicate amongst a certain tribe of 
Battas, and a great insult. They wear their gar- 
ments down to their feet. The Battas at Kulliun- 
pang are of the tribe of Karau Karau. They 
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each carry a small bag over their shoulder, con- 
taining their seree and rokos, or small cheroots, 
made of shag tobacco, rolled in a dry leaf, of which 
they make a most profuse use, being seldom a 
minute without one in their mouths. They leave 
their wives and children on the mountains, and 
come down to cultivate pepper, returning general- 
ly once in the year for a few days, with the fruits 
of their industry. They resemble the Chinese a 
good deal in their frugal habits, and desire of col- 
lecting money. They keep the pepper gardens 
beautifiilly clean. Sultan Ahmet has about 200 
of these Battas in constant employ at his gardens, 
close to Kullumpang, which produced last year 50 
coyans or 1300 peculs, and the quantity is increas- 
ing annually, a number of young vines coming 
gradually into bearing. We observed many small 
boats plying up and down the river, and there was 
an appearance of bustle and trade very different 
from what we observed at Delli. The small 
house in which we slept, used as a hall of audience 
generally, was open all round, and we were ex- 
posed all night to a heavy dew, and cold piercing 
wind. It was elevated upon slender posts, about 
eight feet from the ground, very ricketty, and 
being overloaded, we were in momentary expecta- 
tion of its falling down, and burying us in its 
ruins. 



02 JOUllNEY TO SOONOHAr,. 

24/Zt January . — We were provided with three 
horses by the young chief this morning, for our 
journey to Soonghal, which rendered the travelling 
more easy. No , saddles could be procured, here, 
and the bridles were rudely made of rattans. My 
Chinese draughtsman fortunately had a blanket, 
which I doubled up, and it served as a tolerable 
substitute | but I was forced to dismount repeated- 
ly to put it to fights, as it continually slipped from 
under me. These little animals displayed a won- 
derful agility in leaping over the trunks of trees, 
which were in some places laid across the path- 
ways. Our progress was rather slow, my people 
suffering from the long march and fatigues of 
yesterday ; and I had great trouble to keep them 
together, some of them loitering behind in the 
jungles, and reluctant to naefve on. We travelled 
for the most part close, ^taCthe banks of the river, 
the pathivays skirting lotne beautiful plantations 
of pepper. The .Bat^ cottages resemble bird- 
cages, and are elevated upon very lofty posts, the 
sides being generally made of split bamboos, neatly 
wrought. Thes 9 cottages are pleasantly situated 
in clumps of bamboos, siirrounded also by plantain 
and .other fruit trees, and their kampongs well 
stocked with poultry, pigs, . dogs,: &c. Tlie artaps 
with which they cover their houses arc very large, 
and last many years without renewal. We saw 





niaiiy boats passing down the river with pepper 
during the day. 

At all the villages we passed, we sent a person 
in advance to give notice of our coming, to prevent 
the women and children from being alarmed. We 
saw numbers of girls about seven and eight years of 
. age, in a perfect state of nudity. At the small 
village of Tanjotig Mangosta, the chief of which is 
Datu Tubba, brother of the Orang Kaya Soonghal, 
and to whom I made a small present, we had 
to cross the river, which is very deep and rapid, 
60 yards wide. Some of tlie lascars mounted the 
horses and swam them across ; but the velocity of 
the current swept them away at least 100 yards 
down the river before they could readi the oppo- 
site shore, which was elevated, and had steps or 
stairs, which the little animals clambered up most 
dexterously. I crossed in a canoe made of the 
trunk of a small tree scooped out ; only two past 
sengers could cross by this narrow canoe at a time, 
which rendered the passage tedious. Some of my 
attendants being rather impatient, overloaded the 
boat, and were upset several times ; but being expert 
swimmers, they suffered no other injury than the 
wetting of their clothes. We shortly afterwards 
came to a romantic little village, called Tanjong 
Sabdi, so completely obscured by trees, that it was 
not observed till we came close upon it. The vene- 
rable chief of this village, Datu Tiudal, came out to 
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meet us. This old man appeared to be upwards 
of 100 years of age, with a long pure white beard, 
hanging down to his middle. He had been thus 
long in the world, and never saw a white faee 
before. His people had just killed a fine stag, 
part of which he presented to me, in return for a 
small present of cloth which I gave him. His 
kampong was well stocked with cocoa-nut, betel-nut, 
and jack trees, and every thing around bespoke 
quiet, content, and domestic happiness. His great- 
grand-children were stout boys of 10 years of age, 
quite naked like the girls. Poultry seemed very 
plenty Here, and is protected against the civet 
cats, which are very numerous and destructive, 
by strong palisades closely lashed together un- 
der their houses. We saw a good deal of Indian 
corn growings called jagong. The katimahar tree, 
which grows on the banks of the river, and the 
leaves of which make a fine vegetable for curry, 
was also abundant. The wood is used for making 
sheaths for swords and creeses. . From the bijan or 
linga seed, the natives extract oil. This is a great 
article of trade here. 

On approaching Soonghal within four milei^ there- 
is an extensive marsh, the ground all around it 
being considerably elevated. We then entered 
upon a beautiful open plain of two or three miles 
extent, which brought us to the village, where we 
arrived late in the afternoon. We were met at the 
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distance of a quarter of a mile, by a party of a 
hundred men, well armed; The Orang Kaya’s ne* 
phew, Datu Malela, a dissolute, opium-smoking 
young matt of twenty, met us, and gave us rather 
an inhospitable reception. He informed me it was 
neceimry I should change my trowsers for a sarong 
or petticoat> and that the sepoys must do the same, 
and take the flints from their muskets, when we 
should be admitted into the village, but on no 
other conditions ; and he added, that he was pre- 
pared to resist any attempt to force our way in, 
unless we complied with these terms. I found 
that such was eertaii^ the case ; for my Malay 
writer, who had gone in advance, saw a number of 
swivels loaded, and a quantity of gunpowder ex- 
posed to the sun to dry. This young man con- 
ducted himself in a most uncourteous manner ; and 
it Was the only instance of a want of hospitality 
which I experienced during the whole of my voy- 
age. He accompanied his observations with rather 
violent gestures, holding a sword in his hand; 
and, knowing how readily these people work them- 
selves up to a phrenzy, though perhaps they had 
originally no hostile designs, I turned round to my 
small escort, and desired them to be on the alert. 
The naick, a fine spirited fellow, who had been at 
tl\e capture Java, was anxious to fire, and asked 
me in his-own language if he should dispatch the 
young chief, who was speaking to me with sudi 
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violence. 'Being prepared then for the worst, I 
calmly remonstrated with the young man, holding 
my commission in one hand, ^nd a sabre in the 
other. I told him that the object of my mission 
was quite pacific ; and that, if there was any objec- 
tion to my reception, he ought to have sent me pre- 
vious notic% and not to have aUqwM me to come so 
long a journey. I informed him also, that it was 
quite contrary to all om* rides of good breeding tP 
wear a petticoat ; and that 1 should bring dis- 
grace upon myself and m)E employers, by comply- 
ing with so ridiculous a custom; and I assur^ 
him, that when he favoure^me with a visit at Pi- 
nang, he should be at liberty to wear any dress he 
pleased. The jocose manner in which I uttered 
this address, seemed to have the desired effect, and 
he began to smile. I added, that unless I. was 
uncondifiMinally admitted, and received with pro- 
per respect, as an agent of the Pinang govern- 
ment, and my people with their arms and accoutre- 
ments upon them, I would instantly retrace my 
steps, and take up iny quarters for the night with 
the elephants and tigers. His features now assum- 
ed a more placid expression ; and c^ing my deter- 
mination, he consented to our entering the village 
unconditionally. The cause of this extraordinary 
condu^ I afterwards ascertained. Qe was ^ an ad- 
herent and friend of the Rajah PtUo Barian; and 
the sultan Delli, the very day I quitted him. 
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had tried the effect of the large gun belon^ng to 
the schooner^ one of the baUa fired from winch was 
produced to me by Tuanko Malela, who inquired 
if I bad assisted the sultan with arms. This being 
soon explained satisfactorily, he was heartily asham- 
ed of his conduct ; and 1 endeavoured further to 
strengthen thes# impressions on his mind by mark- 
ed attention to him. 

I ‘was>^ conducted to the house of the panglimas,- 
where I had not waited long, when the Orang Kaya 
arrived, and seated himself upon tjbe pyebald skin 
of a horse, another being prepmed for me. I found 
it rather irksome sitting for two hours with legs 
across like « tailor ; but I was obliged to submit i 
for there was nothing in the shape of a chair. 
The Orang Kaya is a respectable looking man^ 
about 46 years of age. His three sons, Sedul 
Hamed, Dalil, and Mahini, handson#^ youths, 
wiA Very fair complexions, accompanied him. I 
lost no rime in ixplaining to him the reception I 
had met with from his hephew, who had with- 
drawn to a distant comer of the room, in which 
there were at least 300 men assembled. He re- 
plied, Ah ! this young man is quite beyond my 
“ controul : if I tell him to go to the right, he 
“ goes to the left.” The Orafig Kaya received me 
with attention, and we hM a long conversation 
upon the trade of the country. He expressed himo^ 
self much jdeased at niy interference in the 
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ences at Delli, and disapproves of the sultan’s pro- 
ceedings on this occasion, fie beare ike sultan no 
good will, and Was at war with him about a year 
ago. Although there is an apparent reconciliation, 
1 think it very probable that they will ere long be 
involved in fresh disputes. 

Sopnghal is a pretty looking4>h^, situated on 
high banks, in some places SO feet high. Ah ex- 
change of salutes took place ; and I gave^the Orang 
Kaya and his sons some pieces of cloth as presents, 
fie sent me th§ head of a «alf which had just been 
killed, and the dried flesh of deer. The principal 
inhabitants of this place are Battas, a very dark 
ill-looking race. They wear bracelets of gdd, sil- 
ver, . and copper on their arms, and rings on their 
fingers and toes. There is a very large population 
of Battas in this quarter, who cultivate pepper. 
They ha^ no religion at dfl. Very few are con- 
verted to the Mahometan fluth. They are )|k- 
ceedingly filthy about their houses ; the one which 
we occupied being filldd above and below with 
bones, skulls of buboes, and some large monkeys, 
having so great a resemblance to human , bones, as 
to excite not the most pleasurable ideas, and a sus- 
^don in the minds of my people, that we had got 
into the country of the cannibals. I was surrounded 
during, the evening with the following panglimas, 
who are the superintendants of the pq>per planta- 
tions viz. liebly, Pindop, Bunda, Pmus, Nimi- 
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pa, Trapatemi, Pelokan, Gajah, Sapimatu, Bapa* 
bajek, Tupmg, and Lebu-nubi ; all of the Karau 
tribe, whose principal inquiries ■ were concerning 
the price of pork in my country. We passed the 
night amongst these, and a hundred more such wild 
sav^es, assembled in the large room where the 
Orang Kaya held, the audience. They did not re- 
tire lo«rest till the morning. They were collected 
mto sn^U groupes of 10 and 15, all around the 
room, smoking opium, playing at chess, cards, and 
dice, some sharpening their bright glittering swords 
and creeses, others polishing hew sheaths, &c. It 
was altogether as wild a scene as I have ever wit- 
nessed, or?wish to see again. My sentry had ra- 
ther an anxious time of it, and none of my party 
enjoyed very k)und repose. I own I did not feel 
myself mu^ at ease amongst tuch a set of wild 
savages, who feared neither God nor maetfc 
^The houses at Soonghal are large and commo- 
dious. The sides, or pannels, are curiously made 
with planks fotur feet high, lashed together with 
the Iju cord> neatly worked, projecting inwards be- 
low, and outwards above. There is a large centre 
room the whole lei^h of the house; a verandah 
on one side depressed about a foot; and on the 
other side, level with the large room, a tow of sm^l 
cabins, about four feet wide by six feet long. I 
have remarked before, that the.girls at Bulu China 
have^ little or no clothing ; but at Soonghal they 
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jEure all dressed. It is strange, that in so short a 
distance there should be such a markid difiere^ce 
in manners, the Malays being so very indelicate, 
and the Battas so much the reverse. With all 
their boasted ddicacy, however,' at Soonghal, I 
observed some men and women passing across the 
river without any clothing at all. They are ob- 
liged to wade across the river, the stream- being 
too wide and rapid to admit of a bridge, which 
would be carried away by the heavy floods. 

morning immense crowds 
of Battas from thd plantations had assembled 
around the house, to look at us with wonder^gazing 
eyes. The Orang Kaya begged me to allow the 
sepoys to go through their manoeuvres, which they 
did to the great delight of hundreds of astonished 
spectators. The Zeroising ground w^ on. a small 
island in the centre of the river, called Pulo Fantjei, 
on which also I observed a number of bullocks, 
buffaloes, and horses, all in good condition. From 
this place we saw the hills (Gunong Sebaya), 
where the Rajah Sebaya Linga resides. This chief 
has a house at Soonghal, which was dose to the 
bihise where we stopt. His uncle^ Datu Tabeo 
Kum Sebaya Kampong Furbisi, was the' occupier 
of the house, and I requested him to send and im 
vite the Rajah Sebaya to come down and meet me 
at the fatig. This chibf is fond of travelling about 
the country, and has about 15 wives with separate 
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establishments in all different parts ; so that he is 
always at home wherever he goes. 

• A young kd who had accompanied us from 
Bulu China, and to whom- 1 gave two dollars for 
conducting us, lost 21 dollars the evening we ar> 
rived, to one of the Battas ; and in the morning he 
appeared with his creditor, a most ferocious looking 
fellow, and requested me ,to pay the debt, alleging 
it was one of old standing ; that this man was a 
relative of his, and was ashamed to confess that he 
had been gambling. Not knowing, however, the 
extent of his propensities in that way, and appre- 
hensive that he might incur similar debts, I per- 
mitted him to be bound, according to the custom 
of the place. If he had refused to submit to this, 
the creditor might have put iMin to death with im- 
punity. ]^e was removed to the house of the cre- 
ditor, bound hand and foot, where he would re- 
main till the debt was liquidated, or, if he chose, he 
might sell himself in order to pay it. 1 was inform- 
ed that this lad was an incorrigible gambler ; and 
he had no doubt been encouraged to go to such an 
extent, under an idea that I would relieve him. 

I did not observe any manufactures at Soonghal, 
the inhabitants being wholly devoted to agricul- 
ture, and exchanging its products for the manufac- 
tures of other countries. Next to pepper, the 
principal produce.s,is gambier, of a very superior 
quality.' The Battas here have a curious custom 
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of pat(^ng a little square piece of white cloth, 
sometimes in the shape of a cross, on thdr doth 
which they wear round their shoulders. 

I would have penetrated further into the pepper 
plantations, could I have edeukted upon provi- 
sions. For my own pai^ I was satisfied with 
a little salt fish and rice, a biscuit, or any thing 
else; but my people began to complain. They 
did not feel themsdves very comfortable amongst 
such a savage looking set of people. Their legs 
were tired, and sore from the bites of 4he leeches ; 
and the want of their usual meals was more than 
they could patiently bear. 

Among many suggestions for the improvement 
and increase of trade between this country and 
Finang, the Orang Kaya, and indeed all the chiefs 
1 met, spoke of the advantage that would accrue 
from a settlement at the island of Fankoh. Num- 
bers of their prows have been compelled to extend 
their voyages down the straits, in consequence of 
the apprehension of pirates there, and the delay 
has been very ruinous to them. They assured me, 
that if a station were formed there, to protect them 
against pirates, they would fiock in immense num- 
bers to Finang, and even the Battas would venture 
across in small boats to trade. They find a great 
difficulty in procuring fire-arms for the defence of 
their prows. They even spea]^ of the advantage 
which of lajte years they have derived frim the 
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clearing away of Pulo Kimau, and from the esta- 
blishment of guards around Pinang. Previous to 
the adoption by government of these measures, the 
pirates used to lurk in all ihe creeks and small 
bays around the island ; and when these poor people 
thought they had reached the end of their voyage, 
they were exposed to be attacked and plundered 
of all they possessed, carried nway to other coun- 
tries, and sold as slaves. Such dangers tended 
greatly to discourage the intercourse between these 
states and Pinang, which has, however, improved 
greatly during the few last years, in consequence 
of the beneficial measures that have been adopted. 

The Orang Kaya having engaged to come down 
the river in five or six days to visit the vessel, and 
having hired a small canoe for 10 dollars, which 
with difficulty held my party, I left Soonghal at 
eight o’clock in th& morning, and sailed down the 
river at the rate of six knots an hour. The sinu- 
osity of this river is much greater than the Delli ; 
and in turning some of the sharp angles, the dan- 
ger was great, the ^ver being very shallow in 
some parts, and full of large trees and rocks. The 
Malays managed the canoes in the most dexterous 
manner. The old noqueda to whom it belonged, 
however, and who had charge of the helm, was in a 
sad state of alarm, and was constantly crying out 
to balance the boat^ or we shoffid be upset, a pro- 
spect by no means agreeable to me. He was parv 
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ticulnr in giving the women due notice of our ap- 
proach, by bawling oul^ long ere we came in 
sight of the villages, “ bouh,” as he did not at all 
relish the idea of a fine oi^ l6 dollars, the penalty 
enacted by the chief, for approaching any woman 
when she is bathing, without SQunding the usual 
alarm. We passed many pretty little villages and 
kampongs, with thriving plantations, on each side 
of the river. The vegetation was truly rich, but 
the soil not equal to that up the Dellt river. The 
black mould was seldom more than twb, three, and 
four feet deep. 

We reached Kullumpang at noon, and met 
Sultan Ahmet on horseback, going up to Soong- 
hal; but he returned and accompanied me to 
Kampong Bendar, where the accommodation boat 
was stationed. On our way down we paid a visit 
to his sister. Rajah Wan Chindra Dewi, wife of 
the Kejuruan Muda of Langkat, whose sepa- 
ration from him has been one of the principal 
causes of the war between the sultan of Delli and 
the rajah of Langkat. The old sultan took the 
part of the young lady, who had been slighted after 
marriage by her husband, and pronounced a formal 
divorce. She received us in a most unembarrassed 
manner, seated upon a handlome rug, and decked 
out with jeweli? having in her ears a pair of rings 
considerably larger than dollars, of solid gold, a 
quarter of an inch in thickness, introduced into the 
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cavity of the ear, She was not remarkable, how- 
ever, for the beauty of her person, her face being 
much disfigured with ihe small-pox. « I presented 
her with a shawl aind ||icce of muslin. She is a 
great pepper trader, Qud lives at a village called 
Kallambir, beat^ifully situated on an elevated 
•shore of the riverr The kampong was full of 
goats and poultry, but. the inhabitants had an 
aversidn to sell any. The house was large and 
comfortabl^i^the door-way at one end, and the 
cooking plai?te close to the entrance, in a low veran- 
da, depressed about two feet below the place of au- 
dience, or principal apartment. The principal 
articles of fijirniture I observed was a large sleeping 
place, oitiamented with rugs and curtains hung all 
round, a quantity of brass talams ot large plates and 
pigdannies, all bright, and neatly arranged round 
the walls of the house; mats of very fine and neat 
texture, scree boxes, &c. Our stay was very short, 
and we made all haste to Fangalan Bulu, which 
we reached at sim-set. Here I found the messen- 
ger whom the sultan of Delli had sent to the Ra- 
jah Sebaya Lihga, with my jacket, bearing a gold 
covered kris. We got oiur ba^age shifted into 
the accommodation boat, and the moon rising, we 
were enabled to leavf Kampong Bendar at seven 
o’clock*in the evening, and we did not reach the 
brig till three o’clock in the morning, after a hard 
and fatiguing pull at the oars , the whole n^ht, 
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We had a difficult passage past the numerous 
boats near the village; and the boat took the 
ground once or twice, flying round like a shot, there 
being a strong ebb spring tfde. The channel here 
is very difficult, and the indraught of the small 
bays and creeks renders it Ixtre^ely troubletome 
to manage a boat. A noquedd of a prow from Pi>. 
nang, seeing us in difficulty, and running foul of 
several Malay prows, and our boat passing* down 
with alarming velocity upon a dauj^ous sapd- 
bank, jumped into his small boat with'^four or five 
of his people, and in ‘ An instantj vnith long poles, 
gave the boat a different course. My people could 
not manage the galas at all, and oars were of no 
use. Just at this critical time, in exerting myself, 
I slipped, and falling upon the sharp edge of a 
pladk, I lay almost senseless for some minutes. 
The noqueda was no d(Ribt the means of saving the 
boat from destruction. It is rarely that the Ma> 
lays display such activity. They are in general 
indifferent to all around them ; but they possess a 
lively sense of gratitude ; and this man had beep 
under some trifling obligation to me at Pinang. ' 
About ten o’clock we vrere suddenly involved 
in perfect obscurity, an eclipse of the moon taking 
place, which lasted for twoihours; during which 
there was an ii^sant firing of guns at the sillies, 
to a^li; the moon, as the Mata Mata told us, in its 
distress.' The old woman all the while was voci? 
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ferating, making the most frightful noise, 
exclaiming, .". © Sun, let go the Moon.” It 
was amusing observe the supo^itious vagaries 
of this old woman. I j|)ad been absent seven days 
from the brig, and had the satisfaction of finding 
all board well._ = Three or four people who had 
.accompaniedme, returned with bowd complaints. 
I too was attacked ; and being almost exhausted 
with travelling, anxiety, want of rest, wet clothes, 
and bad dief^ I, was obliged to lay myself up the 
following day on board. 

26<A January . — ^Remained on board the brig 
all day, lying in Sungei Kapala Anjing. 

27i/i January . — The yard and sail of the accom> 
modation boat being too large and unwieldy, I was 
obliged to remain on board while the necessary al* 
terations were making. I also made a*shifting 
deck for the preservation ott the provisions, and for 
the people to sleqp upon. Apprehensive that the 
filth collected in thSk vessel might produce disease, 
I caused every 'thing to be brought on deck, the 
vessel was cleaned out below, axtd all the stores re« 
stowed^ &c. Tuan©ah, an acquaintance of mine 
at Pinang, came on board. He had lately arrived 
from Assahan, and had twelve slaves on board, 
prinmpally females^ . Jar the Orang Kaya Soonghal. 
He bought them for 40 and 45:-4j|Bars each, and 
expected to get 100 in barter for .pqtper. Having 
heard that the sultan of Delli had not only broken 
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his^ profnise of not firing the gun belonging to the 
schooner, but sent for more shot, which was refused 
by the writer, I^fent Mr Stuart away immediately 
to bring down the gun, and took the opportunity of 
writing to the sultan, to inform him of my return 
from Soonghal, and of the intention of the (%ang 
Kaya to come down in fire days with the Rajah. 
Sebaya Liuga,ibr the purpose of endeavouring to 
put an immediate stop to hostile proceedings. 
Made preparations fi>r going to Sirdang in the 
morning. 

2Sth January . — Left the brig this morning at 
eight, in the large boat, for Sirdang, 26 people on 
board, and Noqueda Unguh as my pilot. Passed 
down the Kwalah Belawan. The channel to Lelli 
for prows is round the point, where a sand4}ank is 
laiMoWh in the chart. There are two sands, be* 
tween which 'there is a safe channel, though narrow. 
We passed Sung^i Dua and Sungei Pulo Pangli- 
ma, and then came to Ujong Purling, a low pro- 
jecting point, off which is a shaHow mud bank. 
We sailed along ip one fathom, about mile ftom 
the shore, and afterwards passed Sungei LaUang 
and Sungei Tuan. We had ‘a fine breeze ^ day^ 
and a most delightful sail. 4 

We entered the Sirdang river at four in the af- 
ternoon, and mil a large pi^per prow at the mouth, 
going to Pinang, which was the first opportunity 
I had of writing since my arrivid on. this coast. To 
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the right, in going into the river, is a small green 
spot of high ground, with a sandy beach, which va- 
ried the scene a little, the whole :0ast along which 
we had sailed to-day being very low, and the trees 
growing in the water. We anchored at Kampong 
KaUambir, about six short reaches up, at half-past 
five o’clock, and were met by the chief, Tuanko 
Seman, who hurried on board to welcome my arri- 
val. I had seen this young man at Finang a few 
years ago. This is one of the finest places I have 
yet visited, being situated on tolerably high ground, 
at a short distance from the sea. The houses too 
are larger, and more substantially constructed than 
any we had yet seen ; and there is an appearance 
of perfect tranquillity, and an air of confidence 
about the inhabitants, extremely pleasing. 1 dis- 
patched Noqueda Noordin with the letter and some 
presents to the Sultan Besar, who is tip the coun- 
try amongst the pepper plantations.- Fell in with 
eight large prows, loaded with pepper,, about to sail 
for Finang. Th6 Delli river being ^closed, the 
pepper which would have com^- down that river 
now' finds its way down the Sirdang. This place 
has never been visited^^ by Europeans, nor is its 
name to be found in any chart extant. I was in- 
formed by Tuanko Seman, that the Rajali Fulo 
Barian having heard a ridiculous tjxay of my hav- 
ing brpught 40 Siamese and 60 sepoys to assist the 
sultan of Delli, he had sent to engage a party of 
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Battas of the tribe Kataran, for the purpose of eat* 
ing any of my men who might be slain in battle^ 
29^4 Before sun-rise this morning, 

and while the trees were yet dripping with dew, I 
went out with Tuanko Setnan, his younger brother, 
and a large company of men and boys, to look for 
game. We wal|^ed up a most charming plain, 
about a mile, 200 yards wide, quite clear, and a 
good road in the middle. The birds were in great 
variety. The Mala 3 rs were quite delighted to see 
the birds and monkeys fall from the trees, .and 
shouted with jby, penetrating into the thickets to 
bring them out, every time that I fired. This is 
by far the most pleasant spot I have seen hi any 
Malay country. The natives here are very partifd 
to quail fighting. A good fighting quail is worth 
eight dollars. It is astonishing to see the despera- 
tion of these little birds, which pinch each other’s 
bills with the most savage violence. After break- 
fast, I went to wait upon the chief, by special invi- 
tation, and. a small repast was prepared for me. I 
then went in company with him to visit his fa- 
ther’s tomb, a large building of wood neatly carv- 
ed, and a misgid or church, which is of great anti- 
quity. The little boys ^ere plunging in the rivet 
all day long; and the women were lesk timid in 
their manners, (bathing before us), than at the 
other places we visited. Their bathing places are 
surrounded with strong stockades, as a protection 
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against the alligators, which are veiy numerous and 
fierce. The women wear large rings on their arans. 
I never saw such a multitude o#children in so 
small a place. They were actually swarming like 
bees. We got some fine fish for dinner, called the 
siakup and siakup batu. Fowls were also abun- 
dp.nt. We purchased twelve Ittrge, or twenty 
smaU ones, for a dollar. In the evening, I again 
went out with Tuanko Seman, to look at Bis gar- 
den, which is two miles behind his house, where he 
has a variety of little flowers and shrubs ; and he 
displays considerable taste in the mooe of laying it 
out. We passed through some paddy fields : the 
gi'ain had been nearly all destroyed by rats, which 
are very destructive, insomuch that they were 
obliged almost to abandon the cultivation of paddy 
in these parts. In the interior it succeeds better. 
The sugar-cane grows to a large size. Tuanko 
Seman had caught a very large tiger in his garden 
a few days before.‘ The bears are very numerous 
here, and destructive to the cocoa-nut trees, of 
which we saw many which they had entirely de- 
stroyed. The buffaloes were not so large Or fat as 
those at Bulu China ; nor do I think the grass is 
so nutritious, being close^to the sea. The musqui- 
toes here were more nuiUerous, large, and trouble- 
some than I had yet found them. Their attacks 
were so persevering, that I could not close my eyes 
all night. 


p 
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ZQth January as the sun rose, we start* 
ed|&om Kallambir for Kampong Besar, accompa- 
nied by Tuanko Seman. The sides of the river 
became low and muddy, and the river shallow. 
We grounded very often ; but being soft mud, the 
boat sustained no injury. At Kampong Dorian 
the soil improves. As in the other rivers, the cip:- 
rent runs very strong, and we were obliged to push 
the boat on with poles. In some places its rapi- 
dity could not be overcome even by this expedient ; 
and we wer&obliged to anchor, and fasten a rope 
to a tree on*he side of the river, by which we 
contrived slowly to drag ourselves against the 
stream. The approach to the villages may always 
be known by a clump of cocoa-nut and betel-nut 
trees, which wave their heads above the others at 
a distance. Every village has one or more Ben- 
dar Saws, or places of^resort for travellers, and 
for worship. The river is very narrow, with short 
reaches. 

We arrived at Kampong Biesar late in the even- 
ing my lascmrs quite worn out. The sMes of the 
river were covered with men, womeny and children, 
who looked at us with surprise. We anchored near 
the sultan’s house. I had very excellent sport 
coming up the river, and shot the fidlouing birds, 
via. the hangow^ white paddy bird, biiroi^ clar, 
puchang^ grey ditto, the enow enow, and many 
beautiful lung’s fishers. The adjutant dolo was 
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also very plentiful iiii the paddy fields ; and the 
woods swarmed with <^e most beautifiil butterfipes 
1 ever beheld, of various and delicate hnes. 

On my arrival at Kampong Besar, the Jang de 
per tuan, and Tuanko Angal, the sultan’s brother, 
came on board to meet me: the sultan had not 
yet arrived, but was expected immediately from his 
pepper gardens. Tuanko Angal was easily dis- 
tinguished to be a man of rank, not so much from 
his dress, which was rather shabby, as from a long 
thumb nail Some allow the nails ^f the little 
finger only to bear this distinction, and to grow two' 
and three inches. They consider this a sign that 
they are not obliged to work with their hands, and 
are men of rank. 

There were a great many Battas Of the Katarah 
tribe at Kampong Besar. They are a fine, stout,' 
weU-limbed, good-lookingf fair race, with open ex- 
pressive countenances, their faces more round, and 
lips not so thick as the Malays. They eat humau- 
flesh. If one of their companions is wounded, 
they kill and eat him. The place they come front 
is Dolo; Th^ were dressed principally in cloths of 
their own manufacture. Thcare were sdso many 
Alas people, Malays wb» come from' the interior of 
Sinkel, on the west coast, and bring gold, benja- 
min, eamphoF,"v&c., and carry back ^doths in ex- 
dumge. ‘They are Mussulmen, dark complexion- 
ed, and a dvU, well-spoken, inofi^nsive race, subdst-' 
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ing principally upon fruit* Their chiefs issue pe- 
repptory injunctions against the use of opium. 
Although the Battas, and many others, had never 
seen an European before, they approached me with 
an air of confidence and good will, and without 
the least' restraint or embarrassment. 

■ The sultan arrived at six o’clock. His approach 
was announced by the firing of muskets, blunder- 
busses, &c. at a small distance in the woods. I 
met him near his house, apd saluted with five 
rounds from eight muskets. He received me with 
great cordiality. Tuan Mahoodin, . a relation of 
the sultan, accompanied him to my boat, where 
they remained two hours, conversing and amusing 
themselves with prints and other curiosities, which 
I generally carried with me for the amusement 
and instruction of these people. Meanwhile one 
of my boat’s crew was annusing a. large concourse 
which surrounded us, with some airs upon my 
violin. An immense crowd of Battas,. Alas people, 
and Malays, lined the baargin of the river. I af- 
terwards went on shore, and found the following 
chiefs assembled with the sultan, to all of whom I 
made small presents, viz. Rajah Dolo, a Batta 
chief, Orang Kaya Lelu, Rajah Tanjong Merawa, 
Tuan Selambian, and the Ulubalang of the Rajah 
Seautar. They all confirmed the existence of can- 
nibalis^;; The king observed, “ when they cwne 
down amongst us civilized Malays, they leave off 
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their bad practices, but take to them again on 
“ their return.” I observed no one smoking opium 
at Sirdang, and I believe the inhabitants are a quiet, 
abstemious, inoiFensive people, entirely engaged in 
agriculture and commerce. Prows in the springs 
come down from Kampong Besar. Some parts of 
the river are extremely shallow; other parts 2 and 
3 fathoms. The shallow water is generally off the 
points. There were about 25 prows, some of a 
large size, lying up the river, taking in cargoes of 
pepper. 

81^^ January . — ^This morning I went, agree- 
ably to appointment, to the sultan’s, to take my leave, 
but his sister had been taken suddenly ill during 
the night, and all was confusion. Her aged mother 
was running, about the house in a state of absolute 
distraction, screaming and tearing her hair, and 
evincing an excess of pare&tal affection— 

“ Ties that around the heart are spun, 

“ And will not, cannot he undone." 

Indeed all the people seemed to express the deepest 
distress at the sickness of the young woman, and her 
expected dissolution ; and I was much impressed 
by this amiable trait in the character of the Sirdang 
people, and by their lively sensibility. 

The alarm, however, appeared to be unnecessary, 
as my native doctor visited the invalid, and prescrib- 
ed a dose of salts, v^hich her attendants wished to 
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rub on her face, and which she cpuld not be pre- 
vailed upon to swallow, A little calomel was then 
administered; and her subsequent recovery, of 
which I afterwards heard, was attributed to this 
ipiedieine* 

The following chiefs came on board this morn- 
ing : K^ah Surbajadi, Sultan Baick, Tuanko Darat 
(rajah of Pulo Nebong), Tuanko Tungal’s son, 
Tuanko Long, and rajah of Pebowangan, who lives 
at Paku, of Menangkabau descent. The sultan 
had sent also for the rajah of Perchoot to meet 
me, blit I could not wait for him. The sultan 
came on board again, and remained about an hour, 
giving me such information as I required relative to 
the commerce of the country, &c. Rajah Dolo, 
the Batta chief before-mentioned, a stout, athletic, . 
handsome man, with a &ir complexion, and a noble 
independent carriage, about 33 years of age, came 
on board with a host of followers. He lives at 
Kota Silotingian, two days journey from Kampong 
Besar ; he has 800 ryots under him, who cultivate 
pepper, paddy, tobacco, cottpn, aiid gambier. He 
is of the Kataran tribe, and candidly acknowledg- 
ed being very partial to human flesh, of which he 
had often partaken. He‘ had several horses with 
him at Kampong Besar, stout, clean limbed, active 
little afunals, in excellent condition. Every thing 
waa new to him; the watch, compass, &c. astonish- 
ed him particularly. I know nothing which’^t is 
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mote amusing to contemplate than the first feel- 
ings of surprise which such objects, the products 
of high civilization and art, impress on the minds 
of savages. 

We departed from Kampong Besar at 11 o’clock. 
A large party of chiefs escorted me to the river 
side. The Sirdang people are extremely imsuspi- 
cious and frank in their manners, and live under a 
mild and benevolent government, so far as I could 
judge. The sultan is quiet and modest, but little 
acquainted with the ways of the world. He ap- 
peared very desirous for instruction: and begged 
me to translate any thing interesting relating to 
Europe or Bengal, which, he said, would be most 
acceptable ; for, said he, “ I am but young, and 
“ wish to learn.” In passing down the river, the 
naick shot an alligator, at the distance of 100 yards, 
with his musket. He is an excelleut marksman, 
and hit the animal twice on the same spot, the most 
vulnerable part of the body, behind the head. We 
found only the bones of a large bird in the stomach. 
It measured 12 feet in length. We reached Eal- 
lambir about five o’clock ; and after lan^ng Tuanko 
Seman, proceeded to the mouth of the river, where 
finding the wind, setting in strong against us, and 
a heavy swell outside, we anchored for the night 

1st Fehrmry.— At three o’clock left the Sir- 
dang river, and steered for Kwalah Belawan, the 
wind against us, and the boat leaking excessively. 
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AsPerchoot(an intervening postwhich it was myin- 
tention to visit) is under the authority of Delli, and 
as there was every probability of missing the rajah,’ 
who had been invited to meet me at Sirdang, and 
as I was apprehensive I should be too late for the 
chiefs from Soonghal, I passed the Perchoot river. 
We reached the brig in the afternoon, having 
been absent five days. Employed the remainder 
of the day in repairing the leaks of the boat, and 
making preparations for the voyage to Langkat. 
The schooner Suffolk had dropped down alongside. 
The Orang Kay a bad sent notice of his arrival two 
days ago at Pangalan Bulu ; and I sent Mr Luther 
and Mr Stuart to bring him to the vessel. Dur- 
ing my absence, a party of upwards of 300 men, 
women, and children, had come down from Bulu 
China to see the vessel. The Orang Kaya’s son 
had also come down, and was received with a salute 
and every attention, by my friend Mr Carnegy. 

2(t/ Februai'y . — Mr Luther and Mr Stuart re- 
turned from Pangalan Bulu, having seen the Orang 
Kaya, who promised to come down at noon ivith 
the Rajah Sebayu Singa’s son. I went up to 
Kampong Alei, and took with me a variety of pre- 
sents, for the sultan, his son, ,(Sultan Muda), his 
brother Tiianko Wan Kumbang, and to Nacoda 
Unguh and the Mata .Mata, who had made them- 
selves so useful. On going up the river, 1 saw 13 
large alligators lying close together, basking in the 
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sun on a sand-bank, none of them under 12 feet in 
length. Tuanko Seman, the sultan’s only son, 
came on board with me, and was saluted with seven 
guns, as his father’s representative. 

February . — At noon, the following party 
arrived in three prows, viz. the Orang Kaya 
3oonghal, Sultan Ahmed, Sebayu Bestagi, a Batta 
chief of 12 kampongs and 2000 ryots under him; 
Sebayu Singaga, son of Rajah Sebayu Singa, chief 
of 20 sukus and 2000. ryots; and Wan Aripula, 
son of Tuanko Wan Ajat, the late younger bro- 
ther of the Sultan Panglima. I saluted them with 
five guns. They all expressed great admiration of 
the vessel, and begged to remain for the night. I 
made presents to all these chiefs, and gave them a 
supply of rice, fish, &c. which they cooked in their 
own boajte. Wangka, the sultan’s brother, was 
alsoiK^bOarJ; and during the evening, his crew, 
foun^^Batta slaves, decamped with his boat, arms, 
&c. and were not heard of while I remained at 
Delli. This poor creature was always meeting 
with some misfortune. 

Our evenings were passed pleasantly enough by 
the people on board. I gave every encomagement 
to mirth, and allowed all on board to make as 
much noise as they pleased, provided they were 
happy. The sepoys and Malays amused them- 
selves by singing and playing upon their own iur 
struments ; and one of the sailors played upon the 
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violin, while a Cafiree boy danced for their amuse- 
ment in the Malayan style. The Kajah Sebayu 
Singa’s son informed me, that his father intended 
to come down in two days see me; but my stay 
having already been prolonged beyond the time I 
intended, and my Langkat pilot, (Che Pahang) 
being on board, I resolved upon trying to take the. 
brig out, although it was neap tides. The sultan’s 
ministers have been using the most earnest persua- 
sions against my journey to Langkat ; but that 
|dlace being almost unknown, and never having 
been seen by Europeans, I determined to visit it 
at all hazards, and to take the schooner with me, 
both to prevent the sultan from feeling annoyance 
at my interference respecting the gun, and also be- 
cause the water was too shallow for the brig. It 
would not be safe, in ^he disturbed stajte of the 
neighbouring countries, to go in the acconimoda- 
tion boat, which, besides, is very leaky. ^ 
During the seventeen days that the vessel has 
been in the Sulu China river, I have visited aM, 
the principal places in Delli, have gone u^.j^e 
Bulu China and Sirdang rivers, and have pene- 
trated into the pepper countries in three diiferent 
directions ; have seen and qpnversed with all the 
principal chiefs in these districts, both Malays and 
Battas. I hflf^ collected all the I 

possibly could from intelligent natives, comparing 
it as I had an opportunity, recollecting the maxima 
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that to believe is dangerous, and not to believe 
is dangerous ; therefore search diligently for the 
truth, lest you should come to an unsound dedr 
sion and 1 have ^Uy attained all the political 
and commercial objects of my mission at every 
place I visited. 1 could not help reflecting, like 
Yorick, what a large volume of adventures may 
" be grasped within this little span of life, by him 
“ who interests his heart ii^every thing, and who, 
“ having eyts to see lyhat time and chance are 
perpetually holding out to him as he journeys 
** on his way, misses nothing he (»n fairly lay his 
hands on.”f 

4tk February, r-Wt weighed early this room- 
ing, and pulled the brig down with the sweeps to 
the mouth of the Kwalah Belawan, where we an- 
chored at noon. The Oraag Kaya and the other 
' chiefs accompanied us. The Orang Elaya had never 
been so far before, and the Battas had never seen 
the sea. The old gentleman, while standing close 
to the vessel’s side, dropped a very handsome betel- 
nut pounder, called Lipong Pinang,’ ? into the 
water, which made him the more anxious to return, 
as he could not enjoy his smree without it, his teeth 
being much decayed. My draughtsman had just 
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before taken a drawing of it. It was cased with 
silver. Mr Stuart carped the brig clear out in the 
evening, and we stood on aU night for Langkat. 
I gave the Orang Kaya a quantity of garden seeds 
and seed potatoes to plant ; and I think the soil of 
Soonghal is suited for the growth of potatoes. 
Yams grow here to an extraordinary size. 

5th February . — ^The winds during the night 
were light and variably The morning was hazy ; 
and the stupid old pilot, who had been asleep all 
night, and imagined we had been making good 
progress, desired us to stand close into the land, as 
the point we saw was Langkat. We found our- 
selves, however, only opposite Pulo Bertingtinghi. 
The wind blew strong against us all day, and we 
continued to beat up, but with little success. The 
schooner was a long way astern. Anchored in the 
evening at six. 

6th February . — ^At anchor all night ; got un- 
der weigh at day-light, the wind still strong 
against us, with a heavy swell, and the brig la- 
bouring much. Continued beating all day ; and 
our pilot comfortal me by the assurance that it 
would blow at least seven days more h:om the same 
quarter. We made no progress to-day. Anchored 
at sun-set. Constant rain. 

'ith February . the early part of this day 
we made no progress at all. At three p. M. made 
all sail, and at sun-set came olF to Ujong Dammar, 
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distance about six miles, in 4 fathoms, Pvilo Tappa 
Kuda, a small island close in shore, distant 4 miles. 
We suddenly shoaled abreast of this island, from 
14 to 4 fathoms. We had a most delightful sail 
this afternoon. 

My Chinese draughtsman sketched the bay from 
Ujong Dammar to the westward, and Ujong Tap- 
pa Kuda to the southward. Neither of these 
points, which are very remarkable and prominent, 
are noticed in the charts of the late survey. The 
Dutch, many years ago, applied for Ujong Dam- 
mar to form a factory upon. 

8/A February . — And now again 'tis morn, the orient sun 
Prepares once more his radiant course to run ; 

On yon tall trees I see his glory rise. 

Tinge their green tops, and gain upon the skies.** 

The illumination of the sun’s rays this morn- 
ing rendered visible innumerable sand-banks with, 
which we were surrounded, some of which we 
had miraculously escaped. At., day-light . Mr 
Stuart came on board, and proceeded in the large 
boat, with Mr Luther, to explore a safe channel 
into the Langkat river for the brig. The boat 
returned at eight, ^d Mr Stuart had found only 
one fathom water in the channel, which was not 
sufficient for the brig. Embarked sepoys and 
other attendants with proyi^ont for seven days, on 
board the schooner ; and at noon stood into . the 
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river with a fine breeze. At h&If-pasi four ati- 
chored opposite the small vills^e of BuboB. I im- 
mediately landed^ and went to visit Rajah Wan 
Men'de, sister, of the sultan of Dellv and wife of 
Puchoot Udin, of Achinese descent, the chief of 
this village. She received me with great courtesy, 
and without that embarrassment which might be . 
expected in her first interview with an European. 
Near the landing place is a small monument, 
where the chief’s father lies interred. It is sur- 
rounded by a variety of flowering shrubs, variegat- 
ed laurels, &c. These burial-places are held in 
the highest veneration by the natives ; and it 
Would be accounted a violation of the respect due 
to them, , even to discharge a fowling-piece near 
them. A number of venerable old trees hide this 
village, which is situated on the left bank of the 
river. Rajah Wan Mend^ is a. comely young 
woman, but her ears are disfigured by rings of a 
most prodigious size, and her teeth are pure jet, 
which is considered very ornamental. She pre- 
sented me with some roasted rice, sugar cakes, and 
palm toddy, in exchange for some presents which 
I gave hmr. Several boats from Timian, loaded 
with Dammar batu* Were lying there. The inha- 
bitants appeared to be mostly Achinese. Rajah 
Wan Mendd uiformed me it would be necessary 
to send notice io *^^anko Wan Soopan, who lives 
at Seabababat) the Langkat river, but who was- 
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then at a little distance, with eight prows and 100 
men. . He is a brother of the Kejuruan Muda, 
and at war with the Bindahm. Sent my writer 
to give . him notice .accordingly. JL.angkat, like 
Delli, is now involved in war, and the passage of 
the river blocked up in two different places. It is 
the sultan of Delli who is the occasion of this, his 
policy being to monopolize the trade. He accord- 
ingly demands tribute from the rajah of Siack, which 
is the ostensible pretence for war. The tide runs 
with great velocity in this river. 

9th February. — The early part of this morning 
was employed in sailing along the banks of the 
river near Bubon, and in rambling amongst the 
woods behind the village. 

" Coasting creek and bay, 

“ GkEdes we behold, and into thickets peep, 

" Where couch the spotted deer ; or raise onr eyes 
“ To sha^y steeps, on which the careless goat . 

“ Browsed by the side of dashing water&lls." 

W0Bn8W0KTH.’s ExGUBBION. 

The jungle was almost impenetrable ; the only 
access was by a pathway, which leads to the 
plantations of the arrau tree, so abundant there. 
This tree produces black rope, sugw, toddy, and 
the pens used by the Malays. Bound the village' 
grow various beautiful flowerii^ trees called as- 
sam kumbang, which were cov^ed with blossoms, 
and scented the air with their sweet perfumes.- 
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The munkuang, a plant which shoots long prickly 
leaves from the ground, and is manufactured into 
mats, on which the natives either sit or sleep, 
forms a principal article of their export trade. 
Large quantities of these mats are manufactured 
at this place. They are very fine, with neat bor- 
ders. The kadudu plant, so efficacious in the 
cure of bowel complaints, grows wild in the jungle. 
The bunjar, chumpada, mirbow, dumbang, and 
medong trees, all used for building prows, grow in 
plenty here, i^hout breakfast time, my writer re- 
turned with Tuanko Wan Joho, brother of the 
rajah of Langkat. This man was formerly married 
to the sultan of Delli’s daughter. Wan Perak. 
Shortly afterwards came on board Tuanko Wan 
Sopan, another brother, and Tuanko Pandei, 
Kejuruan Tindal, brother of the late rajah. These 
chiefs had by no means a respectable appearance, 
being dirty in their dress. The Malays indeed 
generally are very filthy. They seldom or never 
wash their bajoos, which, whether originally white 
or black, they wear till they are thread-bare. 
Tuanko Wan Joho is much addicted to, opium, 
and had a wild look in consequence, his eyes star- 
ing out of his head, and his frame worn down and 
emaciated by an excessive use of this drug. 

A savage wildness round him hung, 

As of a dweller out of doors ; 

In his whole figure and his mein, 

A savage character was seen.” 
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All these chiefs expressed their joy at my arrival 
amongst them, and said they hoped I might be 
able to settle the differences between the two con- 
tending chiefs. They informed me that 20 large 
prows loaded with pepper, were lying farther up 
the river, ready to sail for Pinang, but were ob- 
structed by the Rajah Bindahara’s force. They 
said that they considered Langkat and Piling as 
one, from the long intercourse which has subsisted 
between them. It certainly is remarkable, that a 
place of such importance in respect ?o produce, and 
the pepper of which has been so much esteemed 
in Europe and America, has never been visited 
by Europeans. At noon we came up with the 
war prows, nine in number. They had each large 
planks in front, lashed firmly together, as ^ is the 
custom of the Malays when they go to fight. 
These would be quite impenetraWe to any thing of 
less momentum than a six-pounder ball. At four 
1 left the sqhooner in the large boat to go up the 
river, Che Pahang showing us the way in a small 
canoe, which I borrowed from Tuanko Wan Sopan. 

\Qth February . — We continued pushing the 
boat up against the stream till ten o’clod(, when 
the channel becoming very narrow, the night dark, 
and the current extremely strong, we anchored, the 
eddies causing the boat to sheer ^bout so much, 
that we expected every moment the grapnel to 
part, when we should have been quite helpless. 

G 
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The old man, our guide, was in a state of excessive 
alarm during the whole night, lest some of the ene- 
my’s prows should come down to clear the river, 
and lest, mistaking us in the dark, they might 
forthwith commence an attack. But what he 
dreaded most was their dangerous tactics of firing 
from behind the trees, which is their most common 
mode Off warfare. The thickets on each side were 
almost impenetrable, and we must have been de- 
stroyed by any such covert attack. The sepoys 
were on the alert, however, and we were prepared 
to give them a warm reception. 

11^4 February . — We were employed during 
the whote day struggling against the current, tying 
a small rope to the trees and bushes, and pulling 
up the boat. Our ascent was very tedious and dif- 
ficult. In some places we remained ten minutes 
quite stationary, the people exerting all their 
strength in vain to pull or to push forward the 
boat against the current, which runs with incessant 
violence a fresh water stream, being beyond the 
reach of the tides. We made good progress, how- 
ever, afterwards, by means of the reeds on the sides 
of the riym’, which we laid hold of. The Malays 
spend ten days and a fortnight sometimes, in get- 
ting up in the cargo boats to Kampong Kapala 
Simgei, where the king resides. The depth of 
water is generally 2, S, and 4 fathomi^ so that the 
galas are difficult to use. The Malays, rather than 
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i)e at the trouble of clearing the river of trees, atid 
making a sn^l pathway along the edges of the 
banks, to drag their boats up, will spend days and 
nights pushing their prows up, and sMuetimes get 
into the water to push a tree aside, but never re^ 
move it entirely. 1 was obliged to shift four dif- 
ferent times, first from the brig into the schooner, 
then from the schooner into the large boat^ whiclr 
could only proeeed about twenty mileS farther, and 
then into a small sampan, with four lascars, two 
sepoys, and my writer, exposed to the scorching' 
sun all day, and the whole party exhausted with 
the violence of their exertions. 

- As we came in sight of the village of 'ferussan, 
where the Rajah Bindahara (who was at war with 
the chiefs we left yesterday) resides, we hoisted a 
piece of white;cloth on a long pole, as an emblem 
of peace. A party of 60 or TO men, artfied with 
blunderbusses, muskets, spears, and swordsj came 
suddenly upon us from behind the trees, about 200 
yards below the village, taking us for the enemy, 
and raising a dreadful shout. We wche now in 
sight of the fortifications, eight in number, which 
were small square kubus, formed of large, trunks of 
trees, covered with men and matches, all reader to 
fire upon us, with the guns mounted upon them. 
I rose up, and taking a large white straw hat, and 
a dark coloured jacket, which I wore finr the pur- 
pose^ of making my white or pacific appearabcer 
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more conspicuous, made d low bow to the part)\ 
They immediately, with one accord, began caper- 
ing and dancing, threw their arms across their 
shoulders, and exclaimed, ’Tis a white man, well.” 
They then approached the boat with signs of great 
joy ; and the Rajah Bindahara’s brothers, Badar 
Udin Saw and Deo Sadan, who were the leaders 
of the party, and dressed in scarlet jackets, came 
and conducted me to the village, which appeared 
ver^ populous, but situated <m low swampy ground, 
the river running under some of the houses. We 
were hospitably received, but the two chiefs ob- 
jected to my visit to the rajah, and proposed 
that I should remain three days, until a referenca 
could be made to the sultan of Delli, who had 
given strict orders to secure the passage of the 
river, and, as they emphatically expressed it, not 
even to allow a leaf to pass without *nCtice.” 
One of the sultan’s wives, sister of the Bindahara, 
resides here with her mother ; and I went and 
paid my respects to them. This old lady is quite 
a Spartan ; and upon urging pacific measures, and 
expressing my anxiety to see peace restored, " No, 
no,” sari she, “we must conquer or die. My 
“ son must be king of this country. His father 
was the former chiefi and my son must, and 
shall contend, for his rights.” The animation 
and apparent determination of this old lady im- 
pressed me forcibly. 
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Thqre being but little temptation to prolong my 
stay, and as l> 4 x>uld not ascend to see the Kejuruan 
Muda, we returned down the river to the accom* 
modation boat, which had made considerable pro- 
gress during our absence. The sinuosity of the 
river here was remarkable, the windings being 
very numerous. Some of thf necks of land were 
not more than 50 or 60 yards across, while the dis- 
tance by the river was one and two milet^ We 
endeavoured to get under weigh, but the gra|>nel 
was entangled in a large tree three fathoms under 
water. The sepoys and crew dived repeatedly 
during two hours, till darkness put a stop to our 
‘labours. This was the fomth time during the day 
that the grapnel hooked the trees, and that the 
people were obliged to dive and dear it; 

1 Febritary . — This morning before daylight, 
having got out ropes, and pulled the boat ahead, 
two sepoys, expert divers, succeeded, after many at- 
tempts; in clearing the anchor, and we proceeded 
down the riter. The current was dangerously ra- 
pid; and it required the most incessant attention 
and labour to keep the boat from striking the 
trees, which lay across in some places, leaving the 
channel very narrow and intricate; Our frail 
bark, had it been driven against these trees. Would 
have been inevitably dashed to pieces. The fog 
was so dense at seven o’clock, that we could scarce- 
ly s^e 50 yards before ns. I may here mention a 
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trait highly creditable to the sepoys, who made 
such exertions to save the anchor. 1 had promiS'^ 
ed a reward to any one who should succeed in 
clearing it; and the orew and sepoys vied with 
each other in the difficult task of diving for it in 
three fathoms water, the current running like a 
waterfall. The sepoys, however, when I offered 
them the promised reward, said, “ No, sir; we cam 

not accept of any remuneration for this service i 
** it'is our duty to assist in difficulty, and we feel 
** happy in doing any thing to please you.” 
They were of the most resolute character, and so 
steady, that I am persuaded they would have foU 
lowed rtie through fire, had it been necessary. 
They reflect honour on the distinguished corps to 
which they belong ; and so honourable are they, 
that they value a recommendation to their officers 
above any other reward. So long as soldiers are 
actuated by such feelings, any thing may be trust- 
ed to their fidelity or courage. We reached the 
schooner at eight o’clock. Tuanko Wan Sopan 
came on board, and I mentioned the objection that 
existed to my going up the river. He offered me 
a boat ; but bdng indisposed, from exposure to the 
sun the whole of the preceding day, and from want 
of rest for two nights, I sent my writer and Mr 
Stuart by another channel, with the letter from 
the governor. 

W|iilg remaining here, our people caught ina. 
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mcnse quantities of very large, prawns, by stopping 
up the small channels on the side of the river, when 
it was high water, with bamboos. When the tide 
ebbed,, they were found in plenty. We caught 
also a quantity of the duri fish, the sharp point- 
ed fins of which inflict a severe and dangerous 
.wound. 

\^th February . — I had many visitors during 
the day, and was pleased to observe that they ex- 
pressed their confidence by coming on board un- 
armed, not wearing even their creeses, which the 
inhabitants of the other places we visited never 
laid aside, even for a minute. The chiefs never 
move without numerous attendants, a Malay be- 
ing respected according to the retinue which he 
can afford to maintain. He is accounted rich 
when he has 1000 or 2000 dollars. 

IMh February . — My anxiety respecting Mr 
Stuart, whom I dispatched three days ago to the 
rajah, was relieved this morning by the arrival of 
one of the. king’s messengers, who came during 
the night, and brought me intelligence that the 
rajah was preparing to descend the river to-day, 
with some of his principal chiefs, and 40 or . 50 at- 
tendants, and that he had detained the captain to 
accompany him. I had prepared a boat, which 
was just starting, to look after him. 

15 th February . — Mr Stuart returned to the 
schooner this evening, having been absent four 
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days. The rajah had made preparations for his 
journey ; but one of his children being taken sud- 
denfy ill, Mr Stuart thought it proper not to wait 
longer. The Kejuruan Muda, however, sent down 
two confidential people, Syed Akhll and Nacoda 
Sama, with 50 men in three boats. Mr Stuart 
was well received, and the rajah was much gratifi- 
ed with the letter from the honourable the gover- 
nor. The houses are large and commodious ; and 
Mr Stuart estimates the number at Kampong 
Kapala Sungei at 400. The banks here are high ; 
and above Terussan, where the river branches off 
to the right and left, it becomes deep and wide. 
The inhabitants appeared to be very numerous, 
and at least 200 people go down .daily from the 
village to the paddy fields, principally women. 
They are prudently collecting all the paddy before 
they commence active hostilities, and are at pre- 
sent entirely on the defensive. They affect, to 
despise the force at Terussan, and say, that when 
the paddy is all stored, and their granaries filled, 
they will soon expel the hostile force. There 
is a large quantity of pepper in the town, which 
Mr Stuart, fi*om pergonal observation, estimated at 
350 coyans, all the receptacles under the houses 
being' fulL Many boats were also lying loaded, 
but wer^^pvented by the enemy from passing 
down, the quantity of pepper exported 

durin| ^jB c last two years, and the immense quah- 
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tities lately planted, I am almost certain 1 do not 
overrate the produce of Langkat, Delli, Bulu 
China, and Sirdang, at a bnndred thousand peculs 
in a few years-, if there is the same encouragement 
to cultivation that there has lately been, and the 
article maintains its price in the markets of Europe 
Riid China. e 

The rajah’s two agents came on hoard late at 
night, and brought me a letter from the rajah, wel> 
coming my arrival, and begging me to ascend by 
the way of Batang Sarangan, which is a small and 
difficult channel, navigable for canoes only of the 
smallest size. Fearing, however, that I might not 
comply with his invitation, he sent me an engage- 
ment irespecting the duties and trade of the coun- 
try, which manifests the anxious desire which pre- 
vails on his part to cultivate a closer connection 
with Pinang, and to encourage the resort of traders 
to his dominions, the duties being exceedingly mo- 
derate, and every facility being allowed for the dis- 
posal of goods and the purchase of pepper. As I 
had promised Badar Udin Saw that I would not 
personally wait upon the king without his consent, 
as I had explained every thing to the rajah’s two 
brothers and his agents, and my provisions were 
expended, I informed them I should descend the 
river to-morrow ; and they promised to be with 
me at day-light, to accompany me to the brig, hav- 
ing detained me in conversation till midnight. 
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Mr Stuart was surprised by a party of four 
armed men in the woods, while passing through a 
very narrow channel. They levelled their pieces 
at him. He, however, calmly spoke to them : — 
“ What,” said he, “ fire at a white man !” On 
which they flung their pieces across their shoulders, 
and passed on. Mr Stufl^rt, however, was well pro-, 
vided with arms in the boat, and was prepai’cd to 
give them a warm reception, which proved perhaps 
a more powerful argument for their,, pacific con- 
duct, than their respect for a white face. 

Had this country not been in a state of internal 
commotion, I should certainly have penetrated into 
the interior, and examined particularly the great 
lake, the extent and boundaries of which remain 
unknown. I have, however, completely satisfied 
myself, both of its situation and extent, by the 
concurrent accoiints of many natives who had seen 
it, and some of whom had resided on its banks. 
There was a greater concurrence in their descrip- 
tion than I usually met with on some other points 
of inquiry. That the Battas are much more nu- 
merous on this side of the island, and that the 
countries I have visited are much more productive 
and populous than was generally suppoi^d, will 
fully appear by a reference to the history and de- 
scription I have compiled. 

iQth February . — I purchased two small boats 
at Langkat, to supply the place of the canoe I 
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bad lost, which 1 found very useM in ascending 
the rivers. One of them was completely equipped 
for war, having two small brass swiyels mounted 
on the bow, and a strong breast-work. They 
took the swivels out, and the boat cost me 15 dol- 
lars. We dropped dowfn early this morning to 
•Bubon, anchoring in the narrow channel outside 
at noon. Tuanko Wan Joho, Wan Sopan, and 
the rajah’s agents, with an immense retinue, came 
off with theifitention of going on board the Jessy ; 
but wind aitd tide being strong against us, they 
returned. Saluted them with five guns on their 
departure from the schooner, and sent a variety of 
presents to the rajah, • 

The wind CQiitinued strong against us all day ; 
and towards evening, while I was enjoying a little 
sound rest, which I had not been able to do for sever 
ral nights, the captain, thinking he could carry the 
schooner put, attempted to make hie way through 
the narrow channel. I was aroused from my couch 
by the violent beating of the vessel on a sand-bank, 
where she continued striking very hard. It was 
now quite dark, the tide ebbing fast,, the wind 
high, and break<n:s all around us, and the schooner 
at everjf* pitch threatening to go to pieces. The 
moment was critical. The vessel was fortunately 
nearly full of stone ballast, which being all thrown 
overboard, eased her greatly, so that she did not 
beat with such violence; but the sight of the white 
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ioaming breakers around us was truly terriSc, 
threatening every now and then to overwhelm ns; 
while occasional peals of thunder, and vivid flashes 
of lightning, added to the horrors of the night, the 
wh(fle making an impression not easily to be ef- 
faced. The gusts of wind became more and more 
violent, and I thought it was time to prepare the 
boats, and to seek safety in the brig with a party 
of the people, who only added to the confusion on 
board. The sepoys and their accou^ments were 
accordingly moved fmthwith into th^accommoda- 
tion boat, which was fortunately astern, but was 
rolling so violently, and shipping so much water, 
that this duty was one of great risk. The schoon- 
er’s boat indeed swamp^ in returning from the 
boat astern ; but. being fastened with a line to the 
schooner, was not entirely lost. The two small 
Malay canoes were half full of water. In these 
two ricketty boats I embarked the sepoys, making 
in all fourteen on board, leaving the large boat to 
save the remainder of the crew of the schdohen and 
the accoutrements of the sepoys, in ease the vessel 
should bilge. We were only provided with four 
small oars for the large boat, and were obliged to 
tow the smaller one full of people. I had only 
two sailors with me : with them we pulled through 
the white curling waves, which threatened every 
moment to engulph us in a watery grave.* W^e 
soon, however, got into deep water, and reached the 
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brig, which had hoisted lights upon hearing the 
three guns of distress which we fired, after hard 
exertions for three hours, during which time I 
pulled^ne of the oars, only one of the party of se- 
poys being expert in this duty. The schooner 
being much lightened, in consequence of every thing 
being thrown overboard, and by the removal also 
of so many people ; and the tide flowing about 
midnight,, the vessel was rescued from her perilous 
situation, ai|^ brought alongside the brig. It has 
been remarked by a traveller, in speaking of a 
storm at sea, “ If we look around the miserable 
“ group that surrounds us, no eye beams comfort, 
no tongue speaks . consolation ; and when we 
“ throw our imaginarion beyond, to the death-like 
** darkness, the howling blast, the raging and mer- 
■“ ciless element, soon to be our horrid habitation, 
“■surely, surely, it is the most terrible of deaths.” 
The misery of the group indeed which surrounded 
me can hardly be imagined, . and we had too much 
cause fdr serious alarm. 

nth February. -^his was Sunday, and the 
sun rose with unclouded majesty. The morning 
was calm and serene ; and the surrounding stillness 
emblem&tical of this day of rest, formed a pleasing 
contrast to the commotions of last ni^t. 

Now ceas’d the thunder’s noise, the storm was o’er. 
And every, blustering wind ibrgot to roar, 

“ When the foir morning from her radiant seat, 

V Appeared with rosy front and golden feet.” 


Tasso. 
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On bringing the accommodation boat alongside, 
we found that a few of th^ sepoys’ accoutrements' 
were lost, anid that the greater part of their am- 
munition was damaged by the water. ^ few 
clothes, &e. belonging to me had been thrown over- 
board, and some other articles of trifling value. 
The schooner did not leak so much as was expecih. 
ed ; but as it had no ballast, it could not accom- 
pany me to the westward. The stem of the ac- 
commodation boat was nearly separated in two, 
and she was altogether in a most dangerous state : 
the stem of the prow also was broken. Under all 
these circumstances, and considering the ignorance 
of our pilot, who could not carry us into the Ti- 
mian river, off which there are several dangerous 
sand-banks ; the wind blowing also right against usj 
and the country being, as I was informed, involved 
in war ; and the place not being of much import- 
ance in a commercial view, and ^ I had gained 
every necessary inf(Mrmation respecting it from se- 
veral respectable inhabitants, whom I met- at Bu- 
bon, I thought it advisable to return, immediately 
to Delli. Made all sail accordingly, and a strong 
breeze carried us down opposite the Belli river^ 
where we anchored at four in the afternoon. Left 
the brig at five, and pulling dl night, we reached 
the mouth of the fresh water stream at three 
o’clock. We got amongst the sands about mid- 
night, and were rather in a perilous situation again.- 
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18 <A February . — I reached Karapong Ilir at 
seven o’clock, and \v« happy to find the sultan 
and Rajah Sebaya Singa both there, ri^hich saved 
me much trouble in going up to Kota Jawa. It 
was fortunate that I arrived just at that moment, 
as they were setting out on their return. At 
nine I went to wait on the sultan, and met the 
Rajah Sebaya Singa, Bindahara of Langkat, &c. 
The principal point of discussion related to the 
introduction of the currency: other important ob^ 
jects were attained, which the sultan had been con- 
sidering during my absence. The rajah of the 
Battas begged me to accompany him to his resi- 
dence on the hills, and said he was quite ashamed 
he had no buffaloes or horses to present to me. 
He said he was anxious that the sepoys should go 
through their exercise before his wives, and 
thought it would have been no unreasonable 
stretch of politeness in me to accompany him on a 
four days’ journey for that purpose. 

Boats being prepared, the sultan, the Rajah 
Sebaya Singa^ Rajah Bindahara of Langkat, 
Rajah Muda, and mai^y of the principal chiefs, 
with an immense nfttinue of Malays and Battas in 
five or six boats, accompanied me down the river, 
with the intention of visiting the brig, which was 
lying about six miles outside the river ; but the 
wind blowing strong up the river, and the tide 
agunst us, they begged me to excuse them for 
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that day, returning to Delli, and prona^sing to 
come off next mcnning at dliy*light. ’ 

The Raja%Sebaya Stnga :is a hale, stout, dark' 
man, about 50 years of age, and has lost all his 
front teeth. On speaking of this subject, I hap- 
pened to mention that our dentists could fix 
others : he almost started from his seat with joy,* 
and said4ie would come to Pinang without delay, 
and get his renewed. Upon explaining that there 
were no professional dentists there, be said, “ If 
“ you will desire one to come from Bengal, I will 
“ give him a thousand measures of pepper (equal 
“ to 300 dollars), for his -trouble in making me 
** half a dozen teeth.” He is apparently a quiet 
inoffensive man, and has great influence with the 
Batta cultivators. 

IQth Left the Kwalah Belawan at 

day-light this morning, mid remained at anchor 
till noon, in expectation of seeing the chiefs off, 
according to promise yesterda]^ ft blowing 
fresh, they did not come off. The wind being fa- 
vourable, 1 made all sail for Batubma. Mr Stuart 
came off with five casks of water for the vessel, iii 
a very small boat,« notwithstaiiding a heavy sea. 
Tliis was a great Issistance, as we were rather short 
of water. 1 wrote by him to the diiefs, apologiz- 
ing for my departure and sent some presents to the 
Rajah SsiNt^lha Singa^ Run along the coast about 
25 miles, and anchored in 9 fathoms, four miles 
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^om sho]% at seven 6’cbck. We pasSied ov^ « 
bank of 5 &t)loiDS, bar# sand, suddenly sboaBng 
from 9 to 5 fatbomsi which I suppioiiji^ to be the 
Varela !Reef alluded to by HorsbuiR^’ though not 
noticed in LieutmiaUt Rose’s chart. Some of the 
principal land-marks are omitted. 

.SMMZi JPVbrttay^.— Steering for BatRbara, at' 
five F. M., anchored nemly oppoitite the rifer^ in 
fathoms^ soft mud; distance off shore 3 miles, 
in precisely 'the same bearings as the Honourable 
Company’s cin^izer Nautilus anchored. Saw . a gr^t 
many prows in the comse of the day, coasting along 
the shore. Passed through a very intricate chann^ 
between two dangerous sand-banks, in gding up 
opposite Tanjong Mati^ vmy correctly laid down 
in the chart of Lieutenant Rose, and described in 
his directimis. In the evening two boats full of 
people came off, six or seven of whom wore known 
to me at Pinang, They had heard of my intended 
visit; and the moment they observed the vessel' 
coming round the point, they came off to welcome 
my arrival. The mhabitant8 >of this place are re- 
presented by Mr Horsburgh as the hiost perfidious 
race in these seasb^^ ^ll’hey may haye been so per- 
haps in former years ; bht a nmreltivilized, intelli- 
gent, and industrious race of ^h|alayr I have neii^r 
seen, than the present inhabitants of Ratubara; I: 
am In^linjsd te^ink that;{the hoatsdbdonging to 
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shi^ wluch were cut off in the for- 

merly, were captured by some Ipkiug private 
prows which come from the eastward, and are as 
great a terror ta the Batubara people, as they am 
to the inoffensive tr^rs na,vigating these seas. 
When it became dark, we observed a great light 
far back in the shore, like a large fire, which the 
native^ld us appeared after dry weather, like an 
ignis fatuus. 

21#/ Fehruaryj-^eai ashore early to Kam- 
pong Boga, and was received by th^ shabundar of 
Delli (Ahmud), whose family principally resides 
here, and the tumungong, with the greatest atten- 
tion, inia very neat bungalow, built in the Euro- 
pean style. I was saluted with five guns on en- 
tering the court-yard. I also waited upon Sri 
Maharaja X<ela, the nephew of the Bajah Binda- 
haia, who received me vtith the utmost cordi- 
ality. 1 afterwards went up to a small village 
called Pematang, seven reaches up the river, to 
pay my respects to Datu Samoangsa, one of the 
principal c^fs. The Bindahara, who is the head 
man of the place, was at Assuan. This is tiie 
kagest and most populous place I have yet. visited. 
The houses are large, and. substantially Iniilt. In 
the evening we saw swarms of wUd pigs on the 
tides of the riVer ; and the ntick shot a guana abwt 
four feet long, with a tingle ball,, ab.the^distapBe (ff 
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lOOi yards. Foi^ttingv however, Mussuhnan 
prejudices for f^moment/I desired hhn to fire at 
some fine large ' jdurap hogs, which I observed on 
the side of the river. He, with cbarscteristic se- 
poy obedience, presented big piece, bwt purpos^y 
delayed pulling the trigger, until the animals re- 
turned into' the tMcket, ashamed on the one hand 
to fire and iniss, and Still more to deviaie &om 
his religions prejudices. I observed an ^evident 
struggle betl^i^n h!<> sense of duty and his reli- 
gious .principl^al^ was sonry I had put them to 
the test. My clerk^,seii%d the rifle, but I did not 
see any of the pigs on my table. The pigeons and 
other birds swarmed upon the trees, and fish were 
abundant and cheap. Poultry, alsoj and goats,< 
were plentiful and reasonable. 

-Went to the Bindahara’s by 
appointment, in expectation of meeting all the 
chiefs, who had been summoned by Sri Maharaja 
Lela to meet me ; btt this being Friday, the Mus- 
sulman Sunday,- they did not come down. They 
however sent messages to prepare tis for their arri- 
val next day. Employed collecting and purchas- 
ing all the difi^rent sorts of cloths, of which there 
is an infinite v^iety. They manufacture silk and 
cotton d[(^s, tiie former principally beautiful tar- 
tan patterns, and some splendidly wrought with 
gold thread. These manufactures consume a large 
'quantity of raw silk. I purchased one of the 
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looms, mth a beautiful tartan sarong lialf finished 
in it. My draughtsman made a cdhect drawing 
of all their spinning and weaving apparatus, and 
other objects of interest or novelty. Although 
they manufiusture such a vmiety of doths, they 
prefer vmaring our European chintzes, and the 
coarse coast and Bengd doths, prindpally on acr 
count of their comparative cheapness. / • 

In th^ evening, a very large concourse of men, 
women, and children assembl|d, and ’Were enter- 
tained by my musicians and danc^s;iK^41e I was em- 
ployed conversing widi the dbeipbldlli chiefs. Their 
confidence in me appeared to be -unbounded, owing 
principally to a slight previous acquaintance which 
I had with the shabundar, who is active and intel- 
ligent, and is a shrewd clever meri^ant. He has 
travelled a good deal, having visited Batavia and 
all the principal settlements to the eastward. He 
has a perfect knowledge of, the trade,' and is well 
acquainted with the manners and customs of Euro- 
peans. His house is well furnished with tables 
chairs, &c.; and he gave me an elegant bed, with 
splendid- gold-end pillows, to deepen; and here I 
enjoyed a few nights of the only .sound rest during 
my voyage. A profusion of sweetmeats wid other 
dainties were served up to me constantly ; and bis 
attentions re|i|pd iU' my mind the pleasing remespir 
brance qH^B|iud Scotch hospitality to; which' ;X 
was aeliUPill ih my boyish ^yis^ among pay na> 
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tive hills. It more resembled those dreams of my 
youth, than aly thing I hate since met with in 
the world. 

The Batubara people appear to be a happy, con- 
tented, inoffensive race, every countenance smiling, 
and every house open to the reception of strangers. 
The women have not that odious custom of mak- 
ing largb-holes in their ears, as at Delli and Lang- 
kat. TheVare a fair race, and some ate really 
handsome. ^o not disfigmre their mouths 

by chewing ifrafelr Many of the young men ab- 
stain from the nse of seree altogether. 

A chief in the interior who h^ lately put a 
mau to death, would not pay the usual fine of 444 
dollars and 44 pice ; and the shabundar and the 
other chiefs blocked up the small river leading to 
his village, with half a dozen prows. A skirmish 
was expected, as it was understood to be the 
chief’s intention to leave the country. The sha- 
bundar owns a great many prows, and carries on a 
more extensive trade in pepper from Delli, than 
any other person. He is in good credit with the 
Chinese and other merchants of Pinang, who make 
him large advances. 

This was the paddy season. Batubara does not 
grow enough, however, for the consumption of the 
country. They used to import largely fi'om Que- 
d|||iat now derive their supplies of grain princi> 
pfdLy ^firam the Pedir coast and Assahan. 
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great assemblage of the iur 
habitants from the interior surroih&ded the sha^ 
bundar’s house this morning, and the hoi^e and 
court-yard were literally crammed with well dress? 
ed people. Of women there was an immense mul- 
titude, the wives and daughters of the {uincipal 
chiefs, most supmbly dressed in their gold thre^ 
sarongs and salindangs. The fonr datv':- also ar- 
rived with A large retinue ; and we slt« proceeded 
to the Bindahara’s bouse, wl^re again sa- 
lilted with seven guns. .1 todti:r'‘^^esc(nt of 12 
soldiers with me, my boat’s creW' in scarlet pre*- 
ceding me, and n salute was fired with' mus? 
ketry. The letter from the honourable the gover- 
nor was thou read aloud in the presence of at least 
400 people, seated in a long verandah, and around 
the Bindahara’s house. Another salute was then 
fired, in compliment to the letter. They were all 
mudi pleased with the letter, and said they were 
rejoiced to receive a letter for the first time from 
so respected a chief as the governor of Pinang. 
The high estimation indeed in which the head of 
the government of Pinang is h^d by all the chiefs 
of the countries I visited, is a sure jpuirantee for the 
hospitable rece|||lon of any agent who may be sent 
to these hitheilb unfrequented countries'; but my 
own prerions acquaintance also with many of the 
principal toaders from this iplace and the^fjMt 
ports adong the toast, obtained ^ 
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coine wherever 1 was the ii^^s also oS 
securing, I trust, most important ad^toges to 
the mercantile interests of Pinang.;^,^; ^ , 

In the afternoon, the sepoys wmiti^rou^ l^heir 
exercise, for the gratification of an immense multi* 
tude who had come down the river, first at Kam- 
pong Boga, and then at Kampohg. The sepOys 
al waya^tiiowed an alaoity to gratify these people, 
and entenn into the amusenient with ^rit. The 
surprising i|mdil^with which they primed imd 
loaded, andlbfd@f*aouble quick time motions in 
going throu^Vhe evolutions of a running fight, 
concealing themselves behind- the cocoa-nut trees, 
and again filing in by . the sound of the whistle, 
gave unfeigned astonishment and delight to the 
Malays. 

Mth Fehnmry . — I again accompanied the sha- 
bundar and tumungong. to the Bindahara’s house, 
where the chiefs of the four Sukus had engaged to 
meet me, to conclude our cmisultation upon the 
objects of the mission. Every thing; was settled 
to my satis&ction ; and after partaking of a varie- 
ty of good things whijch were prepared for me, I 
took my leave of the four datus. On my return, 
I foimd the boat almost sinking with the load of 
cocoa-nuts, poultry, goats, &c. which the datus had 
each brought down and put into it. I purchased 
a few more voy 'elegant silk doths. Dispatched 
the boat in tiie aftemoen to the^outh of the river. 
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which being left dry at each ebb of the tide, be? 
comes a bed of mud, exh^ng deafti and disease. 
It was from this &tal source that my people con> 
tracted the fever with which ihey were seized. 
To the excessive mdulgence in fruit, particularly 
plantains, fever may also be ascribed ; but probably 
it was chiefly produced by sleeping in the heat of the 
day, after eating a hearty breakfest ; an i^&lgence 
from which it is impossible to debar natives, 
unless they have some active ^siuipW^ent. The 
bad quality of the water too, exceedingly 

scarce, and quite brackish, may lU assigned as 
another cause. In order to procure this necessaiy 
article, holes are dug in the sand, and the dirty 
water tidcen out. The holes are then filled up, 
until a fresh supply is collected, which is again 
drawn off. Several of my peojde were seized with 
severe bowel complaints. . 

In the evening, my musicians again entertained 
a large concourse with a nautch. The Malay las- 
cars sung songs, and played upon the musical instru- 
ments borrowed for the occarion. The Cafi&ee boy 
danced fandangoes. The Chinese draughtsman 
played Chinese tunes oh the violin ; the Siamese 
danced and sung in their own style, and the sepoys 
in theirs. They aU performed in turns, and it was, 
even to myself, not an unentertmning spectacle. 
The ceremonies took place in the court-yard, where 
mats were spread. 
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My host, the shabundar, was an early riser, and, 
unlike most of his countrymen, never reclined dur- 
ing the day, but was always usefully employed in re-r 
ceiving commanders of vessels, who were constantly 
arriving, and in arranging hie papers and accounts, 
He was very fond of reading the Bible, which was 
.given to him by the Reverend Mr Hutchings some 
yearsi%(Land which had all the appearance of having 
been welmused. In compliment to me, he brought 
it out, an^ik^ so^e passages, which I explained to 
him. I acp|tl3^red some medicine to the sha- 
bundar's motVer, and she recovered astonishingly 
during the few days I remained there. The most 
common complaints are headaches, pains in the 
arms and legs, and fevers. I found none of the 
natives here had any prejudices against European 
medicine ; on the contrary, I had more applications 
than it was in my power to comply with. 

I obtained considerable information from the 
shabundar and tumungong, relative to the horrid 
practice of cannibalism, which exists in the interior 
of Batubara. The Battas here are a particularly 
ferocious race, and cannot be persuaded to give 
their attention to agriculture, or the quiet pursuits 
of commerce, being constantly engaged in warfare 
with each other. Both the tumungong and the 
Sri Maharaja had lived a long time in the Batta 
country, and were married, one to the daughter of 
the rajah of Seantar, the other to the daughter of 
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tij^Eajah T^ah Jawa, two principal cannibal 
d^fs* 4^ stouts f^ocious looking Mlow, with 
Bliusculaif h^ndy in as I was conversing 

^ the was pointed out 

Id me as 8 ci^eb^^ mifksim^r^ man-eater. 

, jEe bodtft 1^ detai^pt^ lookj^^ my draughte- 
man iook a ^emarliii&ly /striking likeness of hiin.> 
f made <^particidar in^ries of^him, an(L4^i,gave 
me the folloydng hpi^ details of ca/^ibalism. 
He amd that young men wme s^, ap^^their flesh 
watei^^^Hiemiost agreeable anl)f1^w.jate eating 
was that of a man whose hair had Kie^n to turn 
grey. 

F€bpUAry . — I slept on board the boat last 
night at the^mouth of the river, and w^en the 
moon ro^ at three o’clock, we pulled off to the brig. 
Soon afbbr day-light, the tumungong, shabundar, 
and Maharaja Lda, came on board to bid us fare* 
well, anid see |he ’vessel. ^Kie two fln^r were 
saluted: i^th ^^e-^ns, the other with six. 1 real- 
ly felt , regret!^' parting with these w<n(|iy people, 
who l:^,shown me so mui^ attention. At ten 
A. M. we weighi^ for Assahan. Che Ismael, an in- 
habitant <tf Pinang, and owner of three . prows 
whidi wdrd dying at Assahan, taking in cargoes, 
accompanied me as pilot, the other being rick, and 
quite useless in every respect. I paid the shabun- 
dar ^60' dolhu’s, being the amount which he had 
advanced me on shoje for the purchase of clotiis. 
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Till I arrived/ no coin but dollars were cunrent 
there* and these only of the large bust ; but I paid 
him now* at his own desire* iR small dollars* sicca 
rupees* sukus* and talis; the Pinahg currency ; 
being a proof of th^ good intentions. The trad* 
ing part of the community were much gratified by 
•this change in the currency* which will afi^rd them 
wondf^d &cilities* cmnp^pred to what they en* 
joyed. v\ 

.26tA J^ishr^^t^^wStood ^up dining the night, 
aiid found ll^^l^^es in the morning opposite Silau 
river, Assah^ river also in sight. This part of 
the coast, between Batubara and Assahan* is a 
blank in the chart* but there are five or six con- 
siderable rivers between those two places, on 
the banks of which numbers of inhabitants are 
settled. We coasted along within three mUes of 
the shore* in 7 fathoms* gradually decreasing as 
we approached Assahan river* to 6* 5* 4, and 3, 
till within two miles of the mouth of the river. 
We tacked in 3 fathoms, and run out into 3|* 
when we anchored. » . 

87^^ Prepared for a tlwee days’ 

trip, and ^tered the Assahan river' with the accom- 
modation boat, and n party' of 86* at nine o’clock. 
The moving and shifting into the boat is extreme^ 
ly ir^smne*' and the waste of provisions very great 
We arrived at^^^mipong ^lei at two p. m. This 
is indeed a iai|K^|I^ .CdUeetion c^huts* situated on 
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a |lioint where there is a bi&iration of the river. 
The ground is low and swampy, and always over- 
flowed by the high tides, so that there is no possi- 
bility of walking about. The pathways which lead 
firom one house to the other, are made of split ne- 
bongs laid upon posts, on which there is a risk of 
breaking one’s legs at every step. The place waS' 
abandoned at one time hy the inhabitants,^ whe pre- 
fer residing higher up the river, where tj[>e ground 
is elevated, and th^ plantations sfe situated. 
When the rajah of Siack inva^Sfl7tiie country, 
however, a few years ago, he order«l*it to be re- 
occupied, to prevent the pirates from remaining in 
the river, and to give protection to traders. The 
population consists of Malays, Batta slaves, and a 
few wretched sickly looking Chinese, whose sole 
occupation is the preparing and vending chandoo 
(opium), and gambling. 

The Bindahara of Batubara was lying in a prow 
close to where we anchored. I went on board, and 
he received me with marked attention. He is ah 
old man, with a large diseased nose, and nearly 
blind. Unlike his nephews and the chiefs at Ba- 
tu1»ra, who were splendidly attired in gold cloths 
and other neat dresses, he was shabbily habited. 
He tcdd me he had come to Assahan to settle some 
little differences between the king and the Rajah 
Muda. He assured me of his best endeavours to 
promote a more extensive coromerl^d intercoturse 
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with Pinang, and approved entkely of the pro- 
ceedings of the chie& during his absence, in their 
ni^otiations with me. Soon after returning to my 
boat, the shabundar of Kampong Balei, and the 
brother of the Bii^ahara, came on board, and in- 
formed me that the rajah of Assahan still up 
.the country, in the Batta kingdom, engaged in 
hostilities with some chiefs there, and that the Ra.* 
jah Mudii and Bindahara were up the other river, 
fopr or five days’ jopmey. They offered me acecm- 
modation im< i^umall hovel on shme, into which 1 
moved, being^referable to the confined boat. 

The^ alligators are very numerous here, and par- 
ticularly bold. Hundreds of people have lost their 
lives by these devouring animals. About an hour 
after we anchored, a man was pulled out of a low 
canoe near us, and devoured in a moment ; and a 
few days before, one of the crew belonging to Ghe 
Ismael, my pilot’s boat, e power^, stout, young 
man, who was sitting at the stem of the boat, 
steering with a paddle, was snatched off. They 
raise their heads a foot^or two out of the water, 
and ’pull the people out of the boats. About a 
month ago, a boat with three horses and six goats, 
which the Rajah Huda was sensHhg down the ri- 
ver, to be embarked on board a l^ge prow going to 
Pinang, was attacked by a whole swarm of these 
ferocious creatures, which surrounded the boat on 
all sides. Being low. and rickotty, the horses took 
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fnglit, Bitd begAR to kick^ on which the hoiit iqi- 
sct; Another small boat in comipany iniitaiitly 
saved the three or four Mahys who were in the 
boat; bat the horses and goats were devoured in 
an instant, ^ear the mouth Of the river, where 
there is a fishing-house, there is an alligator of a 
most prodi^otts size, his back, when a little out of. 
the water, resembling a laige rock. He remains 
constantly there, and is re^larly fed upon the 
head and entrails of the large ,;|^ari, os skate fis^', 
which are caught there. I saw him; .and the Ma- 
lays called him to his meal. He^^ippeared full 
twenty feet long. Being in rather a small boat at 
the time, I wished to make all haste away ; but 
the Malays assured me he was quite harmless, so 
much so, that his feeders pat his head with thek 
hands ; a dangerous amusement certainly, but show- 
ing the wonderful tameness and sagacity of the 
creature, naturally so ferocious. He will not allow 
any other alligator to approach the place ; and on 
that account the Malays almost worship him. In 
going into the river near the entrance, where ^ 
Water is shallow, we several times touched tiie al- 
ligators and large saw-fish (whidi are here im- 
mensely large^^^^d they ^ook the boat as if we' 
had run violently against a rock. I procured the 
snout of a - saw-fish of an immense size here. It 
required fotir canoes and ten or twelve men’ to' se- 
eure him, when he was hooked ; and he run 
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teeth an indiiiito 4he boa^ llureatening to dash 
the frail bark in pieces. This fish yielded eight 
gantous of oik used for caulking prows. 

jFV6n«w^.-rI was p-epared to expect a 
renewal of hostilities from our enemies the mus- 
quitoes, from whose tcnrments ^e had a respite only 
^ while at sea, the fresh breezes driving them away ; 
and they commenced a most furious attack, which 
they kept up, not permitting me to close my eyes 
the whole night. ^We m^e a large fire, and en- 
deavoured to smoke them out of the house ; but 
all in vain, ''{he mud around the house prevented 
my moving out, and I was a dose priscmer all day. 
This, however, gave me an opportunity of acquir- 
ing copious information from the shabundar,- mid 
other respectable people, relative to the country. 
A curious little Batta child Ivas brought in, whose 
back was covered with hair like a bufialoe. She 
came from the interior of Fanei. Close to the. 
shabundar’s house, in an open shed, I observed a 
man chained to a post by his neck, and his feet se^ 
cured in stocks. He was a Tubba slave, who had 
been converted to Islamism, and had been many 
years in, bondage. He had ^ run away some years^ 
and had been brought back only a few days. He 
was to be conned till he could be sold, his price 
fifteen dollars. A little coarse rice was his only 
food, and an *old mat. spread upon a floor of hard 
lantys, his miserable bed. Ignatius Sahdho’s ap- 
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. to Steme came to my lecoUection, 09 s^ing^ 
this poor creature. “ Consider how great a part 
of our species iu all.^s, down to this, have been 
"trod under ^e foot of cruel and capricious ty- 
" rants, who would neither h^ their cries, nor 
" pity thev distresses. Condder slavery^ what it is. 

" How bitter a draught > and how piany millions y 
" me madb to drink of it.” 

.^h^ fm^l village of li^mpong Balei was almost 
deserted at the time 1 arrived, the people heinj^ . 
engaged in the paddy fields. When the crops are 
gathered, they retnm to their wretched habitations 
with ihe produce, and sell it to the prows which 
conie from Batuhara and other jdaces. The crops 
this season are abundant. Dozens of small boats 
came, down every evening, loaded with rice and 
paddy. Pepper has been lately tried up the coun* 
try,, aud about a coyaU exported this year, of a very 
superior quality. Small quantities have also beet) 
procured from some of the adjoining rivers, and the 
cultivation of this plant is increasing rapidjy along ' 
the coast ; so that in a few years it will be immense^ 
The artaps with which the houses are cover^y 
are made of the nipah, kalubi^ and ^llas leaves^ 
all found in abundance. 

JfarcA.— -Still wmting for the miyal o^he 
chie!& from the interior. Dispatched a boat to 
the brig for provisions. 1 purchased a variety of 
mats tq>day, for the manufacture of which this) 
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place, is f^ous. Some of them are extremely fine, 
and the open work very neat. They make small 
bags for holding rice and clothes ; and baskets also 
of extremely delicate workmanship. My clerk shot 
a beautiful bird called the angang, buceios, or 
^horn-bill, as large as a turkey, with black plumage, 
iterspersed with yellow and white, * with a large 
broad jrellow bill. ^ 

Towards noon, the shahundar of Serantau came 
dd^n with an inviJa.tion from the Sultan Muda 
to go up to meet him. I accordingly proceeded 
up, and arrived in the evening. I was received 
with a salute of seven guns, and met at die land- 
ing place by the Sultan Muda, who handed me 
into the ruma bcchara, or hall of audience, which 
had just been erected. He opened the letter 
which was addressed to the rajah or Jang de per 
tuan ; and having perused its contents, begged I 
would accompany him to-morrow up the river, to 
see the rajah, to which I consented. Crowds of 
people from the country flocked in to see me. I 
slept all night in the audience hall, The Sultan 
Muda is a good looking, powerful man. He is 
very abstemious in his habits and mode of living, 
eats Jjttle, and is not addicted to opium smoking, 
or any other yice that I heard of. He says, people 
who are given to eating are always defective in 
understanding. The sultan was extremely atten- 
tive, and evinced every disposition to meet my 
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wishes in regard to all the objects of the mission. 
He informed me that the rajah was at war in the 
interior ; that tranquillity had beeif restored there 
some months ^o; and that no sooner had the dif- 
ferences between the Rajah Muda, and Bindahara, 
and rajah, been settl^, than they were engaged in/ 
fresh ho|tilities with the Battas. In passing up 
the river, we observed the remains of temporary , 
fortifications and trees, on which swivels had b|pn 
fixed, to fire upon the enemy as they passed up 
jmd down the riyer. Wherever I went, there was 
or hod lately been war. It is to bd regretted that 
such a ^irit of warfare exists^in such fine coun- 
tries, which, how^ever, must always be the case 
where the states are separated into such small 
divisions, and where there arc so many petty 
chiefs. 

The Battas who reside in the interior of Assa- 
han, have a belief in three gods, one above, one in 
the air, and one below ; but they offer no petitions, 
nor do they show any symptoms of adoration to 
any one of the three. Their only mode of worship 
is beating the drum. They believe that when they 
die, they shall become ghosts. 

. In the evening we were entertained with iBatta 
dances. A Fardimbanan boy dSnoed with great 
spirit, but his gestures were more agile than grace- 
ful. A little Batta girl, as fair as a Chinese, from 
Bulah, also went through a number of evolutions. 
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Here, as at other plaOes, the natives are passion- 
ately fond of mpsic; and the moment it was whis- 
pered that a ^olin was in iny boat, an immense 
crowd assembled, who amused themselves till a late 
hour. This is by far the most favourable time fof 
^conversing with the Malays, when their hearts toe 
open, and, being enlivened with musics they lay 
^aside* all suspicion and restraint, and enter into 
t]^ most unreserved communications. I aitri- 
bifte, in a good degree, the extraordinary success 
of my mission, to this attentioh to embrace the 
most favourable opportunities, and to. my ap- 
pearing ^asy and^indifferent, as not having any 
weighty affair on hand. The chiefs are fond of 
exhibiting their children in their fine clothes, and 
covered with jewels. Being partial to children, 
they were brought out before me in great num- 
bers, and I gave them small presents. Nothing 
pleases a Malay more than partiality to their chil- 
dren ; and I could observe the fond looks of the 
mothers, who modestly retired behind the canopies 
with which the place was hung round, as their 
little innocents were presented to me, watching 
the reception they experienced, and listening at- 
tentively to my partial remarks upon their ap- 
pearance. It iftay appear perhaps puerile in me to 
notice all these little circumstances ; but an atten- 
tion to the most minute ceremonies, or an anxiety 
to conform to the peculiar habits and prejudices of 
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the Malays^ is necessary to ensure a hospitable re- 
ception from them, and to secure ^eir confidepce, 
which, when once established, is i^lwunded, and 
CKonot be shaken. There' are many amiable traits 
'in the character of Malays, which a superficid ob- 
server does not discover ; among others, a wmrmth. 
Mid attadmient to their offspring, which, is ex* 
fremely plying. • 

id MarcL-^The sultan presented my pmty 
with a bullock, which was dkiughtered prior «. to 
setting out upon our .long and arduous journejA 
Two smidl covered boats were prepared, in one-of 
which the Sultan Muda, itself, my writer, 
draughtsman, and four Battas embarked; in the 
other, my clerk, two sepoys, one^ servant, three 
lascars, and four Batta slaves, with the provudons. 
We left Serantau at noon for the residence of the 
rajah at Bendar Tassir Mandogei, up the river.. 

- Serantau is a large ^straggling village, on both 
sides of the river. Opposite each house is a small 
place adapted for bathing and oth» usefrl pur- 
poses, whidi disfigures the appearance of the cot- 
tages, otherwise prettily situated amongst (dumps 
of bamboos, plantains, &c. The bathing pla(%s are 
strongly stockaded against attacks by the lega- 
tors. The sides of the river were (Crowded with &e 
natives as we pushed along. The sultan begged 
that I would ()ccasi(mally show mysdf to grqupes jof 
these wooder^gazing pei^le. (W motions . were 
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very slow at first; the Sultan Muda stopping at 
one place for sesee, at another for betel>nut, and at 
another for co^)a>nute, and so on. The sides of 
the river are covered with paddy, and plantations 
of tobacco, , pulse of various sorts, sugar-cane^ seree, 
plantains, anau, and bread-fruit tree, cocoa-nitt 
and fruit trees of the choicest descriptions. Tb^e 
«.i8, in*fact, a greater appearance of abundance here, 
than I have seen at any of the other places, i^he 
'h<Aises arer numerous along the banks of the river, 
and inland about seven or eight miles above Se- 
rantau, where the ground again becomes low and 
swampy, and confines so for about eight or ten 
miles, gradually rising, with high banks on each 
side of the river. There are also many inha-! 
bitants. 

We halted at sun-set at Kampong Mungkuang, 
where we cooked our dinner, and remained for the 
night. We were very muph confined in the small 
boat; the sultan, a corpulent man, my draughts- 
man, and myself,' sleeping in a small cabin about 
six feet by four. At this place were great quantir 
ties of the kabu kabu (cotton tree), used for stuf- 
fing pillows, beds, &c. 

9d -We agaiu'^t out before day-light 

this morning, the current extremely strong, and 
the river decreamng to the breadth of five or six 
yards in soihe places, and resembling rather a ditch 
than a river. The curr^it was in fact running a 
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p^ect sluice, and the people occasionally held on 
by the overhanging branches of trees. The soil is 
a fine rich mould nver a bed of clayfwell suited for 
the cultivation of pepper; and there are consider^ 
able spots of clear level ground. The width of the 
river continued to decrease, till at last there wa 
scarcely room for our little skifip to pass, the boal 
actually rubbing against the reeds on each side. . 

%. small prow which we met with this afternoon, 
had the day before fallen in with a veryriarge m^le 
elephant in this narrow channe}, which of course 
choaked up the passage. The crew, four in num- 
ber, fled to a tree not far oflF, where they remained 
for the night, previously fastening the boat to the 
reeds. The single male elephants are very danger- 
bus. When they are in herds, they generally fly 
on the approach of boats ; but the single ones at- 
tack, and frequently kill the people in the boats. 
Coming suddenly upon them, they take them up 
with their trunks, and dash them to the ground ; 
or throw them up in the air,' and catch them 
upon their trunks as they fall The Battas some- 
times attack them single-handed with large spears, 
with which they stab them in the belly ; but they 
often suffer for their temerity. Th» most usual 
way of killing them is by lying itt wait for them 
as they pass down in the evening to the river’s 
side to bathe, the Battas concealing themselves on 
the branches of large trees, and as the elephants 
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pass uuder, throwing down a large heavy pointed 
iron p^e, with , a rope attached ^o it, which, if 
properly directed, pierces the elephant through the 
back, and kills him on the spot. I saw two very 
large tusks, which had been procured a few days 
before, by this expedient. When an elephant is 
illed, the rajah gets one tusk, and the person who 
killg.the animal the other. This afternoon we saw 
‘‘‘i^large herd of wild buffaloes of an uncommon 
si^e, comipg down to the river to bathe ; but on our 
appearance they ran off into the jungles, a large 
bull only halting below a tree, and, as it were, 
watching our motions. The traces of elephants 
were seen on a small . sand>bank, where they ap- 
peared to have recently been. 

Towards evening we passed a small Batta kam- 
pong, called Dorian, from the great number of that 
fruit-tree which grows there. The few houses are 
situated on a little , mount. Here the ground 
again becomes elevated, and the river increases to 
the breadth of 100 yards. This large stream 
branches off into three or four small channels, by 
one of which we ascended. We afterwards came 
up to Kampong Kesaran, where the soil is 3i feet 
light clay,^mixed with sa^d, and under it a stra- 
tum of red earth. Near this village we heard the 
noise of a' large h^rd of elephants, in a cluster 
of trees close to us. The sidtau was alarmed, and 
said we must make haste, as it would be danger- 
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ous to remain during the night. The ]^ple 
exerted themselves to get us nip to the village, 
though it was now sun-set. When the moon rose, 
we pushed up as fat as Kampong Passir Futih, 
where we remained for the night. 

March . — The chief of the village was ready/ 
to receive me at sun-rise. His name is Rajah Laut,' 
brother-in-law to the sultan, of a most dissipate^, 
appearance. Here ware some beautiful little horsei^ 
cows, buffalos, goats, and poultry ; and among softie 
large trees, close behind the chiefs house, was a large 
herd of elephants, which he wished* us to go out 
and assist him to attack ; but I was not much skil- 
led in these matters, and not knowing the path- 
ways, I thought it more prudent for myself and 
people to remain where we were. I purchased 
from k Batta rajah here, a very handsome sword of 
their own workmanship, called a kalapan, the 
handle of which is a large mass of solid ivory. If 
I may judge from the sWords and knives which have 
ivory handles here, that article must be in great 
abundance. 

We left Fasar Futih early, and readied KaiU»> 
pUngPematang Layer, a small village on the righlt, 
so called from the Javanese manycentiuries agi 
makihg their sails there. The houses are thatdhid 
with the leavea 0 the rotan and sirdang. Here I 
saw gfeat numbers of children covered widi blotches 
on their faces. These ulcerations continue, they 
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say, for the first two or three years after their birth, 
and they afterwards become quite free of them. 

The provision boat not being able to keep up 
with ours^ and being very anxious to push on, 1 
contented myself with the sultan’s frugal fare, and 
y abe a little rice boiled by the Batta slaves, some 
‘black salt, and the leg of a fowl burnt over the fire, 
its ^hroat cut teu minutes before. The sultan 
himself was the executioner, with a little knife 
\^ich he always carried about with him for the 
purpose. He invariably looked towards the sun on 
grasping the head of the fowl, and cut the outer 
skin all around, according to the Mussulman cus> 
tom. 

As we approached Tanjong Allum, the bank^ 
became very high. The soil is red earth, 8 feet 
deep, and then a stratum of mud and sand. In 
the course of the day we halted at a village called 
Sejorei. About 50 fierce looking men came down 
to meet us, as we ascended from the boat. We 
went to their houses,, where they showed abun- 
dance of civility. The women were manufacturing 
cloth. Their habitations were ^etched huts,' the 
sides made of the bark of trees. This part of the 
country is very populous ; but their houses being 
situated in the woods, it has not the appearance of 
being thickly inhabited. The Battas are afraid of 
the Malays on the sides of the river, who carry off 
their children, and sell them as slaves. 
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We passed several other small villages almost 
entirely olpured in the woods ; some of their huts, 
which were situated on the eminences, only occasion- 
ally peeping out. They are romantically placed 
on the summits of little mounts, with flights of 
steps to ascend, and stockaded all around, as a pro- 
tection against the elephant^rhinoceroses, and tigers, < 
with which ‘the woods are filled. We carae,§?jd- 
denly upon a party of women at the riyer sid^ 
loaded with potatoes, pine apples, &c, , which thfiy 
threw down, and made off with all speed. 

We pushed on tUl eight o’clock, when it getting 
dark, we made fast to a tree on the side of the river, 
under a steep bank. Having observed numerous 
tracks of elephants, and the reed which they prin- 
cipally subsist upon devoured in large quantities, 
close to the place where we were obliged to stop, 
the sultan and his people were in expectation of a 
visit from them, and therefore made a large fire to 
keep them away.' When the moon got up, we 
again pushed up against a current, which 1 can com- 
pare to nothing I have ever seen, but that whic^ 
runs into a mill sluice. The river was full of stumps 
of trees and rocks, the banks steep and bold, and 
altogether presenting a scene more grand and pic- 
turesque than agreeable to me ; while the constant 
cries of the sultan to keep steady in the boat, which 
was rocking about with the violence of the current, 
effectually prevented all . attempts at sound repose. 
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This is the fourth night I have not had one con^ 
tinned hour’s sleep. My fare has beeinfrugal in-, 
deed. I was several times disposed to return ; but 
I determined at last, that as I had got over so many 
difficulties, I 'should proceed at all hazards. 

My boat was not seen all day ; but as there were 
•four of the sultan’s slaves on board, I was under no 
app imhensione, and time was precious to me. We 
^ereforc made all speed, 

^5th Mar^A. — We found ourselves this morning 
under a lofty ridge, and several Batta huts situat- 
ed on the top- of it, which had a very pleasing effect. 

, No fields of waving com were here. 

Nor wicker storehouse for tlie autumnal grain. 
Vineyard, nor bowing fig, nor fruitful grove ; 

Only the rocky vale, the mountain stream. 

Incumbent crags, and hills that over hills 
Arose on either hand, here hung with woods.** 

. Southey’s Roderick. 

The soil on the top of this ridge again improves 
to a rich mould. On the margin of the river were 
large masses of granite and light free-stone. In 
the cliffs of the free-stone was growing a species 
of palm called bagat, resembling the nebong in ap^ 
pearance, from which toddy and sugar is extracted. 
It is iirdigenous. I was really so exhausted by 
fatigue, that as we went up the river, I could not 
pay proper attention to many objects of interest ; 
and being now accustomed to sail on so many ri- 
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vers, what was no doubt worthy of note, and 
whidi woilld have struck me forcibly at another 
time, passed unnoticed. I felt my deficiency in 
Batumi histoiy, and that I had not the power of 
descrilfing olijects which might be rendered so much 
more interesting by the pen of a naturalist. I own 
I experienced those emotions, howevar, which are' 
so weU described by a celebrated traveller.*^ 

“ language,” says he, can* express the emotiim 
** whiidi a natnmlist feels when he tott^es for tiie 
first time a land that is not European. The at- 
** tentipn is fixed upon so great a number of ob> 
“ jects, that he can scarcely define the impression 
" he receives. At every step he thinks he disco- 
vers some new production ; and in this tumultu- 
“ ous state of mind, he does not recollect those 
which are most common in our botanical gardens 
“ and collections of natural history,” 

We passed several prows loaded with salt, which 
bad been ten and twelve days from Le Rantau. 
Ten days is the common passage for trading boats. 
The inhabitants take their wives and children with 
them. We met 4he boit which had been sent 
up to announce my arrival, and were informed that 
the r^ah could not come down, being still at war 
with the Battas. 


* Humlxddt. 
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I began to get rather tired of the boat ; but the 
prospect of soOn reaching the end of journey, 
kept up our spirits. The Battas in the boat were 
filthy in their habits, occasionally employing the 
little intervals of rest, when we halted, in extract- 
ing certain noxious little animals from each other’s 
heads, which were far too numerous to be agreeable. 
^^,«J*ardimbanan boy in the boat was fond of 
^ging, with which he occasionally amused us. 

*The scaaery now assumed a bold and picturesque 
aspect. We passed two remarkable rocks, per- 
fectly alike, at least 200 feet high. The hills on 
each side of the river are abrtpt and lofty. We 
shortlyjsafter passed two other large rocks called 
Batu di Kikir, which appeared at a short distance 
to block up the channel of the river ; and when we 
made a near approach to them, it appeared like en- 
tering a cavern. These rocks seem to have been 
originally united, and bore the marks of a chissel, 
as if they had been hewn down by the hand of man, 
which must have been a work of great labour. I 
was informed, indeed, that they were cut by the 
Portuguese many centuries agn,^ when that nation 
nded over Malacca, and had some settlements up 
the Assahan river. . The sea at that period rose as 
far as Serantau. A large tree lies right across 
from one rock to the other, under which there is a 
confined passage, just sufficient to allow a small boat 
to pass. The river is not above twenty yards wide 
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here* and is cdnfined on either side by these tre* 
nsendous i^ks. liliey rise per^n^cularly a 
wall firom the ec^ ef the Water, and leaVeno fi^mce 
to stand, iipon. t The scenery here is inconceivably 
grand and snbUme; the lofty difhi and dark over- 
hfa^ing woods on either side, threatening, as it 
ware, to ftU doWn on ‘the pasSenger, and over-^' 
whelm him in utter destraetion. Beas 
springs of water, dear aS crystal Were issuing 
of the rocks, and trickling down these hnmeilse 
heightSi The description of the Meteora rocks in 
Thessaly, 1^ a celebrated' traveller,* is so exactly 
applicable to. this part of the S(%uery in the As- 
sahan river, that I shall make no apology for in* 
sorting it, as it will convey a much more accurate 
idea than my feeble description “ On each side 
“ of us were lofty pinnacles of rocks, some entirely 
“ conical, others very nearly i^omboidal in form, 
“ and actually inclining over tl^eir base ; others 
“ again perfect , squares or oblongs, with perpendi- 
“ cular sides and level summits, Nor by the term 
“ masses are mere fragment^ of rode to be under* 
“ stood. It is thqi original mountain which is thiM 
wonderfully cleft and divided : by what agency 
“ it m difficult to d^lbminev but, perhaps, 
“ by ; thp Joint operatibn o£ some convulsion, and of 

* Hdlsiid’s TravdS ia Albania; &e. 
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this manner we reached the summit, and a nairow 
pathway conducted us to the first fort, called Passir 
Mandogei, containing 20 houses, 10 on each side, 
like a regular street, the entrance at /ini* end a 
mound of earth under each house, and the whole 
well stockaded with sharp pointed bamboos in the 
form of a square, and thorny bushes,*forming an im-, 
penetrable thicket all round, with a gateway at eac^ 
end. The graves of the dead are between tM 
dwellings, and at their doors. There were swarms 
of pigs under the houses ; and to give an idea of 
their abundance, I may mention that 20 small ones 
only cost a dollar. Their houses are made of the 
banei leaf and the bark of trees. The women and 
children were swarming like bees, every house being 
filled with them. 

As evening approached, we made all haste back 
to the village below, and our descent was even 
more difficult than the ascent. There is an ad- 
mirable description of this sort of scenery in Wa- 
verly, which I cannot deny myself the gratification 
of inserting. ** It was towards evening, as they 
“ entered one of the tremendous passes which af- 
“ ford communication between the high and low 
“ country ; the path, which was extremely steep and 
“ rugged, winded up a chastti between two tre- 
“ mendous rocks, following the passage which a 
“ foaming stream that brawled far below, appeared 
“ to have worn for itself in the course of ages. A 
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“ few slanting beams of the sun, which was now 
“ s^ing, reached the water in its darksome bed, 
“ an^ showed it partially chafed by an hundred 
“ rocksSsM*^ broken by an hundred falls. The de- 
“ scent from the path to the stream was a mere 
“ precipice, with here and there a projecting frag- 
“ ment of granite, or a scathed tree, which had 
t warped its twisted roots into the fissures of the 
‘^rock. On the right hand, the mountain rose 
“ kibove the path with almost equal inaccessibility. 

Twenty small prows were lying in the river, dis- 
posing of their cargoes of salt, cloths, &c. Beyond 
this, no boat can ascend, owing to the interruption 
from falls and rocks in the river. We heard at a 
distance the rushing of waters, as from a high fall. 
Hie Battas ascend some of the steep hills and pre* 
cipices in this quarter, by ropes of rattan, which are 
fastened to trees above, and left for the general use 
of passengers. By this they scramble up. If the 
rope breaks, they are dashed to pieces. I procured 
a variety of curiosities to-day. Specimens of their 
arms, viz. kalapan and teijaug, and their cloths. 
In the evening, the rajah of Munto Panei played 
upon the Batta violin with two strings, for my 
amusement ; and as he spoke the language of the 
Malays fluently, he conversed with me, and exact- 
ed a promise from me to go and see Munto Panei 
as I descended the river. He has 20 kampongs 
under his authority, having from 50 to 100 houses 

K 
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each. The country here is very populous. In the 
neighbourhood of Passir Mandogei, there ar^ up- 
wards of 50 Batta forts or kampongs, cont 'ining 
* from 300 to 1000 inhabitants ; that Ithin a 
circle of two days’ joiuney. Those within four 
hours’ distance, are Munto Meragi, Pinang Me- 
ratus, Sendi, Kassingino, Katuburka, Padang Na- 
gali, Sungei Fulia, all of which the Sultan Mu^ 
passed between two o’clock till six, when he went 
in pursuit of the rajah. This may serve to give tin 
idea of the immense population of the country. 

Gth March . — Our boat arrived this day at an 
early hour. During the morning, several large 
parties of Tubba Battas descended the steep path- 
ways on the opposite side of the river. They re- 
sembled wild goats clambering down the rugged 
crags. In crossing the ferry, one party had over- 
loaded the boat, which sunk under them, and 
damaged all their little merchandise, which they 
had brought across the country several days’ journey. 
They came from the borders of the great lake. 
Their merchandise consisted of cotton, the coarse 
cloths of their own manufacture, twine, sword 
haudlei^ blad^ &c. At the place they come from, 
rice is 100 gwtons per dollar *, salt 3 and 4 gan- 
tona per dollar. They wore dressed entirely in 
their^pym ma^i^actures, with webs of bark of trees 
heads and waist. Of these I obtained 
severall^^dinens. They are a dark ill-looking 
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sight of a bare skull, suspended at one end of a 
stick, a bunch of plantains on the other extrepiity, 
and slung over a man’s shoulder. The chief of the 
village accompanied it, and brought with htlii to the 
rajah of Munto Panei, six slaves, who had been 
caught two days before, viz. foxu: women and two 
children. I was offered many slaves, but refused 
the acceptance of them. I might have seen the 
disgusting ceremony of eating human flesh, had I 
chosen to accompany the rajah to the fort, which 
he was about to attack (and which he was prevent- 
ed from doing two days before by my arrival), with 
500 men ; but thinking it not improbable that some 
poor wretch might be sacrificed to show me the 
ceremony, I declined witnessing it. They seemed 
quite surprised that I should have entertained a 
doubt of the prevalence of cannibalism. The rajah 
was about to besiege eight forts, under the authori- 
ty of Rajah Tinding, of the tribe Terdolo. 

At several of the adjacent forts were seen dozens 
of skulls hung up in the balei. The heads of the 
people killed in war are reckoned valuable pro- 
perty, and a chief is considered rich according to 
the number of such trophies which he possesses. 
The friends of the deceased, when peace is restored, 
purchase the skulls of their relations, sometimes as 
high as 30 or 40 dollars. The rajah’s mother 
gave the man who brought the skull to me, ten 
dollars. Immense crowds of Battas, men and wo- 
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men, continued to flock in on the side of the river,' 
when I returned to the boat ; and there were some 
interesting groupes of women, who were going out 
to commence their laboiu* of cutting down paddy, 
•&C. The dress of these women consisted of a scant 
petticoat, which scarcely reached to the knee, and 
their breasts were quite bare. I never saw such 
savages. They were very dark and ill-featured. 
At the other villages too, the women were in the 
same state of nudity, and girls of 10 and 1 2 years 
of age appeared without any clothing at all. It 
by no means follows that the women who wear few 
clothes are less virtuous than the others. Indeed, 
I believe the contrary to be the case ; and both 
they and the men to be more particular than those 
who are more polished in their dress and manners. 
I observed, indeed, a natural timidity and bashful- 
ness about these, which was. not so perceptible in 
others who resided in the Malay chief’s house. 
The young rajah’s house is full of women, some 
of them beautifully fair. I saw not less than fifty 
good looking girls in his house. If a Batta rajah 
refuses to give him a daughter, he makes war upon 
him, on some pretence brother, and takes them by 
force. The rajah of Munto Fanei assists him with 
men, and shares in the spoil, while his people feast 
upon the shun. Some of these chiefs’ daughters 
of the Pardimbanan tribe (the Tubbas are the dark 
race), are beautifully fair. In their manner there 
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was a freedom which I had not observed anywhere 
else. The young men and women were playing 
and pinching each other, and showing other symp- 
toms of the softer passion, like the country lads 
and lasses at a wake at home. I was frequently*^ 
asked how many wives I had ; and upon telling 
them that oirr laws admitted of only one, they were 
quite astonished. The king’s mother and grand- 
mother, the only two ladies I conversed with; ex- 
pressed even more surprise than the men on this 
matter. 

At two o’clock the rajah arrived with a crowd 
of followers, and saluted me on entering the house, 
which I returned in the best way I could, with two 
muskets. The Sultan Muda, ray companion in 
the boat, returned quite fatigued, after a most se- 
vere journey. Between two and six o’clock yester- 
day, he passed through nine forts. He climbed 
up some terrible precipices by ropes, and both his 
and the rajah’s hands and feet were cut and scratch- 
ed. I remained with the rajah several hours, and 
he pressed me to continue some days with him ; 
but having arranged every thing, and accomplish- 
ed all the more important objects of the mission, I 
prepared for descending the river to-morrow. Here 
also I made payments in sicca rupees and sukus, 
for cloth, &c. The rajah sent me supplies of sweet 
potatoes, onions, fowls, goats, pigs, &c. 

There is no doubt, that by the distribution of a 
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variety of little articles, I have excited a taste for 
our manufactures. The extraordinary circumstance 
of a small looking-glass being an object of wonder, 
shows what remains to be done, and what a fine 
field there is yet open for the introduction of our 
manufactures amongst an immense population, 
whose forests abound with the most valuable pro- 
ducts. This is indeed a rich country, and produc- 
tive of the choicest commodities, to collect which 
little labour is required. 1 observed the chiefs had 
a partiality for European chintzes, and particularly 
for scarlet broad cloth, of which they would have 
made purchases, had there been any for sale. The 
cold in the mornings is excessive, and requires 
warm clothing. 

'7th March . — The Tubba traders from the 
mountains on the other side, continued flocking 
in all day in great numbers. A large party from 
a place called Janji Maria, were loaded with cot- 
ton, cloths, &c. This is a very populous and large 
town, containing four hundred houses, according to 
report. The chiefs of the adjoining villages 
brought me pigs, rice, and pulse, expecting a return 
of some small articles of British manufacture, in 
which I did not disappoint them. Crowds of 
wild looking savages, dressed principally in their 
own cloths and bark of trees, armed with swords 
and spears, were on the banks of the river, as we 
descended to the boats ; and the scene was altoge- 
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ther as wild as can be pictured. They were, how- 
ever, quite peaceable' and harmless, and allowed me 
to examine their dresses and arms, and seemed 
pleased when I noticed or conversed with them. 
We got into our boats at noon, and proceeded 
down the river, the current sweeping us down with 
alanning velocity. This is now the ninth day 
since I left the brig, and I have not been able to 
change my clothes twice. I have not slept two 
hours at a time ; and several of my people being 
attacked with fever and ague, I was anxious to get 
back as soon as possible. 

The rajah of Munto Panei accompanied me down 
the river to the village, which is seven miles below 
where vve were. We then got out of the boat, and 
proceeded, to the village, which is two miles inland, 
situated on a hill which has a fine level plain upon 
it, and is surrounded on all sides by an almost im- 
penetrable thicket, with a small rivulet in the 
ravine. On this plain, herds of fat bullocks and 
buifalocs were grazing. 'Phe hill is about four 
miles in circumference. The village is buried in a 
dump of lofty trees, and contains about 70 bouses, 
the number of inhabitants about 1200. In the 
inclosure were some of the. finest ponies I ever saw, 
as fat as possible ; cows in plenty ; and pigs, goats, 
dogs, and poultry innumerable. On the . other 
side of the ravine was a beautiful clear hill, cover- 
ed with plantains, bijan, pulse, yams, kaladi, and 
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fruit-trees. I never saw more unequivocal marks 
of plenty ; and though the hous^ were not hand- 
some, they had an appearance of comfort. The 
rajah’s house stood in the middle, and is a neat 
building. Strange, that a people having such 
abundance of cattle and vegetable productions, 
should be tempted to devour each other. It is 
clear, however, that it is not hunger which prompts 
this atrocity, but revenge on their enemies. Here 
the price of a fat bullock is ten dollars ; twenty 
small pigs, and as many fowls, for a dollar. 

In respect to furniture, the demands of the oc- 
cupants of the upper part of the house are but 
little more than those under it, man and beast be- 
ing nearly on a par in this respect, the pig having 
his trough, and some grass or leaves to nicline on, 
while the Batta has his cooking pot and mat. 
lliis is of course only applicable to the lower 
class ; for the chiefs have a few other articles, such 
as seree boxes, brass plates, &c. 

Here, I observed, the dress was wholly of coun- 
try manufacture, with the exception of the rajah, 
and two or three of the chiefs around him, who 
were dressed in European chintz bajoos, Buggucse 
sarongs, and Acheen or Batubara trowsers, with a 
neat handkerchief on their head, of Java or Bri- 
tish manufacture. 

The r^ah of Munto Fanei having associated 
much with the Malays, is quite civilised in his 
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manners, and a pleasant man to converse with. 
He assured me that he did not eat human flesh 
himself ; hut he could not persuade his subjects to 
refrain from their ancient practices. Previous to my 
taking leave of him, he begged me to send him 
two dogs to catch deer ; and in order that I might 
not forget his commission, he wrote upon a joint 
of bamboo, a memorandum to that effect in his 
own language, which I brought with me ; also the 
numbers from one to ten. 

Sth March . — Last night, in passing down the 
river, we were thrown into alarm shortly after we 
halted for the night, by hearing voices close to us 
in the wood, in which was no habitation near. 
We challenged the people, but no satisfactory 
answer J^ing returned, the sultan felt sure they 
were a banditti, who lurk about the banks of the 
river, and pick off people from the boats as they 
pass and repass. A man was killed near this spot 
about a month before in that way. We all arm- 
ed ourselves, waded ashore, and were proceeding 
cautiously amongst the trees to take them by sur- 
prise, when we -observed a party sitting under a 
large tree ; and a small fire which began to blaze, 
displayed the group to our view. The two sepoys, and 
a few of us who had muskets, had cocked our pieces, 
and were waiting for my orders to fire amongst 
them, when happily the glimmering light showed 
me a number of women and children, and we in- 
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stantljr recovered our pieces. We were now with- 
in twenty yards of them ; and their consternation 
was no less than ours, when we first beard their 
voices. They proved to be a party of the subjects 
of the rajah of Munto Panel, who were travel- 
ling up the country through the woods, and had 
halted for the night under a tree. The sultan, 
however, was by no means at ease, and kept 
pacing about the small sand-bank all night, my 
two sepoys, and two or three of his people, keeping 
a strict watch all night. During the night, break- 
fast was cooked, and we again proceeded down the 
river at five o’clock. Here we were again amongst 
the elephants, which must be very numerous, as at 
every place we stopped, we saw the impression of 
their feet. A well equipped boat, with two or 
three swivels, might destroy a great number of 
these animals, and obtain much ivory. We passed 
Passir Putih at ten o’clock. The rajah’s brother, 
Hajah Salong, was confined in a large ca^e in the 
centre of the room. He is mad, and had got loose 
a few days before, and was secured, after wounding 
several people. He had a most wild, ferocious look. 

We arrived at Serantau at five o’clock, and 
having moved every thing into the large boat 
(which Gunner Manuel had repaired and caulked 
during my absence), and being provided with a 
•guide, I went down with the tide to Tanjong Balei. 
■Jt was eight o’clock at night ; but being anxious to 
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return to the vessel, and many of my people sufi^> 
ing fiom fever, and ague, and bowel complaints, I 
immediately waited upon the Bindahara, who had 
arrived from the interior to meet me. . He is a hag« 
gard ill looking man, and bears all the marks of a 
dissolute life. He wished me to go up to meet 
the Rajah Muda, but we were all so fatigued with 
our late journey, that we were unable to undertake 
another. 

9th March . — Left Tanjong Balei early this 
morning, and reached the brig at noon. My 
iiiends on board remarked a great change in the 
appearance of our party that had accompanied me 
to the mountains. The Bindahara, Shabundar 
Moobin, and Rajah Laut, came off, and I gave 
them all small presents. The Bindahara was sa- 
luted with five guns. There were not less than 
150 people on board to-day. I found on my re^ 
turn on board, that the native pilot Jaffer hod died 
a few days before, and that, by order of Mr Car- 
negy, his remains were interred at the Sandy 
Point, near the mouth of the river. The fever 
which he caught at Batubara carried him off, in 
spite of all the remedies that could be devised. 

The two sepoys who accompanied me up the 
river, the lascars, and my servant, were laboiuing 
under a fever, and my clerk and myself felt fevery 
ish sympibms. We weighed with a fine breeze at- 
sun-set^' hnd were standing to the eastward, when 
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one of those tremendous squalls, so well known by 
the name of sumatras,” laid the brig upon her 
beam-ends in a moment ; and though preparations 
were made, and nOiSails set, she continued to lie 
over under bare poles, and we never expected her 
to right again. The wind continued to blow with 
unabated' and tremendous fury for half an hour ; it 
rained in torrents, and the vessel drifted with two 
anchors ahead, upon a dangerous sand-bank astern. 
We were in 2 fathoms water. When providentially 
the wind moderated, and the anchors held. We 
remained in this situation all night. , 

While I was at Tanjong Bale!, a man came in 
from Bulah, and informed me that the sultan of 
Fanei had gone to Slack, and the Rajah Muda of 
Bulah also ; so that my going to these places 
would be of no possible use. In consequence of 
the dangerous bennoah or bore, which is repre- 
sented to be in the Reccan, of which the Tanah 
Putih and Banca are tributary rivers, and which it 
requires the greatest skill to encounter, I revived ' 
not to return into them, more particularly consi- 
dering, the deficiency of the brig in regard to an- 
chors and cables, and the ignorance of the captain. 
The description given by Lieutenant Rose is well 
calculated to alarm even the most experienced na- 
vigator, and to deter any one firom visiting this 
river, except from urgent necessity. Another con- 
sideration was, , that 1 had not supplies to last du- 
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ring the thue that would be necessary to accom- 
plish my visit to these places. As they are under 
the immediate authority of Siack, and are not of 
very great importance in a cpnuRcrcial view, I did 
not consider it proper to incur either hazard or de- 
lay by visiting them. 

loth JlfarcA.— -Standing on for Siack this morn- 
ing with a light breeze. The people who were at- 
tacked with fever yesterday, had a return of the fit 
to-day ; and in addition to these, seven more were 
seized in the course of the day. Fifteen invalids 
now lay unfit for duty. The death of the pilot 
has, I observe, created a visible alarm in the minds 
of the patients, as well as of those who are still in 
health ; and the native doctor not being competent 
to prescribe for them, I determined upon touching 
at Malacca for medical assistance. This place was 
not much out of our course, being obliged to go 
within sight of it, before crossing over to Siack. 
Another principal inducement for touching at 
Malacca was to procure a pilot to take the vessel 
into the Siack river. 

llth March.-— "W q had but light baffling mnds 
all night, and during the day heavy rain, which 
was particularly unfortunate, as the fever patients 
were in consequence obliged to go below, where 
their situation was extremely crowded and uncom- 
fortable. To-day we had a farther addition to the 
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in consequence exceedingly impatient to reach 
Malacca. Calms all the afternoon. 

l^th March . — ^The high land of Salengore was 
very visible this morning, and we were in 7 fathoms 
water, the captain, as usual, ignorant where we 
were. At eight o’clock, the Arroa islands visible 
from the mast-head. The number of sick was in- 
creased to-day to 21. Made but little progress, 
with light baffling winds. 

ISih March . — Light winds all day. At eight 
in the evening, anchored opposite Parcelar Hill. 
The number of invalids the same as yesterday. 

14/4 March . — We fell in with a ship this 
morning, with which I sent letters, thinking she 
might be bound to Pinang. The vessel proved to 
be the James Drummond, from Banca to Madras. 
The patients considerably decreased in number to- 
day. . 

15/4 ilfarc4.-— Anchored in Malacca roads at 
five r. M. Sent Mr Luther on shore, for a pilot 
and water. Saluted the fort with 11 guns, which 
was returned. The invalids were all rapidly re- 
covering, the sea-breezes evidently having a bene- 
ficial influence. 

16/4 March . — My clerk not having been able 
to procure a pilot, I went ashore at sun-rise, and 
after a little trouble engaged one. Returned on 
board at noon, with the intention of weighing, but 
wind and tide beif^jllll^verse, we remained at an- 
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ehor till sun-set, and then made all sail for Slack. 
In crossing the straits, we had a narrow escape. 
About midnight, it being very dark, and rather 
squally, we were running before the wind, and sud- 
denly perceived an immense Chinese junk from 
Siam, dose upon us, running at the rate of six 
knots. Destruction seemed inevitable ; and our 
captain was seized with such a panic, that he could 
not speak, or give any orders for bracing up the 
yards, and altering our course. The junk was now 
within a few yards of the brig, her stem right for 
the Jessy’s broadside. Mr Brown, however, fortu- 
nately jumped upon deck, and with great presence 
of mind luffed up to the wind. This person had 
been in two vessels before, at the time they were 
run down by others and sunk, and he had no incli- 
nation for a third trial. By this time, the firing 
of dght or ten muskets by the sepoys had roused 
the Chinese, who were all asleep. They exclaim- 
ed heighria, and altered their course instantly. 
At day-light, we were alf anch<nr off Tanjong 
Jattee. 

nth Anchored at noon at Bukit Ba* 

tu. . Here we were met by Tuanko Longputih, a 
man of celebrity in these seas. He had been ex- 
pdied from Jambi about ^ight months before, and 
had lost three of his sons in one day, who were 
suddenly attacked while bathing in the river, and 
stabbed. He sent his writdi^n board to inquire 
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if a visit would be agreeable. When he came on 
board, his first inquiries were respecting one of his 
wives, who had been carried off by the Siamese 
from Quedah. He had three prows, and was 
about to sail for Singapore, to see Sir Stamford 
Raffles, and intends shortly visiting Pinang. In 
the afternoon, we stood further up the straits of 
Tanjong Jattee. We did not greatly like the ap- 
pearance of Tuanko Long’s prows, .which were full 
of men and arms, and continued hovering about till 
sun-set. I was aware that he was one of the most 
desperate pirates in those seas, and one of the crew 
of the Jessy had been taken by him a few years ago, 
in a small brig belonging to Java, in the straits of 
Drion. This man was kept as his dave at Slack 
about ten months, when he effected his escape to 
Malacca. I received him with apparent cordiality, 
but was fidly prepared for any attack. 

IMk March . — Entered the_ Siack river this 
morning. The water was almost as red as blood, 
and covered with foam, and had a most disagreeable 
appearance. The river is deep, and about three- 
quarters of a. mile wide^ at the entrance. The tide 
being favourable, and a fine breeze springing up, 
we sailed up about 25 miles. The sides of the 
river were low, and covered with jungle ; but we oc- 
casionally saw spots which were cleared for paddy, 
and the pilot informed me the inhabitants were 
numerous ; thou^ the greater part of the houses 
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were concealed from tlie view by the trees wliicli 
have grown up close to the margin of the river, and 
which arc left untouched. We passed Pulo Gun- 
tong, an island about six miles from the entrance 
of the river, where the Dutch formerly had a settle- 
ment, and which they lately applied for again. 
About 80 years ago, the Dutch garrison were mas- 
sacred by a small party of Malays,' who came upon 
them at unawares, and attacked them iii open day. 

The Dutch brig of war Syrenc, of 1 8 guns, and 
200 men, was here about three months ago. The 
rajah would not permit them to ascend further than 
Bukit Batu, where he had 40 war boats ready, and 
cannon mounted on the shore, to resist their further 
progress. During the day we met many prows ; 
but as the inhabitants of this place had the charac- 
ter of being addicted to piracy, and I was caution- 
ed at all the places I visited, to be careful in not 
permitting many people to come on board, I did 
not encourage their visits. 

IQth March. — Kept a good look out all night, 
during which we were disturbed by boats descend- 
ing the river, the crews qf which made a great 
noise. We went forward about 20 miles more 
to-day. About one p. m. the writer of the rajah, 
(Mali) came on board, as he said, by the king’s 
orders, to inquire who we were, whether Dutch or 
English, having heard that a brig had entered the 
river. He was tolerably well aware, however, who 
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we were, otherwise we should have been prevented 
from advancing so far. I had, besides, sent notice 
some time before of our intended visit. Upon in- 
forming Mali who I was, he said, “ Very well, you 
“ may ascend as soon as you please. We would 
“ not allow the Dutch to do so ; but we have long 
" been.friends with the English.” He asked me if 
it was the Dutch or English who had crossed over 
from the west coast, and were fighting at Menang- 
kabau. He seemed to think that the Dutch were 
aiming at the possession of the whole country from 
Padang to Siack. He mentioned that they were 
making a military road as they advanced in their 
conquests. 

^Qth March . — Sheck Mahomed, son of Sheck 
Abdulla, a rich and respectable merchant here^ 
who had been in the habit of trading with Pinang, 
came on board in the middle of the night, with a 
number of other respectable young men, most ele- 
gantly dressed with silk dresses, and gold cloth 
turbans. Their long bajoos were principally made 
of very rich kincobs or Siirat silk cloth, worn by 
the Arabs. These youths were of Arab descent, 
and were all dressed in the style of these people. 
By Shock Mahomed I had sent a message a few 
months ago to the king, of my intended visit, 
which he said he was pleased to hear, and expected 
me as soon as possible. We ascended 20 miles 
farther up the riter to-day. 
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She^k Mahomed represented the country as heibg 
in a disturbed state, and the commerce nearly at a 
stand, in consequence of the commotions in the in- 
terior, and the rigid injunctions of a religious sect 
called Einchi, consisting of four chiefs, who have 
prohibited the use of opium, under the penalty of 
death, and also the wearing of coloured garments. 

^\st March . — Stood up. with the tide and a 
light Inreeze, and anchored at three o’clock in the 
morning. We were able to continue our progress 
the last two nights by moon-light. The river is, 
without exception, the finest I ever saw, in regard 
to regular soundings. The width at the town of 
Siack may be about 200 yards. 

22«? J/arcA.— As the day dawned, we saluted 
the rajah with nine guns. We found ourselves in 
the heart of a large and populous town, the houses 
extending a considerable way on both sides of the 
river, and many prows lying near the banks. The 
Tuanko Faugiran, who formerly had a contract for 
the supply of ship-timber, sent on board a present 
of poultry, eggs, fruit, &c, and invited me to meet 
lum before commumeating with the rajah. I learnt, 
however, from a person who came on l^ard, that 
the rajah and he were not on very good terms, and 
therefore returned him a civil answer, that I should 
see hiin hy and by, I should have given offence 
to the rsyah had .1 made my first visit to the Tu- 
anko After breakfast I waited on the 
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king, and was received with all possible respect, 
A salute was fired on my reaching the shore, and 
one of the chiefs was sent on board to convey the 
letter from the honourable the governor. When 
the letter and the presents were laid upon the 
table before the king, another salute of nine guns 
was fired. I landed all the soldiers, and as many 
of my people us could be spared from the vessel, 
being aware how much the Malays are impressed 
with any thing like show, which both gains their 
respect, and intimidates the evil disposed from any 
designs they might contrive against the safety of 
the vessel. All . the chiefs were assembled in the 
verandah, which extended the whole length of the 
house, and was fitted up with eluant canopies of 
gold and silk cloths hung all round ; and an en- 
tertainment was set before me, consisting of the 
greatest profusion and variety of sweetmeats, teu, 
coffee, sherbet, &c. 

The raj^h is a corpulent, good humoured look- 
ing man ; but his face bears too evident traces of 
his propensity to opium smoking. I explained the 
objects of the mission ; and, amongst other things, 
said, I hoped he bore in recollection the treaty 
made with Colonel Farquhar in 1818. He un- 
hesitatingly replied, “ Mana bulih buang Janji 
“ dangan Orang Engris.” “ How can a treaty 
“with the English be broken.” He said the 
Dutch had visited him about three months ago. 
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and wished to form a settlement, but he refused. 
I remained about two hours conversing with the 
king upon various subjects, and he promised to in- 
form me when lie should be ready to converse with 
me more particularly on business, intimating that 
his purpose was first to consult with his chiefs. 

There was an immense assemblage of the nobles 
of the country, and chiefs from many of the ad- 
joining states tributary to Siack. The following 
were the principal : Tuanko Pangiran, Panglima 
Besar, Datu Pakamaraja, Datu Sabidiji Wangsa, 
Datu Maharajalela Muda, and Tuan Imam, the 
chiefs next in rank to the king. There were also 
the Rajah Muda of Bulah, chiefs from Tanah- 
putih in the Reccan, viz. Rajah Soangsa, Datu 
Setiapahlawan, Senadiraja, and Shabundar; from 
Kubu, the Imam, and Pangulu Umba Rajah, the 
Orang Kaya Bili of Banca, and the Shabundar of 
Bukit Batu ; besides Tuanko Sembo, son of the 
Pangiran, Tuanko Syed, Tuanko Kechil, and Tu- 
anko Sendit, his nephews, all men of influence and 
importance in the country. * ■ 

The country was formerly very populous, but 
has been gradually declining during the last ten 
years : many of the inhabitants have fled to Rhio, 
Tringanu, Pontiana, and the numerous ports along 
the east coast, as far as Tiraian. I was informed 
that the inhabitants up the Maudow river are 
quite barbarous, and are dressed solely in the baric 
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of trees. Tlie Tiiaiiko Pangiran gave me four 
large webs of the cloth, two of which I forwarded, 
by his desire, to Colonel Farquhar at Singapore. 
They are of diflFerent degrees of hueness. 

The Pangiran did not meet the Dutch lately, 
being in the. interior of the country ; and it was 
against his wishes that any treaty should have 
been made with them. He says, if the Dutch 
come to Siack, he will instantly quit the country. 
He was careful in speaking to me, and looked 
around him suspiciously, to ascertain who was pre- 
sent. He said, in going across the river, “ An- 
“ derson, hoist the English colours here at once, 
“ and remain here. This is the only way of sav- 
“ ing the country from impending ruin.” 1 re- 
plied, that I had no authority to do any thing of 
this kind, and explained that it was not the po- 
licy of the government to extend its possessions, 
but merely to give assistance and protection to the 
merchants of Pinang, and to secure a fair and 
equitable participation in the trade. 

The Pangiran is a sensible, well informed man. 
He is well instructed in the history of the princi- 
pal European states, and in the condition of the 
British possessions in India, and surprised me by 
his remarks upon Bonaparte, whose character he 
seemed correctly to appreciate. He showed me 
with particular delight a ring, which the late Earl 
of Minto had taken from his own finger, and put 
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upon his, and other tokens of friendship from 
Lord Exmouth, Admiral Drury, and other distin^- 
guished characters who were in this quarter some 
years ago. 

At three o’clock the Pangiran came on board, 
by special invitation, to pay me a visit of ceremony, 
superbly dressed in silk, covered with gold lace; 
his son, an interesting and handsome youth of six- 
teen, and his two nephews, accompanying h^. 
Saluted him with seven guns. He was anxious to 
have had an hour’s private conversation, but we 
were interrupted by the arrival of numerous vi- 
sitors, who crowded the decks of our small vessel. 
The Rajah Muda of Beelah had been sent over as 
a spy upon the Fangiran’s conversation, when we 
crossed the river, after the conference with the 
rajah. 

Sheck Abdulla, the rich merchant before men- 
tioned, his son, and several well-dressed Arabs and 
chiefs, came on board, and detained me in conversa- 
tion till four o’clock. I had been the means, a few 
years ago, of saving a very valuable vessel and 
cargo belonging to this ipan. The ciu'go was worth 
20,000 dollars, consisting pf coarse Madras blue 
doths, European chintzes, gold thread, raw silk, 
sticklap, iron, and salt. The vessel grounded on a 
sand-banh the south end of Pulo Jerajah, and 
being out boat sailing, I accidentally fell in with 
her. I imntj^iately proceeded to town, and bought 
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ax large cargo boats, cables, and an anchor, kindly 
supplied by Mr Wright, and after two days exer- 
tion, got her oiF, and saved the vessel and cargo. 
1 also lent them 100 dollars to pay the boat hire, 
&c. which was punctually repaid by a remittance 
in gold-dust. This man mentioned the circum- 
stance to the king, and publicly thanked me to-day 
before all the assembled chiefs ; so much was this 
little act of common humanity and attention prized 
by these peojde, who certainly possess the virtue of 
gratitude in an eminent degree. I believe I owe, 
in a good degree, the success which attended my 
mission, and the hospitable reception I met with 
at Siack, to this circumstance. 

The greatest surprise was expressed by all the 
chiefs, by the king in particular, on being inform- 
ed that I had penetrated into the Batta country. 
He said, addressing the surrounding multitude, 
“ Ah, this is the way the English manage : the 
“ Dutch dared not do this.” Even many of the 
old chiefs who were present, and had been engaged 
in the wars at Assahan, Ddli, and other places 
conquered by the rajah of Siack, had never 
ascended so far as I did, and made very particular 
inquiries relative to the population of the Batta 
states, &c. The rajah asked me if I was not afraid, 
{replied that 1 was rather a predestinarian, and 
that there was a time appointed for all to die ; 
that as 1 went with pacific intentions, and merely 
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to devise means for improving the commerce and 
condition of the countries I visited, I felt no ap- 
prehensions, conscious that my motives only re- 
quired to be known to be appreciated ; and that, 
being fond of travelling, 1 wished also to satisfy a 
rational curiosity. 

The king, in the course of conversation, asked 
my opinion of the seizure of the regalia of Ilhio 
by the Dutch. I said I knew little about the 
matter. He then informed me what the general 
opinion amongst the Malays was, viz. that it was 
a robbery, and unbecoming the dignity of any go- 
vernment. ITe said that Mr Tyssen, the late go- 
vernor of IMalacca, died shortly after his journey to 
Ilhio, which the Malays consider as a just punish- 
ment for the seizure of the regalia from the late 
queen. It was further asserted by the people of 
Slack, that Mr I’yssen ivas seized with a sort of 
stupor or delirium, the moment the regalia came into 
his possession. He called the doctor to feel his 
pulse ; the doctor assured him that nothing ailed 
him. The Pangiran informed me, that he under- 
stood Mrs Tyssen had caused her husband to be 
opened, and seven small stones were found on his left 
side. Sucli is the history of Mr Tyssen’s death. 
The Malays att Siack, and every place I visited, ap- 
pear to be much incensed at this act; and if the 
same feeling prevails in other quarters, the Dutch 
interests mmpilufFer materially by this outrage. 
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In justice, however, to the character of one for whom 
I entertained the highest respect, and whose hospi- 
tality was unbounded, I must express my disbelief 
that Mr Tyssen could in any case have departed 
from the strict line of propriety and duty, or that 
he would have taken any step to which he was 
not positively directed by higher authority. 

Late in the afternoon, the four datus sent me a 
message, that they wished to see me ashore. I 
was received by them at the house of the head 
datu, with every possible demonstration of respect. 
They interrogated me particularly as to the pre- 
cise objects of the mission. We had a long argu- 
ment upon the treaty which was made a few years 
ago. The datus mentioned some anecdotes of the 
harsh conduct of the DAtch in former times, when 
that nation had a settlement at Pulo Guntong, 
from which they were expelled. One of them 
showed me a kris, with which his great-grandfather 
had killed a great number of the Dutch on that occa- 
sion, being one of tlie four datus who commenced 
the slaughter with Rajah Buang. He pretended 
to show me some of the blood of the unfortunate 
Dutchmen still upon it. They all expressed their 
anxiety that Malacca should be again under the 
English government, and dwelt upon the advan- 
tages they .enjoyed, and facilities of commerce un- 
der the mild and benevolent government of Colonel 
Earquhar, who was so many years resident at that 
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station, and who is so deservedly esteemed in all 
the surrounding Malayan countries. 

I purchased a variety of specimens of the ele- 
gant silk and gold cloths of the country, which are 
even finer and more splendid than those of Batu- 
hara. 

J/arcA.— -Waited by invitation on the Tu- 
anko Panglima Besar. His house was hung round 
with canopies of rich gold cloths ; and he and his 
brother were elegantly attired in gold and silk 
doths from head to foot. A large table was laid 
out with sweetmeats of the choicest description, 
many of them really equal to the finest in Birch’s, 
or in Bond-street. I was here, as at the other 
places, received with the greatest respect and cere- 
mony. The datus and dhiefs were assembled to 
meet me. After remaining some time with the 
Panglima Besar, I proceeded up a small river called 
Mumpoo, to the residence of Sheck Abdulla, where 
1 was also hospitably entertained, the principal 
people meeting me at the wharf, which leads from 
the river to his house, and conducting me back to 
the boat. This part is very populous ; the houses 
are large, and substantially constructed of immense 
large trees for posts and cross pieces, and the sides 
plank, neatly formed into pannels, and carved. 
Their elegance, however, is not improved by the 
fippearanoe of certain little useful houses in the 
ri ver, built upon very large 1(^ of wood, and which 
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continue floating. On our return, we went across 
through some plantations of fruit-trees, with nume- 
rous houses interspersed, and sent the boat down to 
meet us at the point. I had a very agreeable walk 
of an hour through the vills^e. Fruit-trees were 
seen of all descriptions, but none in season except 
pumaloes, rose-apples, plantains, and pine-apples. 

At three o’clock, the rajah sent on board to in- 
vite me to a conference. I found all the chiefs in 
attendance. He was dressed in a superb suit of 
gold thread cloth, different from yesteiday; his 
kris, swords of state, spears, with a shield and seree 
box, all borne by slaves behind him, were of the 
most elegant wrought gold filagree work — I mean 
the sheaths and cases. He wore a most magnifi- 
cent pinding, set with brilliant diamonds of a laige 
size, which reminded me of the Brooch of Lorn. 

Whence the brooch of burning gold^ 

That clasps the chieftain's mantle fold. 

Wrought and chas'd with rare device. 

Studded fair with gems of price : 

Qn the varied tartans beamir^. 

As, thro' night's pale rainbow gleaming. 

Fainter now, now seen afar, 

• Fitful shines the northern star." 

Scott's Lord of the Isles. 

On the table were not less than twenty silver 
tea-pots, like Hooka Surpooses, the tops attached 
by neat chains *, several, very large goblets, and 
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trays of the same metal. There was altogether a 
display of magnificence and splendour far beyond 
what I had been led to expect. At the king’s re- 
quest, I desired the sepoys to go through their ex- 
ercise, which gave him great satisfaction. Having 
fully discussed all the points of importance relative 
to the mission, I gave the rajah a sheet of parch- 
ment, on which to transcribe the schedule of du- 
ties, which he caused to be elegantly stamped with 
gold spots by his female slaves, and his writer en- 
tered the list of import and export duties at length. 

The rajah was marked in his civilities to me ; 
and upon mentioning my intention of sailing next 
day, he said feelingly (pointing to his heart), “ No, 
“ no, I am not tired of you yet ; you must stay with 
“ me a few days more. Why in such haste ?” 
There was a look of apparent sincerity, something 
expressive of kindness and attachment, which gra- 
tified me extremely. I shook him cordially by 
the hand, and thanked him for his good wishes 
and flattering disposition towards mo, and begged 
he would excuse me from remaining longer than 
to-morrow afternoon. 

I afterwards went to the Pangiran’s at seven 
o’clock, when a dinner was prepared for me in the 
English style. He sent for my cook and steward, 
who went ashore to assist in the ceremonies. We 
sat down with a large party at seven o’clock to a 
very excellent dinner, consisting of beef, goat. 
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ducks, fowls, vegetables, fruit, &c., served up very 
neatly ; a long table laid out well, and the whole 
place lighted up with large vase lamps, and several 
three-branch plated candlesticks, with large wax 
candles. Here was an immense display of gold 
and silver also. The old gentleman being a Mus- 
sulman, I had a delicacy in putting wine upon the 
table. He soon reminded me of the deficiency. 
“ What !” said he, “ Anderson, have you brought 
“ no wine with you ?” I dispatched my steward 
for some Sherry, IMadeira, and Elexir de Gams. 
The Sherry and Madeira he did not approve of, 
and still less a glass of Hodgson’s ale ; but he very 
soon dispatched a pint bottle of Elexir de Gams, 
which is rather potent. I made him a present of 
half a dozen of that liquor, and a few bottles of 
brandy, winch he begged as medicine ; but from 
what I saw, he seemed to relish the dose so well, 
that I had no doubt it would be frequently repeat- 
ed. This venerable looking old man acquired a 
taste for these luxuries when he visited Malacca, 
at the time of the expedition to Java. 

Music was introduced. A young Malay girl 
sung well. She was the Catalani of the place, and 
had a very powerful and melodious voice. A vio- 
lin and several drums composed the band. The 
Pangiran is fond of collecting curiosities. He has 
several small jionds filled with fish of all kinds, 
which he regularly feeds ; and he can always com- 
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iDand a sup|ily for his table. He has a <!o}Iection 
of handsome and eutdous creeses, swotds^ and arms 
of all sorts. He iaalso particular in keeping a fine 
Weed of game cocks. He was partial to the amuse- 
ment of cock-%hting in his youth, and used 
tO' stake lai^e snms; but all these gambling prac- 
tices he has abandoned. He gave mci in exchange 
for some presents, a pair of game codis, a civet cat, 
and a goat, celebrated, as he informed me, for fight- 
ing. He has some fine Uttle dogs, which are amaz- 
ingly swift, and catch great numbers of deer. A 
single dog caught one while we were with him, 
which required eight men to carry it. They seize 
the deW by the throat, and soon kill it. 

The Pangiran has an extensive boat-building 
concmi, and his timber-yard was well filled with 
large trees of very fine timber. He is very desir- 
ous of renewing the trade in that article, which 
he has in such abundance, and of so excellent a 
quality. 

From the tenor "of the Pangiran’s conversation^ 
I See that another revolution is in embr 3 m. He 
seems a staunch friend of the ^j^nglish, and says he 
could easily make himsdf king in a^ay. All he 
wishes, he says, is to see the English colours again 
waving at Siack, b^ore he quits this sublunary 
scene; and he proposed writing a letter to the 
honourable the governor, o^ which, although 1 told 
him t did? imt‘ ^actlf I would nevertifei 
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Itess, at his request, consent to be the beareiK He 
exclaimed loudly against the rajah and datus for 
making a treaty with the Du^ch, and shrewdly 
remarked, “ How can a man stand in two boats, 
“ or upon two horses, with one leg on each ?” He 
compared the king to a young horse without a 
bridle, that can neither be driven nor led. I was 
of course exceedingly guarded in my re|>lies, and 
frequently endeavoured to change the conversation, 
as X had no authority to interfere in political con- 
cemSi 

A revolution, took place in Siack about 20 years 
ago. Syed Ally, father of the present chief, the 
Tuanko Pangiran, Tuanko Besar, and Tuanko 
Long Putih, .dethroned the former king, and Seyd 
Ally became the sovereign. A very desperate 
battle was fought at Kampar with the former king, 
who fled, and fortified that place. The Tuanko 
Pangiran eoniananded a large fleet of prows, and 
lost 280 men killed, besides an immense number 
wounded. They retreated to Siack^ and fearing the 
late rajah would follow up his success, and pursue 
them, Syed Ally applied to the Lnglish at Malac- 
ca, and was sup|>lied t)y % Mr Baker (as I under- 
stood from the Pangiran), with the English flag, 
which was used and hoisted regularly for two years 
and a half, and they fought .under it. After it 
had 'beeui^oisted some tim^^ Mr Baker came from 
Mjihicca,'and resided three or four months with th& 

M 
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Tuanko Fangiran, and the flag was hauled up at 
siin-rise, and down at sun-set, every day. 

The chiefs of Beelah, Panei,Kubu,Tanah Putih, 
and Banca, whom I met at Siack, had come to as- 
sist in erecting a monument over the remains of 
the late king, the rajah exacting these feudal 
services of them, as being tributaries of Siack. It 
is customtoy for all the states actually or nominal- 
ly tributary to Siack, as far as Langkat, to send 
once in three years, a' certain number of prows and 
men to Siack, to repair the fortifications, and to do 
any public service that may be required. After 
£}ur or five months, if nothing pressing is going on, 
they are suffered to depart. They receive no com- 
pen^tion whatever, and are obliged ,;to find them- 
■^ selves in provisions, &c. These chiefs complained 
bitterly to me of having been kept absent many 
months from their families and homes. 

" 24/4 March , — 'Several of the cMefs came on 
board this m(ftning, and brought me presents of 
firuit, &c. The«ifollowing composed the first pa|ty. 
Hajah Muda Beelah, Imam of Kubu, Orang Kaya 
Biliof Banca, shabundar of Tanah Putih, datu 
of Rantau, and khali (|f ^iack. § The rajah of 
Panci I did not see. He had left the place only a 
few days before, and was farther down the river, at 
Dumei, repairing his prow, which had been run a- 
ground on the sands of J-filerambong, the en- 

trance of the straits of Tanjong Jattee. llie Hjiiefs 
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of Tanah Pntih in the Reccan informed me and 
•complained of the attack made upon some of the 
people in the Reccan, two men having been severe- 
ly wounded by the firing of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s cruizer Nautilus upon them, when, as they 
said, they were carrying off small presents of fruit 
to them ; but upon reference to Lieutenant Rose’s 
report, I find there was but too just cause for pro- 
vocation. “ On the right l^nd bank of the river,” 
sallies the report, “ was situated a straggling village, 
“ the inhabitants of which came off in the morning of 
“ our arrival,ifl great numbers, on friendly pretences, 
“ and earnestly begged to be admitted on board, 
“ which was refused, excepting to a very few. They 
“ afterward^ without the slightest provocation, en- 
“ deavoured lo cut off one of our boats that had got 
“ adrift by .the excessive rapidity of tlfe tide.” 
And, although not mentioned in the report, I have 
since been informed, that (me of. the sepoys on boird 
the Nautilus was killed, and another wounded in 
this affair. It is not probable^*^^ they would have 
been bold enough to have made any attack upon an 
armed vessel like the Honourable Company’s cruizer 
Nautilus. I lftever, difling the voyage, except on 
Une occasion, in coming down the Siack river, re- 
fused permission to the natives to come on board, 
and the decks were generaBy covered. The guard, 
howev^Br,%as ready to ref^’t any improper attempt, 
bt£t of, this there is little danger^- if proper pfe- 
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cautions are adopted. On the other hand, it dis 
courages the better disposed Malays, and excites 
distrust among them, if they are not allowed to 
come on board, or if, when they come on board, 
they are received with suspicion. 

25/^ March, — This morning the fog was so 
dense, that we could not see 20 yards from the 
vessel. Sent the two small boats ashore to be 
caulked and repaired, and the Chinese carpenter 
was employed at the Tuanko Pangiran’s, cuttidg 
and preparing musters of all the different sorts of 
timber. » 

The Pangiran, in return for some personal pre- 
sents which I made him to-day, presented me with 
a very beautiful kris of the sort “ Chinta Chermin 
Sarri,” called Bolang Siack, which only the nobility 
are allowed to wear. He showed me. a very curi- 
ous spear called junka kusa, much corroded by age 
ancl dSe. It is a celebiittcd spear, and has been 
used in all the battles during the last 350 years. 
Many wondeiiul ahd superstitious stories are told 
of it. # 

I had visitors all day. Three other iihiefs from 
Tanah Putih, Buoodin Suli^limapuluh, Maharaja- 
lela Muda’s five sons, Che Kulu, Che Iman, Chtf^ 
Lanang, Che Hasson, Che Jeman, fine lads, 
brOught me presents, which were repaid by«ooihe 
small trifles. The rajah psent off a bul^, and 
fruit in abundance.* In short, something or otlier 
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was brought on boa^d during the whole day; all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest, making me 
presents according to their means, by which the 
crew and people were amply supplied with ifruit, &c. 

In th& afternoon, I went ashore to the house of 
tlje head datu ; and after waiting some time, pro- 
ceeded, in company with the four chiefs, to the ra- 
jah’s house, where the Tuanko Panglima Besar, 
and all the principal people, were again assembled. 
iThe papers drawn out by the directions of the ra- 
jah, were formally presented to me. The letter for 
the honourable the governor, the rajah informed 
me, should be sent off to-morrow, according to cus- 
tom. He expressed his intention of paying me a 
visit on board, before I sailed. After receiving the 
papers, and going through some of the forms, a 
band of music struck up in the court-yard, and 
the rajah invited me to see fencing and dancing. 
Chairs were placed outsidfe, and we witness^ the 
exhibition of fencing with two large bright swords, 
by a great number of stout athletic Malays, whose 
movemeni|| were very rapid, while they made the 
most hideous grimaces im^inable. There were at 
least 1000 men assembled in the court-yard. Mean- 
time my draughtsman, by the rajah’s consent, was 
taking the portrait of himself, the Panglima Besar, 
and the datus. After thes$» amusements, we again 
retume^^^o the house, and sat down to an enter- 
tainuient prepared for us, the table loaded with a 
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profiision of sweetme8.ts, puddings, &e. in the na- 
tive style, and other good things. The rajah pro» 
dnaed some Jbeautifiil gamecocks; hut 1 told him 
I was not partial to the amusement. I accepted, 
however, a pair from him, with two spurs l^te knife- 
blades, most murderouii^oking instruments, set 
with silver. He took a^great fancy to my violin, 
which I presented to him, with complete sets of 
spare strings. We were in consequeaice deprived 
of mudc during the remainder of the voyage. l%e*‘ 
rajah is about to be married to a daughter of the 
chief of Kampar, Tuanko Kassuma. He has never 
been married, but has many concubines and chil- 
dren. A son of the Pangiran, Tuanko Mony, re- 
sides at Kampar. ■ * 

' March . — I have been detained two days 

longer than I expected. This morning was occu- 
pied in preparing the vessel for our departure, and 
receiving farewell visits*kof ceremony from all the 
princip^ chiefs of Siack. The cabin was covered 
with carpets, the seats with , scarlet clo^j all the 
people neatly dressed, and we made as ^jkod an ap- 
pearance as possible, considering the Confined and 
crowded state of the vessel; At nine o’clock, the 
four datus came on board, and were received with 
due honours, and a salute of five guns. Precisely 
at noom fhe rajah sent>iu^ce of his approach, and 
he shortly afterwards caUie on board. A large re- 
tinue of dressed people completely covered ’the 
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decks. His boat was pulled by fourteen oars, with 
a yellow' flag (the emblem of royalty), a silk awn- 
ing, and a number of large umbrellas. Four of 4ii8 
attendants were dressed in scarlet broad cloth; 
four others with rich gold scarfs over their shoul- 
ders, with the swords of in their hands. An- 
other, richly attired, bore^a large gold betel box, 
and another the handsome gold shield set with 
diamonds. . 

' "The king was even more splendidly habited than 
I had yet seen. him. He was in fact like one 
beautiful sheet of embossed gold. He was saluted 
with nine guns, and remained a full hour, amusing 
himself with pictures and books. I showed him a 
Malay Bible, for which he expressed a desire, and I 
gave it to him, writing on the title page, agreeably 
to his request, that it was given to him ara token 
of friendship. He particularly desired me to re- 
member that the Dutch 4iad invited him twice on 
board their vessel ; but he refused, and said to me, 
“ because. I have a great friendship for Mr An- 
“ derson,:|md respect for the English, I have come 
“ to see you on board.” ' 

• About half an hour after returning ashore, the 
letter was sent on board, inclosed, as usual, in a yel- 
low silk bag ; a small parcel in yellow. cloth, and a 
slave boy. The latter I could not decline receiv- 
ing; and I therefore made the -little fellow as com- 
fortable as possible, knowing he would be emanci- 
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pated, according to custom, immediately on his arr 
rival at Pinang, where his condition would %e much 
better than^t Siack. The letter was home on a 
silver salver, and a large umbrella over it, with the 
same attendants who accompanied the rajah. He 
had previously sent mea^tice to prepare a salute 
of nine guns and a few rounds of musketry, on its 
reaching the vessel ; and on its leaving the shore, a 
salute of nine guns was fired from his guns. Be- 
ing minute in complying with all their particular 
ceremonies, I received the letter at the gangway, 
all the escort being drawn up, and the drum beat- 
ing. A salute of nine guns and three rounds of 
musketry were then fired ; and as the people stepr 
ped into their boat, the foresail was loosed, the an- 
chor instantly hove up, aiid a strong tide and 
gentle breeze swept us round the first reach, when 
we were out of sight in a few minutes. 

I had gone ashore at ten o’clock to see my old 
friend the Pangiran, who d livered me two letters, 
one for the honourable the governor of Pinang, 
and the other for Sir Stamford Raffleli which I 
forwarded from Malacca. ‘The English at Pinang, 
and the English at Singapore, are of course the 
same to him, as their interests are alike. He gave 
me 16 different musteJs of wood for ship-building, 
and other useful purposes. He sent me off also 
half a buffalo. He had jUst killed two for a grand 
feast, on the oofMsion of his son’s undergoing a cer- 
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tain Mussulman ceremony, which was to take place 
to-day# My friend Sheck Abdulla sent me also 
a buflfelo, so that the decks were jjpvered with 
meat. The young buffaloes are very tender. After 
the vessel had got a little way down the river, a 
boat came off, loaded w|th dried rice, eggs, pine- 
apples, cocoa-nuts, and pantains. The tops, and 
every creek and corner of the vessel, were filled. I 
had given Tuanko Syed a little calomel, which af- 
forded him relief,' and he thus evinced hii|.gratiT 
tude. They pursued us, indeed, with civilities to 
the hist, 

The reception I met with at this place has made 
an impression upon my mind which will not easily be 
effaced. I never met' anywhere with a more hearty 
welcome, all the people vying with each other in 
their kindly offices. How different was the trcat- 
nient I actually experienced, compared with wliat I 
anticipated. I expected to meet with a savage 
race of pirates, who would receive me with jear 
lousy and distrust. I must describe them, how- 
ever, as I found them, hospitable and generous. 

This general good character is of course liable to 
some exceptions. The Fanglima Besar bears a 
most infamous chaitacter. He was lately guilty of 
a most atrocious act (only 20 dg^ s ago), in wan- 
tonly stabbing the China captain at Bukit Batu, 
where the Chinese residents are numerous. • Some 
time ago also, he put the Bindahara to death. He 
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is a desperate cunning looking fellow, about 321, 
always elegantly dressed. My Malay pilit, who 
knows him ||ell, and has often been at Siack, says 
the Panglima Besar has killed somany men, that 
their eyes alone would fill a chupah measure ; thus 
describing, in his fanciM way, the extent of this 
man’s murders. He kill^ a man for the most trif- 
ling provocation, and has acquired so much power 
in the place, that even the king dare not remon- 
strate^ A few years ago he was a daring pirate, and 
infested the straits ; but on one occasion, some 
gunpowder exploding during the action, he was se* 
vercly hurt. He barely escaped with his life, and 
made an oath that he would not go to sea again. 

Tuanko Long Putih, whom I have before men- 
tioned, is another very bad character. One of the 
crew of the Jessy gave me a great deal of informa- 
tion, which confirmed me in the belief of his having 
been a noted pirate. Near us lay a large vessel 
called a top, bdonging to Tuanko Long, which he 
captured a few years ago, from some Chinese be- 
longing to Java. The vessel was loaded with rice, 
and fell into Tuanko Long’s hands in the Straits 
of Drion, after a hard fought action ; and soon: af- 
ter he had captured a brig, which happened to 
ground in thesf: straits. One of his Panglimas 
and two other people w&ce killed in the engage- 
ment, and l^in return, coolly butchered the ^i- 
pcse noq^pin; writer, and another man, after 
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their arrival at Siack, at the old fort. The whole 
crew, Sai in nunabejP, were kept some time in sla- 
very, but by degrees pade their escpe in small 
boats to Malaccaf 

^^th March. — My Chinese painter was a source 
of great amusement to the chiefs ; and although 
the Malays generally have an aversion to see their 
own portraits, the king and the datus not only 
consented to sit for their pictures, but were pleased 
with them, and even allowed me to make drawings 
of whatever I chose, without the least jealousy or 
interruption. We dropped down about 80 miles 
with the first tide, and during the night. We 
were much annoyed with a large fly, about the size 
of a bee, which were numerous in the day time, 
and inflict a painful bite. ^ 

28/A March.-^We passed Pulo Sabon, a small 
island in the river, near Pulo Gantong, early this 
morning, the strong tide sweeping us down with 
alarming velocity. We were several times under 
great difiSiculty, from the indraught of some small 
rivers, and the iide setting us into the bays. We 
left the mouth of the Siack river at midnight with 
a fine breeze, which carried us well down the straits 
of Tanjong Jattee. 

29#A March.-— W q were opposite Bukit Batu 
at day-light this morning. I sent a boat on shore, 
wMch - brought -off a quantity of excellent fish, 
paUed tinging, a long blueish fish, like a mackerel, 
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and another about 14 inches long, the roes of 
which, called telm trobo, are ^rt^tly celebrated, 
and form one of the princijpal staple commodities 
of Siack. To-day upwards of 800 small canoes 
left Bukit Batu for the fishing ground at the 
mouth of the straits. 

2Qih March . — We made little progress all day. 
!During the night, the wind blew almost a hurricane, 
and we were at anchor opposite the dang^ous 
sands of Merambong, with the wind and tide set- 
ting strong down to it. A very heavy swell at night. 

JlfarcA.— -Still blowing very hard. We 
beat across the strilats however, and fetched a little 
to the southward of Cape Rai^hado. The wretch-, 
ed state of health of one of the gunners, and seve- 
ral of the people, rendered it necessary to touch 
again at Malacca for medical assistance. 

ApriL — We anchored last night 15 piles 
to the northward of Malacca. Blowing excet^ve- 
ly hmd all night. Landed at Malacca at noon. 
The accommodation boat being quite decayed, her 
beams rotten, and full of white ants, bpr planks 
started in several places, and her step split down,. 
I transferred her to Mr Harrington,, a British 
merchant at that place, /and desired him to get her 
sold on acepunt of government. I purchased 
another large and , very handsome boat from Mr, 
Kraal, for 300 Spanish dollars, which wiU be.yPe” 
ful for other puWic purpTOics. 
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^ April.— ‘At Malacca. 

Sd April .— Malacca this morning. This 
place indeed had most deserted^fppearance. 
There was only a small junk in the roads,- and not 
another vessel of any description. Anchored in 
the evening close to the Barabeck Shoal. 

Uh Opposite Parcelar hill this mom* 

ing, and proceeded into the straits of Colohg, an- 
choring in the evening opposite^ the entrance of 
Colong river. ■ This is a celebrated plabe for pi- 
mtes. We saw several prows hovering about. 

5th April .- — Weighed at day-hreak, ah^ at noon 
anchored in Salengore roads, about five miles from 
the shore. Saluted ^e fort with seven guns. I 
immediately went qn shore with the* letter and 
some presents, but the rajah was absent, having 
lately proceeded with a large fleet of prows and 
strong force, to attack the Siamese at Perak. Ra- 
jah thsiib, his son,' was in charge. With him I 
was well acquainted on my former mission. He 
stated that his father had been completely victo- 
rious; th^ianttse had either fled or been put to 
death;, and the king of Perak was restored to his 
former condition. 

As he represent^ the country, however, to be 
in a state of commotimi, and the trade as com- 
pletely at a stand, I did, not think it proper or 
necdlssry to touch at Pmrak.’ Betides, the provi- 
sions were;-®early expended, -'and the period pre- 
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scribed for my return almost expired. Salengore 
hill has an inviting appearance at a distance. The 
large hill, and the two smaller ones ' close to the 
sea, are well fortified with an immense number of 
cannon. I suppose there are not less than 200, 
some with bridien carriages, some without any. 
There may be’ about SO, however, fit for use ; 
some of a prodigious size, brass ordnance, which 
belonged to the JDutch, when that nation had a 
factory on Salengore hilL The old fort is in 
ruins. The king resides in it. The Salengore 
people expected an attack from the Siamese, for 
whicli they were rally prepared, being resolved to 
make a most vigorous resistance. 

Returning to the brig, we had a very severe 
squall, and were driven down the coast a consi- 
derable distance. The brig weighed, and picked 
us up, just as* it was getting dark. Made aU sail 
for Pinang, which we reached on the eventog of 
the 9th of April, having been absent exactly 
three months. Only one casualty happened during 
'lhe voyage, and not a single accidfbt <^ny kind ; 
and I had occasion to punish only two^’n)en slightly, 
for sleeping during their watch. Though we encoun- 
tered some severe, weather, and the navigation in 
some' parts vdSi ex|pmely difficult, the vessel did 
not toiich .the ^und, lo^ a spar, or split a seU ; 
and i% all tn^**^ pomt8,5^| toay tru^b^ay , 
that no expedition ^as ever Inought tb a termina- 
tion und^i^i^e ha<)py circumstances. ^ 
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Situation. — ^That portion of the large and fer- 
tile island of Sumatra, or (a^knowii to the natives), 
Pulo Percha, comprised within the range of my in- 
quiries, and the subject of description in the fol- 
' lowing pages, is situated between Diamond Point 
or Jambu Ayer, in 5® 16' 32" north latitude, 97® 
30' 49" east Iqpgitude, and .^ck river, the mouth 
of which is, according to a laite observation, in P 
30' north latitude, and 102® 10' east longitude^ 
cpnqirehending an extensive track of coast, ferti- 
lized by innumerable rivere, and possessing a large 
population of various races people, Offering .in 
manneri^; the whoje country abound- 
aost falilable productions of the east. 


ing with the r 
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and inferior to none in the bountiful indulgences 
and gifts of nature. There is not a more marked 
variety and dissimilarity in the products of the se- 
veral States in this extensive track, than there is 
in the physical and moral condition,'' habits, and 
customs of the numerous tribes whicb< inhabit it. 
INIany of the states have been settled for centuries, 
and have risen to power and an advanced state of 
civilization : others, which had ‘ attained the sum- 
mit of prosperity, and were enjoying the benefits of 
a most extensive commerce, have, in the lapse of 
ages, and under changes of systems and govern- 
ments, been gradually retrograding, and their 
power and authority is much circumscribed. There 
are others again of recent formation, and where 
government and character have not arrived at that 
stability, consistency, and uniformity, which we 
find in the more anciently established kingdoms. 
Some of the states were formed by emigrants from 
the powerful empire j^f Menangkabau; others by ’ 
shipwrecked mariners from the coasts of Malabar 
and Coromandel ; by settlers from Acheen, Java, 
Someo, Celebeg, Tringauu, and other ports on the 
Malayan peninsula, Rhio, Tiingin, and various 
other places ; unany of whom have perhaps beep 
associated together as piratical adventurers, and 
have derived from thf produce of their former bar- 
barous avocations, the means of foun^ng a flou- 
rishing kingdom. Great distinctions of manners 
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and habits, and great corruptions of the primi- 
tive language, must be the consequence of such 
a motley assemblage of different tribes ; and gene- 
rations must pass away ere this incongruous mix- 
ture of manners and language could be moulded 
into one harmonious system. It would be in vain, 
therefore, and impossible, for me to convey a cor- 
rect notion of the state of the east coast of Suma- 
tra by a general description; and I shall therefore, 
after giving a slight sketch of the aspect of the 
coast, the seasons, tides, inundations, rivers, lakes, 
mountains, &c. proceed to a survey of all the states 
in regular succession, and endeavour to give as ac- 
curate and faithful an account of the history, po- 
pulation, commerce, manufactures, agriculture and 
husbandry, natural history and antiquities, produc- 
tions, and other objects of interest, as either actual 
observation, or information on which I can place 
reliance, may enable me to supply. A very nice 
or particular arrangement in h desultory descrip- 
tion of this sort, is attended with great difficidty, 
and I shall not attempt it. I am sensible that 
there are many omissions, and possibly some errors ; 
but it were unreasonable to expect the contrary, 
considering not only the limited period of my in- 
quiries, but also the excessive exertion attendant 
upon the superintendance and management of the 
various and implicated details of the mission. 

Sea Cba-rf.-^This coast, which forms the princi- 
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pal part of the western side of the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, is, with few exceptions, very shallow. The 
numerous large rivers which are continually rolling 
down immense quantities of sand, and the extreme 
velocity of some of them, cause the formation of 
innumerable sand-hanks and shoals along the whole 
extent of the coast, within several miles of which, 
vessels of a small size on^y can approach. These 
shoals extend out generally from three to ten 
miles, which renders the navigation extremely 
dangerous. 

Aspect and Face of the Country . — The few 
prominent landmarks, and the general level and 
uniform appearance of the shore, when seen at a 
short distance, adds materially to the difhculty of 
the navigator in ascertaining his position. The 
whole of the coast, with some inconsiderable excep- 
tions, is low and sWampy, the mangrove trees 
growing to the water’s edge. In the distance are 
seen lofty ridges of mountains, with intervening 
ranges of smaller height, gradually declining to- 
wards the»coast, which,' from th^ base of the hills, 
becomes an inclined plain of gentle declivity towards 
the sea. It may be said of the east coast of Sumatra, 
as of the interior and southern provinces of Java, 
that* ** from the mountainous character of the coun- 


* Ragles* History of Java^ I. pp. 20. and 21. 
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** trjr, it may be reckoned amongst the most roman- 
" tic and highly diversified in the world ; uniting 
“ all the rich and magnificent scenery which wav- 
“ ing forests, never failing streams, and constant 
verdure, can present ; heightened by a pure at- 
mospherCi and the glowing tints of a tropical 
" sun.” To the northward of Batubara, the 
breadth of the level country may be stated at from 
50 to 100 miles, and from thence to Slack, the 
average width may be 140 miles. 

Harbours. — There are no safe or convenient 
harbours on this coast, the usual distance of anchor- 
age being about six miles from the shore. There 
are very few of the rivers which vessels drawing 
more, than seven or eight feet can enter, on account 
of the bars and sand-banks at the mouth. Vessels 
lying outside are therefore much exposed to the 
weather, and the strong north-westcrs which blow 
tnth such impetuous fury. 

Seasons and Winds.— The seasons in all the 
“ countries situated within about ten degrees of 
“the equator,” (says the same excellent 'author 
above quoted) “ agre&inthis, that as one eternal 
“ summer prevails, they are not distinguished by 
“ hot and cold, but as wet and dry.”* During the' 
South-west monsoon, which commences in May, the’ 


* lUffles’ Hfetdry of Java, Vol. I. p* 29. 
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weather is generally dry ; and during the north- 
east monsoon, which sets in in October, it is un- 
settled and rainy. The heaviest rains are in the 
months of October, November, December, and part 
of January. The regularity of the monsoons is in- 
terrapted by the lofty chmns of mountains, both 
on the island of Sumatra and the M^ayan penin- 
sula ; and hence the winds on the east coast, and in 
the strmts generally, are variable and unsteady. 
It not unfrequently blows hard from the south- 
ward, or south-east, for many days at a time, du- 
ring the south-west monsoon. The strong north- 
west^s are most prevalent shortly afitei the setting 
in of the north-east monsoon. These blow hardest 
generally in the month of Novenaber. The suma- 
tras or violent squalls, which mariners in these 
straits dread so much, are weU known. They pre- 
vail chiefly during the south-west monsoon. Thun- 
der, lightning, and torrents of rain, are their usual 
accompaniments. They are more . dangerous than 
other squalls, from the rapidity of their aj^roach. 
The north-westers are known by a dark lowring 
Ipjpearance in ihe horizon. 'The rice Crops are US- 
j^^ited by the inonsoons, and will he described 
und^ the head of 

are not uncommon. 
At Sirdang this year, there was a very violent 
whiiiwih£( at !^hambir, ^Hch decoyed liany 
hou^, aixr^i% '^e wood odiur i^erials inia 
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the air, throwing down cocoa-nut and oiher trees, 
tearing them up by the roots, and doing other 
serious damage. 

IVater-spcmts. — -Water-spouts are extremely 
prevalent in this quarter. The natives usually fire 
guns or muskets when they seem to approach close. 

Inundations . — IDuring the rainy, season, a great 
part of the low country is frequently inundat^, 
which adds so materially to the fertility of the soil. 
At Delli, during the past year, there were no less 
than eight inundations. Thrice their duration was 
eight days each, and the several other times two 
and three days. All the villages near the sea were 
almost under water ; and though some of them are 
situated on pretty high ground, the water rose to 
such a height, that the alligators carried away the 
poultry, &C. from under the houses. In former 
years, the inuny^ations have seldom been of more 
frequent occurrence than thrice a year. 

New formed Land.— -’The sea has evidently re- 
ceded very much during the last few centuries ; and 
there is no doubt| that the grater part of that 
coast is of alluvial formation. At Delli, according 
to the tradition of the natives, the sea was once as 
high as Pulo Gorab, ^ut SO miles up that river, 
apd at Serantau, 15 miles up the Assaban river, 
not more than 200 years ago. 

(SW.— The soil, which, as I have observed before, 
is ui|doub|e^y of allpyial fqrmption, is peculimly 
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rich, and every vegetable substance thrives mosi 
luxuriantly. At Delli, Langkat, and Bulu China, 
it is exceedingly rich, being a black mould, in some 
plac^ eight and ten feet deep, over a stratum of 
stiff white clay, and a substratum of sand and 
gravel. Towards Assahan it is not so. good. As 
yOu advanOe towards the mountains, it is compos- 
ed of red earth and sand, ‘ intermixed with frag- 
ments of granite and freestone. 

Air and C/i«raafe.— The temperature is by no 
means unpleasant. The mornings and evenings 
are generally pleasantly cool, the thermometer 
ranging at sun-rise at from 70 to *1^ degrees in the 
low country, and seldom exceeding 87 degrees in 
the middle of the day. The land alid sea breezes, 
which here, as in other countries between the tro- 
pics, blow regularly a certain numb^ of hours from 
the land during the night, and sea, during the day, 
refresh the air, and render the climate ndt dis- 
agreeably warm. 

Dews .- — Dews are particularly heavy, as may be 
lexpeoted in such a Swampy country, abounding mth 
layers. It is ‘ very dangerous to sleep exposed to 
^tltese dews, as they occasion fever and^ue. 

— rThe fogs are ^tremely dense a little 
Vray inland. Some parts of the coast are ironed 
nn^ithy, and fever and agues are prevalent. 
Assahan and Batubara, af both of which peaces 
'|ihe dew and ft^ are partieidarly hii^yy, are cons 
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sidered the most unhealthy spots, as well from that 
cause, as from the quantity of marshy ground and 
stagnant water near the sea. . ^ " 

Epidemics . — ^The country has not been afflicted 
with any epidemic diseases during the recollection 
of the inhabitants, till a few years ago, when the 
cholera morbus, which committed such dreadful 
ravages throughout India, visited some of the states 
partially. The mortality was not so great as 
might have been expected in so low and swampy a 
country. 

Famine. — Famine, in a country like this, is al- 
most impossible, the woods yielding such an infinite 
variety of nutritious trees, plants, and esculent ve- 
getables; although occasional failures in the rice 
crops do .sometimes occur, from escessive drought. 

Earthquakes . — There have been no severe earth- 
quakes in the recollection of the oldest inhabitants. 
Occasionally slight shocks are felt, but unattended 
with any serious consequences. There is a tradi- 
tion, however, of an engagement many centmies 
ago, between the two mountains Sebaya and Sena- 
bun, at which period some part of them fell into 
the valley ;i , which superstitious tale has probably 
arisen from some report of an earthquake, or pos- 
sibly volcanic eruption. ■ 

Rivers . — 'No country on the globe can exceed, 
and few, I believe, equal this in the number of 
streams whieh meander through it. The rivers 
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•^e almost innumerable, and many of them lead 
into each other by numerous channels in the inte 
rior. It is indeed impossible to conceive any coun- 
try; possessed of greater conveniences, in respect to 
water communication between the several states. 
The Reccan is unquestionably the first in point of 
^jpa^itude : and from it' issue many large streams, 
or rather it is formed of a collection of considerable 
rivers. The Siack,. though not so wide as many of 
the others, ranks first in all other respects, as being 
the deepest, mc8t free from obstructions, and the 
channel of conveyance for the most valuable and 
extensive commodities and commerce. The Assa- 
han, Langkat, Rulu China, Langksa, Sirdang, 
Batubara, Kwaloo, Beelah, Panei, and Kubu, are 
all considerable rivers; and there are many others 
nearly as large, but not so much frequented. 

Bore . — ^The navigation of some of these rivers is 
rendered very difficult and unsafe to any vessels ex- 
cept those of .the country, peculiarly constructed for 
the purpose, hy a strong bore, which carries every 
tj^pg before it, and overwhelms small vessels that 
IIMli^^ fiiOt be prepared to encounter it. The greatest 
bqpi are in. the Banca and Tanah Fuj^ rivers, up 
the Jbeccw ; also at Kwaloo, Beelah, Panel, and 
Kubu. the other rivers are exempt fitom it, 
with the exception of some of the small streams 
near these. V — 

37(^s.-^Thc rise and fall of the tide is verydif- 
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ferent at the several places on the coast. At Lang- 
kat, Delli, ^atubara, Assahan, and most of the 
rivers in that quarter, the rise and fall jp from 
eight to ten feet; at Siadc it is twelve feet, and 
in the Heccan tWenty-six feet. 

Lakes.-^Mx Marsden, in his History of Suma* 
tra, mentions a lake which has never been visited 
by Europeans.* “ One of great extent, but unasr 
** certained situation, in the Batta country.” And 
he adds, It is much to be regretted, that the 
“ situation of so important a feature in the geo- 
“ graphy of the island, should be at this day the 
** subject of unpertain conjecture.” And he after- 
wards mentions, that f “ It is said in a Dutch ma- 
** nuscript, that in three days’ navigation, above the 
“ town of Singkel, you come to- a great lake, the 
“ extent of tvhich is unknown.” It affords me 
gratification to be enabled to give some account of 
this great lake, which is situated between the 
mountains Sebaya and Sukanalu. It is called 
“ Laut Ayer Tawar,” or the fresh-water sea. There 
is a communication with this lake from Assahan, 
Xangkat, and Delli ; viz. from Bem^ Pah), a 
place four ^ys^ journey by water firoin the mouth 
of the Assahan Fiver ; the distance overland to the 


* History Sumatra, page 14. 

t Ibid, page 367* »■ 
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lake is three days’ journey ; from Ka^mpong Kapa* 
la Sungei, three days by water up the Langkat, 
the di^nce is six days; and from Meidan, two 
days’ sail up the Delli, it is live days by land. It 
must be of very great extent, as it is a day’s sail 
across with a good breeze, the shore not being vi- 
sible from the opposite side. The borders of the 
lake are reported to be in a , high state of cultiva- 
tion, There is an island in the centre of it, where 
the edible birds’ nests are procured. There are 
numerous villages, and an immense populatiqn of 
Battas, on its banks. Boats of a considerable size 
navigate the lake, some of them haying as many as 
fifty men in each. They are pirates, and plunder 
each other, carrying off the children, and selling 
them as slaves. It is bounded on the northward 
by the Batta state Seantar, to the east by Tubba, 
on the south by Tinging, and to the westward by 
Purbola and Pangaloran. 

Mountains . — The loftiest of that extensive ridge 
which runs nearly parallel with the coast, are Gu- 
nong Sebaya, Senabun, and Sukanalu, six days’ • 
joupiey from Delli. These mountains are- quite 
visible in a clear day from the sea,* appear to 
be of an amazing height. The next in importance 
are. Gunong Kuali, Belerang, Batubarang, - Liang 
Malas,' Gajah, and Purbesi, to the southward of 
the others j also Gunong Tifibba, and Menow, in 
the interior e|^^||||P|u, all of great height The 
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mountains of Menangkabau, inland of Siack, 
may also be« mentioned. As none of them .were 
visited by me, or have ever been approacl^ by 
Europeans on the east side, it would be in yain 
attempting to form any correct idea of their elevar 
tiou, either from tiheir aspect at a distance, or from 
the report of natives, who are ever prone to exag- 
geration, and whose observation is seldom correct 
or precise upon points of this sort. 

Mineral Productions . — There is a great va- 
riety of mineral productions in these mountains, 
well worth the research of the naturalist. Those 
best known, however, are tin, of which the ore is 
most abundant. The natives do not smelt it, from 
not having a knowledge of the process, In the in? 
terior of Delli, up Sungei Siput and Sungei Siur 
kar, large masses are-found. In the interior of Sir- 
dang also, it is abundant; and up the Mandow 
river at Siack, it is equally abundant. The coun- 
try has long been celebrated for its valuable and 
productive gold mines. From Siack alone, in forT 
mer years, not less than three peculs of gold were 
annually exported, the produce of the several pines 
in the Meqpigkabau kingdom and small quautU 
ties are found up m<»t of the smaller rivers. 

Sulphur , — Sulphur is procured from the mounr 
tains in the interior of Delli, and at some other 
places, which proves^at these mountains are formr 
ed of yolcpne maters, and coniiims my 
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that there must have been a volcanic eruption in 
the Sebaya and Senabun range. 

GhranUe and Freestone . — ^The hills and some 
parts of the low country abound with, and are in- 
deed chiefly composed of black and white granite, 
and white freestone. « 

Principal Productions . — Scarcely any part of 
the habitable globe suipasses the east coast of Su- 
matra in the variety and value of its natural pro- 
ductions. The following may be enumerated as 
the principal articles of export commerce: gold, 
camphor, ivory, wax, pepper, black and white; 
benjamin, cinnamon, gambir, rattans, sulphur, to- 
bacco, lignum, aloes, dye-woods, ebony, a vast varie- 
ty of ship-timber, the Iju rope for cables, fish-roes, 
shark’s fins, canes, mats, pulse of various sorts, 
rice, dragon’s blood, silk cloths, and horses. Be- 
sides these, are many articles of minor value, prin- 
mpally for the consumption of the inhabitants. 

Articles of Import Commerce . — ^The consump- 
tion of European manufactures, and those of 
^^stern India, China, &c. is limited only by the 
to purchase; for the natives of this coast 
seem to have no prejudices whatever to their 
use. On the contrary, there is a daily increasing 
taste for a variety of goods, which have found their 
way into their markets only during the few last 
years, since tho great reductioin in the prices 
most British^gj^odities, not so miich owing, as 
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thirorists generally suppose, to the opening of the 
free trade, as to the general peace in Europe, and 
the reduced price of our manufactures. The im- 
ports into the ports on the east coast of Sumatra, 
are almost too numerous to detail, and consist of 
the manufectures imd produce of Europe, the Ma- 
labar and Coromandd coasts, Surat, Bengal, Pe- 
gue, and Siam, China, Celebes, Java, Tringanu, 
Arabia, and many other places. The principal of 
these I shall arrange under their different heads, 
which will give a correct view of the trade, now 
rapidly and daily increasing. 

From Europe, the chief articles are chintzes of 
a light pattern, principally white cloths, viz. Mad- 
dapollam imitation, Irish shirting, muslins, and 
cambrics ; scarlet broad-cloth, handkerchiefs, mus- 
kets, sabres, ^npowder, gold and silver thread, 
iron, nails, steel, blunderbiisses, iron or brass 
swivels, looking-glasses, brass-wire, lead, &c. 

From the Malabar and Coromadel coasts, salt, 
doths, viz. chelopans, murchs, shecartums, blue 
and white murehs, brown cloth, kalamkaries^ cha- 
wals, Muchelebundar, Arcot, and other chbotzes, 
Kasumba kling for dyeing, &c. 

From Surat, the fine silk doths called kincobs, 
chittdSes, silk and cotton, Surat chintz. 

From Bengal/ the grand {staple opium, of wlodi 
the o^umption is irdry eonsidecable, saltfetre. 
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baftaes, and a variety of other white cloths, taffa-' 
taes, carpets, or rugs. 

From Pegue, stick lac. 

From Siam, stick lac, quallies, sugaf, sugar- 
candy. 

From China, plain and flowered silks, raw silks, 
alum, coarse and fine china-ware, consisting of 
cups, plates, and dishes, silk-handkerchiefs, brass- 
plates, gold and silver thread, tea, &c. 

From Celebes, the Buggese sarongs and sera- 
wals, in such general use amongst the Malays. 

From Java, salt, brass-stands called talams> 
brass-plates, seree-boxes, cooking-pots, tobacco, 
and cpfifee. 

From Tringanu, rich gold wrought cloths. 

From Acheen, a variety of silk and cotton cloths. 

From Palenibahg, rich gold wrought cloths, 
seree-stands of wood, fitted up with brass-boxes, 
for the manufacture of which that place is cele- 
brated. 

From Salengore and Perak, tin for shot. 

From Arabia, dates, rose-water, &C. 

From Ceylon, precious stones for rings S^d or- 
iuuitents. 

Besides a vast quantity of difiPerent articles of 
iron-mongery manufactured by the Chinese black- 
smiths at Pinang, Malacca, and Singapore, viz. 
hoes, long spades, hails, pmangs, hatchets, chains. 
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common locks, bolts, hinges ; also of tin-ware, as 
lamps, dishes, drinking-pots, &o. Most of the 
above articles are purchased by the traders who 
bring the produce to the three before-mentioned 
ports, and are but seldom sent as adventures by 
the resident merchants of these places. There is 
not a doubt that the demand for European goods 
is daily increasing in this country, as it was du- 
ring the last few years throughout the Indian ar- 
chipelago ; and nothing is wanted but the removal 
of certain obstructions in the mode of collecting 
the duties, which have been already taken into due 
consideration at Piuang, to render the sale of Eu- 
ropean manufactures of a large annual amount at Pi- 
nang, to the traders from the east coast of Sumatra. 

Papulation . — Mr Malthus asserts, and with 
truth, that* “ the positive ch^ks to population 
“ are extremely various, and include every, cause, 
“ whether arising from vice or misery, which itt 
“ any way contribute to shorten the natiural dura- 
“ tion of human life. Under this head, therefore, 
“ may be enumerated all unwholesome occupations, 
“ severe labour, and exposure to the geasons^ ex- 
“ treme poverty, bad nursing of children, great 
“ towns, excesses of all kinds, the whole train of 
“ common diseases and epidemics, ' wars, plagues. 


Malthus on Population, Vol. I. p. 21.^ 
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" and famine.” In the countries I visited, few, if 
any, of these chedcs, and assuredly none of those 
causes which are styled the preventive checks, have 
any existence. A Malay does not permit his ideas 
to wander into futurity, or to the consequences of 
having a family before he has provided the means 
for their support. He is a perfect child of nature, 
and has no thought for the morrow. There are 
but few obstacles in the way of his folbwing the 
bent of his inclinations. He does not addict him* 
self to unwholesome occupations ; their labour and 
occupations are by no means severe; epidemics are 
of very unfrequent occurrence; famine is not 
known ; on the contrary, the means of subsistence 
are abundant, and easy to be procured ; wars, 
though frequent, are not sanguinary ; and yet there 
is not tihat abundant population which one might 
expect to find under such a favourable state of cir- 
cumstances ; for it is seldom indeed that a woman 
bears more than six children. The preraatmre 
union of the sexes, and the early decay of female 
strength in this climate, are no doubt the principal 
causes of the small population, compared with the 
natural advantages of the country towards the pro- 
pagation of the human species. Amongst the vices 
which may be terqied positive checks, I should be 
inclined to reckon the extensive use of that perni- 
cious drug opium, as the principal ; for I rertiark- 
ed at several places I visited, that where the con- 
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sumption of that inebriating and enervating sub< 
stance was greatest, there were fewer children than 
at other places where the inhabitants were more 
sober and abstemious in their habits. This obser> 
ration first strpck me particularly at Sirdang, 
where the inhabitants are remarkable for their so< 
biiety, and do not use opium. The tillages were 
swanning with children. The population of the 
east coast of Sumatra, however, is, from all the ao> 
counts I could obtain, at present very numerous, 
and certainly upon the increase ; and as the culti- 
vation of the . soil has been more attended to of late 
years than formerly, the increased commerce will 
draw numbers of traders and seafaring people firom 
the adjoining countries, many of whom will marry, 
and no doubt take up their abode there. Most Ma- 
lays who can afford it, if they ta^ilip their residence 
for several |nonths at any of the ports as traders, 
marry, and not unfrequently thereby obtain import- 
ant advantages in the way of trade, and exemption 
from duties and other charges, if they become allied 
to the families of re^ctable chiefs, or memin^wer. 
The principal part of the inhabitante cnt the sea-eeast 
are descended from emigrants , firom Menangkabau ; 
but there are also descendants of Malabar people, 
Javanese, Buggese, Achenese, ChinesCi^ Tringaaa 
people, &c. ; and in the interior there is a vast va- 
riety of %ibes of Battas, diffbring in personal ap*- 
pearance, dress, and habits, and a few wild peo^e 
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in the Skck country, very little removed, in point 
of civilization, above their companions the monkeys 
or the oiang utan of Borneo. Next to forming a 
correct estimate of the revenues of. the several 
states, any conjecture relative to the exact or pro- 
bable i^umber of inhabitants in so extensive and 
unknown a track, must be very vague and unsatis- 
factory. I have, however, taken some pains to col- 
lect the best information I could procure on this 
subject F and making ample allowance for the exag- 
gerated statements of the Malays, who are very 
liable to magnify, I am disposed to think, that 
350,000 inhabitants is a moderate estimate of the 
population on the east side of the lofty ridge of 
mountains before described, and between Diamond 
Point and Siack, with its tributary and dependent 
states on either side. 'J^ie statements of many of 
the Malay chiefs were far beyond this |tumber, and 
I have, therefore taken the medium of several. 

Eligible Situations for Settlements, and Dutch 
and English Po/i<n/.— There are many situations 
on this coast well adapted for tho formation of fac- 
tb^es or establishments for the proipotion of com- 
SlfiNKe. Siack, in all respects, stands prominent as 
the iichest and most populous country, as being 
cenhpaUy situated, as possessing a sovereign autho- 
rity over the others, and .having a noble river, na- 
vigable for vessels of any size. DelU r^ks next 
in importance, at Which place there are many eli^ 
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jyibie situations for factories ; the country is pecu- 
liarly fertile! the inhabitants, who have long car- 
ried on an extensive and lucrative commerce^ are 
more civilized than at most of the other ports; the 
population in the interior, whose wants- must^be 
supplied, is numerous; and the river is navigable 
for vessels of considerable burden. The chief is 
also well disposed towards the British government. 
Next to Dclli, Ujoug Daufeiar, at the mouth of. 
the Langkat river, may be mentioned. » This 
would command the whole , trade of that country, 
and the minor but populous, states to the north- 
ward. Many other advantageous spots might be 
pointed out. I hope I shall be excused for enter- 
ing, in this place, into a little" detail upon the sub-i 
ject of forming new settlements, and the policy 
which it appears to me (from a review 0/ the states 
on the east e|ast of Sumatra, and the? proceedings 
of the Netherlands’ government of Malacca) to he 
proper for the British government to pursue. The 
grand object in the .formation , of the settlement of 
Pinang, and subsequently of Singapore, wa%: the 
extension and s|de of the manufactures of Euiqpe 
and. .Western India, as .well as to prevent, the 
Dutch from engrossing and monopolising jthe whole 
commerce of the eastern archipdago-. , It cannot 
be doubted, that in thus encouraging the con- 
sumption^f Eurbpean.^goods, which has been of, 
material^assistance and advantage to the.manttfac-. 
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turhig interests of the mother country, the Com- 
pany have, made .many sacrifices, and incurred 
heavy losses. They have opened innumerable new 
channels of commercer and a wide field for the in- 
troduction of European commodities. The private 
trader, however, is the principal gainer. During 
the long war, the prices of British manufactiues 
were much/ higher, the freight and other charges 
extremely extravagant, which rendered it impos- 
sible for the Company to make any profits upon a 
great portion of theur consignments to India. Still,, 
however, they persevered ; and although their ware- 
houses were full of unsaleable goods, they were 
anxious to assist the manufacturers, and continued 
tosen^out quantities of goods. Just as the pro- 
q)ect opened for redeeming the serious losses which 
the Company sustainej by carrying on so unprofit- 
able a trade, the private merchant was allowed to 
^ter into competition, and the extremely reduced 
prices of all British manufactures enabled the fr^ 
traders to throw an immense ^ quantity into the 
markets of India. Chea^ as they were^ however, 
snmy were ruined by the speculation { but the low 
^dee was a temptation" to the natives to use many 
a]^e$ which they before had not either the means 
of purchasing, or a taste for; and thus has a most 
extensive^.demand for our manufactures been crea- 
,ted th^^hout India and , the archipelqgo. The 
same result ||pu]d have followed, bad the whole 
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supplies remained in the hands of the Company, 
who have long discontinued their consignments to 
Finang. It has been justly remarked by the fa- 
ther of the direction,*— “ It is however a truth, 
** though a truth quite unknown, and perhaps uur 
acceptable to many, that the Company have done 
"far more for the discovery and opening of new 
" channels of trade in the eastern countries, than 
“ it was in the power of private individuals to do« 
" Their permanence, their capital, their factories 
" and residents in foreign parts, the experience and 
"knowledge acquired in the course of time, all 
" contributed .to give them this decided superiority 
" in exploring and attempting new sources of trade, 
" and in bearing, in the course of their many efforts 
" to this end, losses of property and nmn, disappoint* 
" ments an^ reverses, which no private marchant^ 
" or any number of merchants acting ringly, Cotdd 
" meet.” The grand and paramount object of the 
Company, then, being the promotion of the sale of 
British manu&ctures to the utmost possible extent, 
we are now to consider the means best Calculated for 
this desirable purpose. Acting upon the insteao- 
tions contained in the Court’s letter, sbited the 18 th 
Aprd 1808 , which direetsj that " you will likewise 


' * Mr Qftot, in fate Examination btfore the Comiidttee of 
28th 1891. ' '' 
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“ observe the most friendly line of conduct towards 
“ Ml the neighbouring independent rajahs or states, 
“ and you will avail yourselves of any opportuni- 
“ ties that may offer for negodating commercial 
" treaties with them, upon grounds of reciprocal 
“ advantage,” missions have, at various times, 
and at considerable expeUci^been sent to most of 
the neighbouring countries, which have been accus- 
tomed td. carry oU an extensive commerce with Pi- 
nang ; but it is more particularly within the last 
few years, and during the present administration, 
that we have acquired any Very correct notion of, 
or formed any very intimate connection with, many 
of the states in our immediate vicinity. The re- 
sult, however, has been gratifying, and such as to 
encourage a perseverance in this system, which is 
^Iculated to improve and extend our commerce, 
and increase the revenue. It is but a few years 
since the chiefs of Delli, Sirdang, and other ports 
on the east coast of Sumatra, opened a correspond- 
ence with the present head of the government of 
Pinaiig. Encouragement was given, and mark 
the result. The produce from that quarter has in- 
iemased fifteen fold ^within the last four' years; 
vVhile the sale of our manufactures and other ^ ex- 
ports has increased in the same proportion. 'The 
tot mode, per||a|^ of 'promoting and encouraging 
the trade is, l^;occasionally deputing agents, and 
by keeping up a constant and active' ebmmuinica-! 
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tiou by correspondence. This mode would perhaps 
be the best, and most acceptable to the greater 
. portion of the inhabitants of these countries, and 
assmredly the most advantageous to the Company, 
(more so than by the extension of our factories and 
maintenance of establishments, which, under a li> 
beral system of govepment, must always be at- 
tended with very considerable expence.) But there 
are other considerations which demand our parti- 
cular attention. It cannot be denied, and is' in- 
deed an incontrovertible fact, that the Dutch go- 
vernments have evinced a spirit of aggrandisement, 
and a desire to extend their colonial possessions, 
which has already had a most injurious tendency 
upon our commerce in the more distant islands of 
the archipelago ; and they seem now to be turning 
their attention to this quarter. The rigid system 
of monopoly which is so generally introduced into 
their possessions, renders it the more imperative in 
us to prevent any unreasonable encroachment. A 
gentleman of the English factory at Canton, in 
speaking of the Dutch possessions in Java; Bor- 
neo, the Moluccas, Celebes, and Malacca, and their 
monopoly, says, that* “ it naturally follows, that 
so situated, no other direct facilities to those 
“ places will now be permitted, than what it may 


* Mr Roberts, examined before the Lords, 21st March 1821. 
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“ suit the interest or policy of the Netherlands go- 
“ vernment to allow ; and however much, such a 
“ system may be unjustifiable in itself, and equally 
“ to be deplored as injurious to the prosperity of the 
“ places themselves, and moreover, contrary to that 
“ spiritof freedom which had been previously in force 
“ when we were sovereigns (p these seas, yet it must 
“ ever operate, even under the most favourable re- 
“ gulations that the Dutch may make to protect 
“ the interests of foreigners, as a serious drawback 
“ against that interested intercourse so much called 
“ for.” Whether it be the mines of gold, reported 
to be so rich and abundant in the kingdom of Me- 
nangkabau, or what other motive may be the stimu- 
lating cause, I know not ; but certain it is, that the 
Dutch are endeavouring, by every means, to possess 
themselves of Siack, and to frrm an establishment 
there. If gold alone can be their object, they may 
probably experience the same disappointment which 
their countrymen, and other, adventurous nations, 
suffered in some parts of the new worid, which were 
represented to abound with that precious commodi- 
ty.j .A celebrated philosopher wisely remarks, that* 
all those expensive and uncertain proje^, 
however, which bring bankruptcy upon the greater 
“ part (ff the peoplowho engage in them, there is 


' Wealth of Natio^, j)a^ 3$4. 
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" none perhaps more frequently ruinous, than the 
“ search aflter new silver and gold mines. It is 
** perhaps the most disadvantageous lottery in 
the world, or the one in which the gain of 
“ those who draw the prizes, bears tl»e least pro- 
portion to the loss of those who draw the blanks ; 
" for though the pr^ are few, and the blanks 
** many, the common price of a ticket is the whole 
“fortune of a very lieh maa.** The price the 
Dutch paid eighty yearn ago, ihe blood of near- 

ly 200 men : thmr severe and rigid exactions, and 
thdr excessive avidity, rendering them no longer 
tolerable to the inhabitants of the country, who ex- 
pelled them in a most summary manner. The 
Dutch government, notwithstanding its knowledge 
that the king of Siack entered into a solemn treaty 
with Colonel Farquhar in the year 3818, on the 
part of the Biitish government, has^ a few months 
ago, partly by argument, and partly by intimida- 
tion, persuaded the king of that country to make a 
treaty with them, the object of which (the exclu- 
sion of the British) is too manifest, by their anxiety 
to establish a fectory. The violation of a treaty is 
no less an act of injustice on the part of the power 
which breaks it, than on. the part .of the govern- 
ment which induces it to do sn j An author whose 
opinions ought to have some weight, says,* “ as the 

* Vattel’s I^aw of Nations, Book II. Cibap. 12. page 196. 
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“ engagements of a treaty impose on the one hand 
a perfect obligation, they produce or the other a 
“ pwfect right. The breach of a treaty is therefore 
“ a violation of the perfect right of the p^ty with 
^‘whom we have contracted, and this is an act of 
■‘4 injustice against him.” It may be said of nations 
as of individual men, who promote their own ad- 
vancement, without any regard to the rights of 
their neighbours,* — ■" If we see a man who is uni- 
“ formly eager to pursue his own private advantage, 
“ without regard to the rules of honour, or the du* 
“ ties of inendship, why should we in any emer- 
“ gency think of sparing him ?” Self-preservation 
is the first impulse of nature : in political and com- 
mercial concerns^ the same regard for our own in- 
terests ought equally to guide us. The correspon- 
dence of the king of Siack, and another principal 
chief in the country, and the general tenor of their 
communications to the agent of the government, 
establishes, I think, this point, that they do not 
willingly consent to the Dutch establishing them- 
selves at Siack, and that they are in a state of ap- 
prehension and alarm, lest they should be too weak 
to resist their doing so by force. The chiefs filgim 
andtolicit the protection of the British government, 
in such an unwished fmr emergency. They evi- 



* Xenophon. 
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dently givcj and have given, a decided preference 
to the Brit' sh goveitiment ; and having made a 
treaty with that government several years ago, the 
stipulations of which have been faithfully performed 
on their part till lately, they not unreasonably ap- 
ply for succour to that government with whom they 
have been so long connected^ to protect them 
against the encroachments of another power which 
they dislike, and in fact to aid in defending its 
own interests; which would be affected by the an- 
nihilation of the treaty, the necessary consequence 
of Dutch preponderance in the kingdom. Timely 
interference, Snd an exposition of our relative con- 
nection to the higher authorities, might prevent 
the further progress of measures which are assured- 
ly calcixlated to kindle feelings of jealousy and hos- 
tility t)etween the two European governments, and 
which would be obviated by a fair recognition 
of their separate rights. The chief aim of the 
British government at Pinang, has been, as far as 
I have had the means of judging, to secure a fair 
and equitable participation in the trade of the sur- 
rounding countries ; while no attempt has evw been 
made to preveht the Dutch enjoying the same pri- 
vileges. Since the Lhitch TecOived Malacca from 
our h^nds, we have made no exclusive contracts or 
monopolies ; but as they have evinced a very differ- 
ent disposition, and have (if I may use the term) 
gone to the fountain-head of our most important 
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branch of commerce (for the whole coast is more or 
less under the authority of Skck, and woidd soon 
fall an easy prey to the Dutch)ip it is time to con- 
sider how our interests are likely to be affectecb 
and how we may best avert the impending blow. 
'!Cbe rapid conquests ci the Dutch in the interior 
of Fadang (as represented to me by the natives), 
and their simultaneous operations at Siack, indi- 
cate but too clearly, a desire to secure the whole 
coast and valuable country comprehended within 
these limits. 1 have high authority for asserting, 
in support of myargum^tof protecting our own 
rights, and those of our neighbours who have esta- 
blislied reasonable claims to our aid, that,* ** of all 
the duties of a nation towards itself, the chief ob- 
“ ject is its preservation and perfection, together 
“ with that of the statd and agMn,-^‘* Every na- 
tion ought, on occasion, to labour for the preser- 
** vation of others, and for seouiing them from 
*Vruin and destruction, as frr as it can do. so, 
** without exposing itself too much. Thus, when 
** a neighbouring nation is unjustly attacked by 
** a powerful enemy, who threatens to oppress it, if 
“ you can defoid it without exposing yourselves to 
“ great danger, unquestionably it isyour ^ty to do^ 
“ so;” and again,— It is t^e intaest of ^ j^Oes to 

Vattel’s II. Chap.'L'pages 135. 136. 
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“ stop the progress of an ambitious monarch, Tirho 
“ aims at aggrandizing himself by subjecting his 
“ neighbours.” Upon the same principles, plans of 
monopolymust be!opposed bysomedecisivemeasures. 

The sum then of all these arguments is, to show 
the necessity of adopting immediate measures £x 
putting the trade of the east coast of Sumatra upon 
a sure footing : and as the Dutch are not content 
with an equal share in the commerce, and the na- 
tives have shown a disposition to make considerable 
concessions to the British government, it may be a 
wise policy perhaps to negodate for the formation 
of small factories, under one or more resident ser- 
vants, for the purpose of securing the trade, and for-i 
ming valuable depdts for precious commodities, 
which would find their way to Piuang. Such fac- 
tories, under able and experienced men, conversant 
with the manners and language of the inhabitants, 
would materially tend to advance the interests of 
commerce in this quarter. They would stimulate 
the natiyes to industry, and exdte a taste for a va- 
riety of manu&ctiures ; a better system of govem- 
ment would be introduced ; there would be less dis- 
sension and fewer feuds amongst the numerous 
petty states ( Stability >and order would be introdu- 
ced; trad^ firom Pinang and Singapore would feel 
more secure in the protection of their property ; and 
there is no doubt there wotdd be a considerable 
augmentaticai in our commerce. Arrangements 
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might be entered into with the chiefs, to allow a 
certain portion of the duties and revenues to be 
appropriated for the support, and to defray the ex- 
pences, of these establishments, which they would 
find it their interest on many accounts to do. 
Still, however, it would, in my view, be far prefer- 
able, if the Dutch could be persuaded to content 
themselves with an equitable pdrtion of the trade 
in that quarter, and permit the natives to carry 
their produce to the best market ; and the cheap- 
ness of our manufactures, the liberality, activity, 
and capital of our merchants, and the easy and ac- 
commodating regulations of our ports, would ensure 
to us an extensive and beneficial trade and increas- 
ed revenue. 

General CharacteroftJie Battas.-^The Karau- 
karau and other trib^ which are not addicted to- 
cannibalism, are extremely avaricious ; and in pro- 
portion as they have had dealings with the Malays, 

, they become cunning. They, are extremely fond 
of amassing money, which makes them industrious, 
notwithstanding they are addicted to gambHng, 
opium-smoking, and other vidoUs propensities. 
They are proud .and independent, and cannot bear 
any restraint on their inclinations, beaming in this 
case furious and desperate. ’ ; 

The other tribes who are . addicted to cannibalism' 
are (with some few exceptions), more artlfess, care- 
about moneys and more honest in their deal- 
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ings. Their character indeed has been well describ- 
ed by an intelligent traveller, who visited the west 
coast many years ago.* “ The Batta s are a well 
“ meaning, ignorant, simple people. The M^ays 
“ and Achenese have th address to persuade 
“ them that they settle at the mouths of their rivers 
** to defend them from invasion (from white men 
“ especially), whereas it is to enjoy the monopoly 
“ of the camphor and benjamin, which they gather 
“ near Sinkcl river, Barroos, and Tappanooly. 
“ What Mr Marsden says of the Battas being 
“ cannibals, I have gi'eat reason to believe. 

Cannibalism . — “ Trading once at Sinkcl for 
“ benjamin and camphor, with Babamallcem, a re- 
“ spectable Malayan, I purchased from him a Batta 
“ slave, who spoke good Malay. I named him 
“ Cato. In the ^many conversations I had with 
“ Cato about his countrymen, I beg to relate one 
“ short story h^old me, which may be called the 
“progress of dRInibalism. Babamallecm bad a 
“ favourite wife or concubine stolen from him by a 
“ Batta, who sold her. The thief w’as taken and 
“ executed, according to the Batta law for such a 
“ crime, that is, he was led to a stake, and cut to 
“ pieces by puraberless ^jvords. They roasted pieccs;- 
“ of him on the fire ; and Babamallcem, a civilized 


* Captain Forest’s Voyages, page .38. 
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Maliometan, put a bit of Iiis roasted flesh into his 
“ mouth, bit it with anger, then spit it on the 
“ ground.” 

Tlie existence of this barbarous and savage 
practice, so revolting to the ideas of civilized man, 
has long been doubted, and is only partially credit* 
ed even to this day, notwithstanding the multi* 
plied and conviudng proofs of its prevalence to a 
great extent, as particularly described by Mr Mars- 
den. Being, I ovhi, rather sceptical on this point, 
I determined I should omit no opportunity of ar- 
riving at the truth. I am fully justified then, not 
only from what I witnessed, and the proofs now in 
my possession, but from the concurring testimony 
of the most respectable and intelligent natives 
whom I met, in asserting, that cannibalism pre- 
vails even to a greats extent on the east side of 
Sumatra, than, according to the accounts received, 
it does on the west. A refereu^ to my journal 
will show many proofs of its existence. For the 
sake of humanity, however, be it mentioned, that 
it is rapidly decreaang, as dvilizatiou and com- 
merce are advancing. It is not for the sake of 
food that the natives devour human flesh, but to 
giadfy their malignant and demon-like feelings of 
animosity against their enemies. Some few there 
are, however, of such brutal and depraved habits, 
as to be unable, from custom, to relish any other 
food. The r^ah of Tanah Jawa, one of the most 
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powerful and independent Batta chiefs, if he does 
not eat hitman flesh every' day, is afflicted with 
a pain in his stomach, and will eat nothing else. 
He oidera one of his slaves {when no enemiea can 
be procured, nor criminals, for execution) to go out 
to a distance, and kill a man now and then, which 
serves him for some time, the meat1}eing cut into 
slices, put into joints of bamboo, and deposited in 
the earth for several days, which softens it. The 
parts usually preferred, however^ by epicures, are 
the feet, hands, ears, navel, lips, tongue, and eyes. 
This monster, in the shape of a man, is not con- 
tent with even this fare, but takes other and more 
brutal methods for gratifying bis depraved appetite. 
A Batta, when he goes to war, is always provided 
with salt and lime-juice, which he carries in a small 
mat bag on his left side. BOPwho is the first to 
lay his bands upon an enemy, at a general assault 
of a fort, obtains particular distinction by seizing a 
certain part of the body with his teeth. The head 
is immediately cut off. If the victim is warm, the 
blood is greedily drank by these savages, holding 
the head by the hair above their mouths. 

Pritmped€annU)al States.-^The prineipal can- 
nibal states are S^tar, Silow, Tann8h, Jawa, ^ 
pendan, Fuilin, Semalongan, 'Selukong, Leaba^ 
Krian Ustmg, Semapang, Pendokk, Ria Mahriat 
Rta, Fagar Tangah, Sao^Ur^agore, Lh^ 
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iPerdumbanon, Sepukkah, Dorma Rajah, Bundaiv 
Mirbow, Dolok, Munto Paneb Selumpinang, all 
independent states under separate rajaliSj^biany of 
them S][)eaking different dialects, and of ^nons ha- 
bits and manners. All these states are inland of 
Delli, Sirdang, Bedagai, Batubara, Assahan, and 
Panet The country throughout is represented to 
be vei 7 populous. , 

General Character of the Malays . — The Ma- 
layan inhabitant^ on this coast, though indolent in 
their habits, are upon the whole as industrious a 
race of Malays as any 1 am acquainted with, ex- 
cept the Buggese, who are by far the most enter- 
prising mariners and active traders in the east. 
The Malays in some of the states are addicted 
opium, gambling, and other vices ; but at the porti^ 
where an extensive trade is carried ony they are 
more temperate in their . habits. They are impa- 
tient of an insult, and even a slight or deficiency 
of attention, makes a lasting impression. If they 
consider themselves insulted, they never forget the 
injury, and seek means of revenge. If, on the 
other liand, they are treated w'ell, and their confi- 
dence is once established, they become sincerely 
aj^aiffiiedy faithful, and trust-worthy. Many there 
jaie, however, who, having used opium to excess, 
become almost ffantic, and commit the most horrid 
crimes. To strangers they aie hospitable and ge- 
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nerdus in small matters, but withal avaricious, and 
beg without shame .every thing they see, which they 
think tH^ is a chance of procuring. 

PtVa(^P>— It has been generally suppled that* 
the whole of the inhabitants' on that coast are ad- 
dicted to piracy ^ and the character of the Batu- 
bara people has been mentioned as peculiarly 
treacherous and perfidious.* No doubt such was 
the case formerly, when there was little or Uo 
trade from Belli, Langkat, and'^the surrounding 
fiourishing ports; but they ate now entirely ad- 
dicted to commercial pursuits, and are the princi- 
pal carriers of the valuable produce. Siack and 
Reccan still retain a bad character ; and I have no 
..^pubt that there issue from these Countries some 
desperate pirates ; but as to the others, particularly 
between Assahan and Timian, I am eonfident>- 
that, if piraOT exkt at all, it must be to a very li-^ 
mited extent. The chiefs, seem all very much dis- 
posed to trade, and too much engaged in hostilities 
in the interimr with refractory chiefs, and enforcing 
tile payment of their revenues and duties, to be 
^le to engage in piratical adventures. The state 
of their countries^ and a particular observation of 
thrir arms and oecupatione^ united to their appre^ 
hension for the pirates who; come from . the extre> 


* Horsbui^’-s Dinotovy. 
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iRity of tbo straits, and plunder their defenceless 
pfotrs, of which there are numberless instances, as 
well as the disiiosition manifested by the Batubara 
people (the most powerM and independent of all) 
to check piracy, convinces me, that the pirates who 
lurk about that coast and the adjacent islands, come 
flrom other quarters ; from Rbio, Lingin, &c. the 
principal piratical states. The Malays are gene- 
rally timid in approaching European vessels at sea. 
Caution ought to be used in sending boats along- 
side their prows. Forest says, “ This ought never 
‘‘ to be done by force : Malays httve no other 'idea 
** when compulsion is used, but that it is the prelude 
** to slavery or death ; and many fatal consequences 
** have £}llowed from attempts of this nature, when 
nothing hostile was intended on either side. If 
" a boat sent on sueh business be ordered to lie to 
** at a small distance, and talk to the Malays to 
" disarm their first apprehensions, fifty to one but 
<< they will then go on board voluntarily ; espe- 
** dally if it is an English boat that calls them.” 

Possessing, as I do, but a very imperfbct know- 
ledge of navigation, I shall avaU myself of the re- 
marks of Lieutenant Bose, in his sailing directions 
fi>r the east coast, and embody a part of them in the 
MloUdng deseription^ which will prevent repetition^ 
and pnei^t at one view a dear and concise account 
of the navigation of the eeast, united to a survey 
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of the country, und be ittore generally usefiil to r6> 
fer to. The following is a list of the ritrerb, capes 
or bead-landsj islands, bays, and straits, which ivill 
be described in regular order. It may be necessary 
to premise, that 

Sungei or Kwala signifies a river. 

Tatyong or Ujongt a point, cape, or head-land. 
Pufo, an island. 

Teluk, a bay. 

SaUat, a strait. 


List of fivers, ^apes or Points, Islands, Baps, 
and Straits, between IHanimd Point and 
Siaak inclusive. 


Tanjong Jambu Ayer. 
Sungei Jambu Ayer. 

Sungei Pari Busa. 

Sungei Ratn Kundei. 

Sungei Punnia Malikan. 
Tanjong Jejulo or Jaulat. 
Sungei Jejulo or Jaulat Ke- 
chil. ii, 

Sungef Jejulo or Jaulat Be- - 
sar. V 

Ujong Prahilah. 

Sungei Prauhilah. 

Suog$: Purla. 

Sui^ei Tumbus, 

Ujong Bian. 

Sungei BiaQ, 


Sungei Biritn. 

Sungei Passir Putih. 
Sungei Bowan. 

Sungei Langkaa. 

Ujobg Kwala Langksa. 
Sungei Bajah Muds. 
Sungei Bajah Tuah> 
Ujong Mukka, 

Sungei Miikka. 

Sungei Ju. , 

Sungd Penaga. 

Ujoqg Thnian. 

Sungm Teluk Udai^. 
i^ungei Brangow. 
Sui^d Korong Choot. 
Ujong Bajah Olah. 
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Sungei Rajah Olah. 

Sungei Xemssan Mirbovf. 
Sungei Ayer Massing. 
Sungei Koranjia. 

Pulo Kampei. 

Pulo Sampilis. 

Sungei Besitang. 

Sungei Bubalan. 

Sungei Luppan, or Kayu 
Lapan. 

Sungei Gubbang. 

Sungei Serapo. 

Ujong Dammar. 

Ujong Bubon, or Pangalan 
Beedo. 

Sungei Langkat. 

Kwala Tappa Kuda. 

Pulo Tappa Kuda^ 

Ujong Tappa Kudut 
Salat Jaring Nalus. 

Pulo Jaring Nalus. 

Sungei Selotong. 

Pulo Selotong. 

Sungei Serapo. 

Sungei Sepuchong. 

Pulo Ragas. 

Sungei Langkat Tuah. 
Ujong Langkat Tuah^ 
Pulo Berdngtinghi. 

Sungei Gading. 

Sungei Langkat Muda. 
Ujong Nipah Saniingan. 
^eluk Langkadei Kuniqg. 


Teluk Peresei or Prisi. 
Sungei Passir Putih. 

Ujong Passir Putih. 

Kwala Belawan. 

Kwala Belli. 

Sungei Dua. 
fiungei Pula Panglima* 
Ujong Purling. 

KwaJa Lalang or Perchoot, 
Sungei Tuan. 

Kwala Sirdang. 

Ujong Bergumma. * 
Ujong^umuda. 

Sungei Fantei Labu. 
Sungei Palu Neebong^ or 
Danei. 

Kwala Ayer Etam^ or Lur 
ria Pa^r. 

Ujong Sabunga Bunga. 
Sungei Pebowangan. 
Sungei Sejunghi. 

Sungei Se Jawi Jawi. 
Sungei Mangkudu, or Surr? 
bajaddi. 

Ujong Karumbu. 

Sungei Bedagai* 

Sungei Bedagai Mati. 
Sungei Selukong. 

Kwala Fadang. 

Kwala Nagonda. * ' 
Sungei Nagonda. 

Sungei Fegoorawan. 

Sungei Separi Pari. 
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Siingci Mati. 

Sungei Tanjong. 

Ujong Tanjong. 

Sungei Rumboos. 

Sungei Perapo. 

Teluk Piai. 

Kwala Batubara. 

Sungei Silow. 

Sungei Se Ja\yi Jawi, No. 3. 
Sungei Bagan. 

Sungei Ular. 

Sungbi Baniak. 

Sungei Langkadei Kuning. 
Sungei Tamban Tfilang. 
Ujong Tanibah Tulang. 
Sungei Assahan. 

Tanjong Si Api Api. 
Sungei Leedong. 

Sungei Rwalook. 

Sungei Beelah. 

Sungei Panei. 

Pulo Rantau. 

Tanjong Bangsi. 

Sungei Setukang. 

Sungei Pejudian. 

Sungei Ayer Tawar. 
Sungei Ular. 

Sungei Daun. 

Sungei Tangah. 

Sungei Salang. 

Sungei Lelin. 

Sungei Besar. 

Sungei Mirbow. 


Sungei SampeiniaU 
Sungei Pakietan. 

Tanjong Merantci. 

Sungei Nipah Mandara. 
Sungei Pebantaian. 

Sungei Kamodi. 

Sungei Kubu. 

Pnlo Lalang Besar. 

Pulo Ijalang Kechil. 

Sungei Reccan, in which 
arc, ^ 

Sungei Serassa. 

Sungei Menassip. 

Sungei Banca. 

Tanjong Merantei. . 
Tanjong Segra. 

Sungei Batu Saketong. 
Sungei Sarang Allang. 
Sungei Jaring Halus, 
Sungei Tanah Putih. 
Sungei Batu Ampa. 
Sungei Labuan Tangah, 
Ujong Perbabian. 

Sungei Lumut. 

Sungei Teluk Pulci. 
Sungei Ayer Tayvar, 
Ujong Bacow Tuali. 
Su^ei Bajah Begamu. 
Sungei Teluk Dalani. 
Pulo Roopat. 

Ujong S^di. , 

Salat Bbopat. 

Ujong Bantan. 
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Mbgid. Sungel Bukit Batoo. 

Sungei Dumei. Sallat Tanjoog Jatt^, 

UjoDg Sinbar. Ujoiig Balai. 

Sungei Berting Meram- Sungei Siack Kechil. 
bong. Sungei Siack Besar. 

Diamond Point, or Tanjong Jambu Ayer, forms 
the western point of the north entrance of the straits 
of Malacca, or eastern extremity of the Pedir coast. 
It is thus described by Lieutenant Rose : — “ Dia- 
** mond Point, in latitude 5" 16' 32" north, andlon-^ 
" gitude 91® 30' 49" east, is a low woody point, fee- 
" quented during the fair season by fishermen from 
" the coast of Pedir, having a reef extending about 
“ one mile from the point to its outer edge, in a 
northerly direction ; has three fathoms sand on its 
“ edge, and shoals gradually to the point. 

Current and Tide . — “ The flood tide runs to 
“ the. south-east, and ebb tide to the north-west. 
“ The rise and fall on the springs is from nine to 
‘‘ ten feet. The tide runs about two knots per hour. 

Direction tJte Cmst.—'* From this to Prau- 
** hUah Point, the coast runs about squth^east by 
** east, carrying regular soundings at a small dis- 
“ tanee from the shore.” 

SutigH Jambu Ayer, a small river, up which 
there 18 a population of 200 Achenese, wht^e prin- 
cipal occupation is fishing and building boats, llie 
current is ^||p|licly sfrong in this river. 
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Sungei Parihusu is another inconsiderable river, 
having a population of 100 souls, principally fisher- 
men. 

Sungei Sam Kundei contains 100 houses, or a 
population of 600 people, who cultivate paddy. 

Sungei Punnia Malikan has a population of 
about 1 50, and paddy fs the chief produce. Dam- 
mar also is found up most of these rivers. 

Tai}jong Jejulo or Jaulat, a prominent point. 
Sungei Jejulo Keckil and Sungei J^jvh Besar, 
two rivers, up which there is a very large popula- 
tion of Achenese. The number has been estimat- 
ed at 5000. The name of the chief is Niakmo- 
hun, Kejuruan Jejulo, and the principal products 
of the Country are paddy, wax, and dammmr batu. 
Ljong PrauhUah. 

Sungei Prauhilah. " Frauhilah Point is in lat. 
“ 4® 52' 50'' north, and longitude 97" 54' 30" cast, 
this point, a reef extends out about three 
miles to the south-east and north-west, with very 
** irregular soundings on it. We anchored in 4i 
** fathoms sand, about 3^ miles off shore. The en- 
“ trance into the river is almost dry at low water, 
but when entered, carries 2 i^thoms for some 
miles. A small fishing village is situated a con- 
ride) able distance up it. From this to Langsa 
“ Bay, the coast mns about south-east by south.” 

Lieutenant Rose. 

Sungei Purh, containing about 100 houses, and 
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nearly lObO people ; the chief Kejuruan Purla ; find 
the principal exports paddy, wax, and dammar. 
SungeiTumims. 

Ujong Bian. 

Sungei Bian has gO houses, and about 170 in- 
habitants; and paddy is cultivated. 

Sungei Sirim^ about 50 houses, and 400 inha- 
bitants ; the chief^s name Sidris, and his title 
Gajih Birim. Boat-building is carried on to some 
extent, and paddy is cultivated. 

Sungei Passir Pviih. 

Sungei Rowan. 

Sungei Langhsa. Up this river there are about 
80 houses, and about 600 inhabitants ; the chief’s 
name Gulah, Kejmuan Lfingsa. In the interior 
there is reported to be a very large population of 
Achenese, which was estimated by many at 10,000. 

IJjong Kwala Langksa, Teluk Langksa, or 
“ Langksa Bay, is formed by Ujong Bian to the 
“ northward, and Ujong Kwala Langksa to the 
south-west. Its breadth is about 4 miles, and it 
runs inland at 4i miles, with numerous shoals and 
** narrow channels leading into the different rivers. 

Near Ujong Kwala Langksa there is a small 
“ islani^ about a mile in extent, called 7b/- 
lag^f Tvju, the?[||annel about 800 yards wide, 
“ and carrying 7 fallioms water through it. In 
'‘.coming in from the northward, this island can- 
“ not be distinguished from the mainland. 
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Entrance into the Langksa.—“ The entrance 

into the Langksa river bears from Pulo Tellagy 
“ Tuju about south, having a safe but narrow chan- 
“ nel on either side of the island. The best channel 
•“ into this river is from the north-east, between the 
“ island and Ujong Kwala Langksa, having 2^ 
“ fathoms least water. In the entrance of the 
“ river there are two small islands. The town is 
“ said by the Malays to be about three hours puU 

up, and contains a number of inhabitants, who 
“ cultivate rice, pepper, and rattans. Anchored in 

3 fathoms mud, about 6 miles from the deepest 
“ part of the bay. The reefs extend out 3^ miles 
•“ from the nearest land.” 

Lieutenant Rose. 

Swigei Raja Muda contains about 30 houses, 
and 200 Inhabitants. Faddy is cultivated, and 
boats built. 

Sungei Raja Tuah, about 50 houses, and 300 
inhabitants. Boats and paddy. 

Ijjong Mukka. A few people, who cultivate 
tobaciio, reside here. 

Sungei Ju^ ‘so called fr om the number of sharks. 
No inhabitants. 

Sungei Penaga or Timian. This is a consider- 
able river, and contains about 1000 inhabitants, 
near the river’s mouth, and U large population iii 
the interior. They are principally Achenese. A 
large colony of Malays, however, from Lancavy, 
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who fled when the Siamese attacked that place, 
have established themselves there. The rajah is 
Fuchat Bagam Ahmet. The produce of the coun- 
try is dammar, wood oil, paddy, and wax. Boats 
reach the first village in one tide. Thwe are 
two kampongs or villages up the Timian ; one on 
the right, called Karang ; the other to the left, call- 
ed Sekra. The chief of Uie former is styled Keju- 
ruan Karang, and the latta* is Tuanko Be(^ane» 
Kejuruan Sekra. T^e authority of Umian ex- 
tends to Diamond Point. All the states between 
these places pay tribute to Timian, to the trifling 
amount of about 800 dollars a year, of which the 
rajah appropriates one-half to his own use, and the 
other pmtiou is sent to the king of Acheen, whose 
authority he fully acknowledge, although the rajah 
of Slack a few years ago conquered this country, 
and still claims the sovereignty of it. 

Ujong Timian. 

Sungei Teluk Udar^, a branch of the Fenaga 
or Timian. 

Sungei Brangaw. 

Sungei Korong Chool. A very few ii^abit- 
^ts, fishermen ; the village half a tide up; 

lQong M(0ah Olah. 

Sungei B(0ah Olah communicates with the Ti«: 
mian. resort here, but no fixed in^ 

bitants. 

SungH Tertian Mirbow, 
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Sungei Ay&r Mamig. 

Snngei Koraryia. 

Outside, a short distance from shore, are two small 
islands, called Puh Kampei and Puh Sampilis, 
not distinguishable from the main, unless approach* 
ed pretty close. 

Sungei Besitang is a small river. The diief 
is Tuankb Leban, KejuruaU Besitang. There is 
a small village, with about 10 houses, and 100 in- 
habitants. It was formerly a very populous place, 
and is now under the authority of Langkat. There 
used to be a great quantity of paddy exported ; 
now very little. The chief produce is dammar, 
rattans, wax, and ivory. There are eight prows 
belonging to the place, which trade with Pinang. 

Sungei Bubahn is a small river, with a small 
fishing village, containing about 50 inhabitants, 
ifiiiii forms the boundary between the tanritory of 
i)elli and Timian. 

Sungei Luppan or Kayu Lapan. 

Sungei Gubbang, or Tampat Kwala Dammar, 
so called from the quantity of dammar. The 
Achenese resort here for dammar. 

Sungei Serapo communicates with Langkat. 
There are no fixed idhabitants. Fishermen resort 
here occasionally. 

X^&ag Damnmrt a very prominmit'foint near the 
entrance of the Langkat river. This point may be 
known by a t(^ of high arrain trees. The sands 
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fonned by the Langkat river'; extend out from this 
point about seven or eight miles, and are very dan- 
gerous to approach. It appears to me, that Lieu- 
tenant Rose has rather limited their extent and 
number in his chart. Ujong Dammar seems to be 
an eligible spot for. a small factory, as the land is 
high close to the sea. The Dutch indeed were 
aware of its favourable position, and applied for it 
many years ago. This is an island formed by the 
Langkat river to the southward ; by Sungei Serapo 
to the north-westward, and by a small channel 
which takes a semicircular turn, and unites these 
two rivers. 

LJj&ng Buhorii m Pmgalan Beedo, is the 
other point to the southward, forming the en- 
trance to Langkat river. The small village of 
Bubon is situated near this point, and contains 
about 1,30 inhabitants. The chief is Pechoot 
Udin, son of Rajah Tunkop of Atiheen, and con- 
nected by marriage with the sultan of Delli. 
This village is pleasantly situated od the left bank 
of the noble river of Langkat, and is eblelvated for 
its produce of sugar or Jaggri, made from the ahau 
tree. This tree grows here luxuriantly, and is ap- 
plied to various uses. Tbddy’is extracted frOm it 
and the substance with which the stem is surround-' 
ed, called iji?, is well known as making excellent 
cables, • while the- Malays make their pens of the 
small twigs. . |||||iilng, which is made of dried- 
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sbrimps, pounded and prepared, is a great article of 
trade here, as well as salt fish. The population 
being small, the trade is not of mudi extent, but a 
considerable quantity of opium is disposed of to the 
people belonging to prows which occasionally come 
in for refreshment, and the traders passing up and 
down the river to Langkat. 

Kwala^Bvbon, or Sungei Langhat, " is in lati- 
“ tude 4° 1' 'north, longitude 98" 29' east. OIF 
“ the mouth of the river, a bank extends out 
“ about 4 miles to the north-north-east,” (I think 
7 or 8 miles), “ having dry patches on it, on which 
“ the surf breaks. From Langsa Bay to Ujong 
“ Timian, the coast is bold, having from 15 to 20 
“ fathoms, about 2 miles from the shore, excepting 
** a reef of breakers ofiF Ujong Timian and Pulo- 
“ Roquit, which extend out about 1 mile. From' 
“ Timian to Kwala Bubon, the land forms a deep 
** bay, not easily perceived from a distance, in con- 
“ sequence of two islands that front it, and which 
“ are net easily distinguished from the mainland, 
“ imless when close in shore. The names of the 
“islands arePulo Tampasalee and Pulo Sampa- 
“ tuah,” (Pulo Tampilis and Pulo Kampei). “ Be- 
“ tween these islands, the Malays informed us 
“ there was a safe channel that, leads into a river 
“ called Sungy Kayu Lapan. Anchored in 3 
“ fathoms mud, about 4i miles off the entrance of 
. “ the river. 
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Bite and Fall of the Tide.—*‘ It is h%h water 
** o£P Bubon at three hours, and the rise and fall on 
“ the springs is about nine feet/’ 

Lieutenant Rose’s Sailing X)ireeti6ns. 

Entrance to, and NavigatUn^^f the Langkat 
Biver . — This rirer is about 800 yards wide at its 
entrance, and after passing the bar, the depth of 
water increases to 3 and 4 fathoms. The mouth, 
however, is nearly choaked up by sand-banks, 
which extend out very far ; and the soundings are 
1 and fathoms for many miles outside. After 
ascending two reaches, there is a small channel to 
the right, which leads off to Sungei Serapo; and 
one reach further up, it branches oiS to the right 
and left. The one to the right is called Batang 
Sarangan, up which, a short distance, is a small 
village of the same name, where the inhabitants 
have lately commenced the cultivation of pepper. 
Proceeding up the river to the left, Sungei Misgid 
is the next channel, which turns off to the right, 
and with the Batang Sarangan, fmms a small 
island, called PuloMis^d. Nearly opposite to tals, 
is the Terussan, or main channel, which comihuni- 
eates nith Tappa Kttda aSd Jarmg Halus, and is ; 
the channel u^ei^ylarge bdats proceeding up t^"^ 
Kmnpoiig Kap4l||H|||^ei,'(^ other villages^^i 
the interior; ■ I^w^Mut 120 yards wide. The 
depths of water at the entrance are 3 and 4 fathoms. 
The river ConUiities to branch off into numerous 
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channels, all leading into each other. These it is 
unnecessary, and would be difficult to describe. It 
is navigable for boats of 30 tons, nearly a hundred 
miles ; but the current being extremely strong, ten 
and twelve days ai^ usually required to ascend that 
distance. The current, in the narrow and con- 
fined channels particularly, runs with the greatest 
impetuosity, at the rate, I should suppose, of five 
and a half knots an hour. The sides of the river, 
for the first thirty or forty miles, are covered with 
jungle, large trees intermixed with brushwood, and 
the ground is low and swampy ; but as you advance 
into the interior beyond this, the cultivation com- 
mences, and there are extensive tracks of clear land 
appropriated to the cultivation of paddy. 

Villages at Langleat . — The villages up the 
Langkat river are numerous. The first is 

Terussan, containing about seventy houses, the 
residence of the Bindahara, the Badar Udin, and 
the rest of the family of the former rajah. This 
is a miserable village situated on the point, where 
there b a bifurcation of the river. It is generally 
under water. 

Kapala Sungei, the next town, contains about 
four hundred houses, and is the residence of the 
rajah, or Kejuruan Muda. Here the banks are 
high, and the houses are large and well built. 
They are constructed of much the same materials 
as at most of the other places, being built on posts 
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of wood jseven or eight feet from the ground ; the 
sides, paunels of wood of the better class; and 
those of the poorer class by samiers or artaps, or 
bark of trees. The roofs are thatched with the 
leaves of the nipah, the sirdang^^nd the rattan, all 
of which are abundant. This is the great dep6t 
for pepper, and the place where the prows princi- 
pally load. , The following are the principal vil- 
lages, with the estimated number of houses in each : 


Terussan contains 

HOUSES. 

70 

Kapala Sungei, 

400 

Seabat Abat, . 

150 

Ba Beinjei, 

50 

Selesei, 

. 200 

Kitapangei, 

: 40 

Minchirura, 

20 

Bohoro, 

100 

Batumandi, 

20 

Total, 

1050 


And reckoning on an average seven inhabitants 
in each, which is a very moderate estimate, the 
Malayan population maybe stated at 7350. 

Batta Villages . — Dependent upon Langkat, 
and under the immediate authority of the rajah, 
are a great number of Batta villages, inhabited by 
the industrious race of pepper cultivators. They 
are of th fejHi|i r'Karau Karmi. There are many 
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Small streams which fall into the Langkat river in 
the interior, up one of which are the following 
Villages : — 


Mamosi, coi^taining 

INHABITANTS. 

100 

Sapodorian, 

500 

Dingy Karaawan, 

100 

Begulda, . 

^ 1,000 

Nembeki, 

1,000 

Grat, 

500 

Nama Tonko, 

50 

Nama Rambei, 

1,000 

Relintang, 

1,500 

Rua Raju, 

1,000 

• Up another branch are — 

■ 

Luigapora, . 

80 

Dorian Sajua, . . . 

50 

Baknomang, . . . 

800 

Kota Tumbiiru, . 

50 

Bakrong, 

1,000 

Assam Kumbang, 

80 

Gominara, 

50 

Tokaja, , . . 

500 

And in another small stream- 

— 

Bekalop, . . *• . 

50 

Tanjong Muda, . . - 

200 

Dorian Serapi, 

1,000 

Garry forward. 

10,610 
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Brought forward. 

10,610 

Sungei Bechara, 

300 

Terianjia, 

500 

Tamhuran, 

500 

Ujong Gorab, 

1,000 

Manchang, 

50 

Sola Atei, . 

600 

Total, 

13,560 


of Battas, under the authority of Langkat. 

History and Government . — The first chief of 
Langkat was a panglima from Delli, about one 
hundred and fifty years ago. The country was 
conquered about five years ago by Siack and the 
rajah of Delli now claims tribute from the Keju- 
ruan Muda, who, although he acknowledges the 
sovereignty of Siack, does not admit of any inter- 
ference on the part of the sultan of Delli. At the 
time of the subjugation of the country, the sove- 
reign power was vested in Kejuruan Tuah Etam, 
who was displaced, and the Kejuruan Muda, Ra- 
jah Ahmet, was placed on the throne. The Ke- 
juruan Tuah, not many months since, joined Uie 
Sultan Panglima of Delli in a conspiracy to regain 
the government, and went to Delli for the purpose 
of obtaining assistance in men, arms, and ammuni- 
tion. JIaving obtained a supply of these, he was 
proceeding down the Delli river to retium to Lang- 
kat, when he, and a friend of his, named Banding, 
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were amusing themselves shooting alligators, and a 
quantity of gunpowder which had been incautious- 
ly left exposed, exploded and killed them both on 
the spot. His eldest son, the Rajah Bindahara, 
an enterprising young man, is endeavouring to 
usurp the government, with the aid of the Sultan 
Panglima of Delli ; and the trade of the country 
has been much interrupted by these ^visions, and 
the hostilities in which the chiefs have been en- 
gaged for some time past. 4 

Chiefs of Langkat, and their Character . — The 
present principal chiefs of the country are Rajah 
Ahmet, Kejuruan Muda, in whose hands the 
whole executive powers of government are vested, 
which is here, as in most of these states, a most 
despotic one. The king has four brothers, one 
older than himself, named Tuanko Wan Joho ; 
and the younger ones arc named Tuanko Wan 
Sepan, Wan Saw, and Wan Desan. The rajah 
bears a good character : he is mild, and not addict- 
ed to vicious habits. He is a corpulent, fair, and 
rather good looking man, with a pleasing expres- 
sion of countenance. His two brothers. Wan 
Joho and Wan Sepan, are extremely dissipated, 
addicted to maddat or opium, in which they in- 
dulge to excess ; of feeble and emaciated frames, 
and altogether worthless. 

King's -There is a difficulty in as- 

certaining the revenues of the rajah, because the 
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duties have been raised or lowered in the hands of 
different persons. His relations and intimate 
friends are exempt from duties altogether; and 
from other individuals he frequently receives pre- 
sents, instead of duties. I was informed by his 
brothers, however, that they- reckoned 3000 dollars 
as the probable amount of his revenues on imports 
and exports ; but I am of opinion they are consi- 
derably more. 

Produce . — Pepper is the grand staple, of which 
the estimated annual quantity at present is about 
20,000 peculsy exported to Pinangund Malacca; but 
no correct account is kept. The cultivation in the 
interior is rapidly increasing ; and I have no doubt, 
that in the course of a year or two the produce 
wUl be nearly doubled, provided there is a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. The pepper is of a very excel- 
lent quality, and has long been esteemed in the 
markets of Europe and America. The natives do 
not pluck it till it is well ripened on the trees ; 
and a great proportion, therefore, is what is known 
by the name of white pepper. It was first planted 
at Langkat,. according to the information I obtain- 
ed, about eighteen years ago ; but as the people 
there have little idea of time or space, this may be 
incorrect. In matters of this sort, and in inqui- 
ries in which the, exercise of memory is required, 
not the snUdMliWifependence is to be placed on the 
reports dhM^^wiabitants ; nothing but a slight, or 
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an insult, makes much impression upon their 
minds, unless indeed they have had some very 
particular cause for charging their recollection with 
any event or circumstance. In asking a Malay 
how long it is since such an event transpired, the 
universal reply is “lebih korang,” more or less; 
but this may mean ten, or twenty, or a hundred 
years, according as the circumstance may have been 
recent or remote. 

Exports .— are many other valuable com- 
modities besides pepper produced in this country, 
of which the folloyring may be enumerated as the 
principal, viz. rattans, a great variety ; wax ; 
pulses, . viz. kachang iju, kachang putih, bijan ; 
also kachu, or terra japonica, gambir, gold, ivory, 
tobacco, and paddy. 

Imports . — Tlie principal imports consist of salt, 
opium, coast blue cloths, Buggcse sarongs and se- 
rawals, European chintzes and white cloths, scarlet 
woollens, Surat and Bengal carpets or rugs ; iron, 
principally hoop or thin square ; steel, ironmongery 
manufactured at Finang, viz. charcoals or large 
hoes, suduk or spades, and parangs or bill-hooks 
for the pepper planters ; also braziery, consisting of 
tolams or large platters, pigdannieSj Seree stands 
and lamps, swivels, muskets, and gunpowder ; silk 
cloths from Batubara ; also a variety of Achenese 
silk and cotton cloths. There are many minor ar- 
ticles too numerous to detail, always saleable here, 
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The imports must be very considerable to supply 
the wants of the large population in the interior, 
and the traders from the other side of the island. 

Gold , — Gold is procured in very small quanti- 
ties only at Bohoro, in the interior: Mas Muda, 
or Lima Mutu, an inferior description of a light 
pale colour. The mines; if they may be so called, 
belong to Wan Pangei Lakkawa, a Malay chief. 

Blachang. — ^Blachang, or Balachan, is made of 
shrimps dried, pounded in a mortar, and mixed 
with spices. It is exported in large quantities. 
The shrimps (Udang) of which they make it, are 
very plentiful. There are many varieties of the 
shrimp here. The Udang Gala, Udang Sumut, 
and Udang Fasang. 

Rattans . — Of rattans, the country produces the 
following varieties,viz. Retan Sega, Chummoo,Geta, 
Semamboo, Toongkat, Manow, Udang, Sini, Chin- 
ching, Senang, Kra, Batu, Benang, Sallat, Sisir. 
These are used for various useful purposes, such as 
making baskets, cables, and ropes for;prows, spear 
handles, fishing-stakos, mats, fastening :^e thatch 
of their houses ; and the Rotan Batu, \^ich is par- 
ticularly hard and difficult, to cut, is thrown across 
the river, to impede the progress of an enemy, to 
pass over rivers, &c. Very few rattans are export- 
ed from the coun to ,.in consequence of the pepper 
and other mCTM ^M M^le produce oempying all the 
tonnage of ^||||P|jressels, and being more profitable 
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than rattans, which are very bulky, and require 
great trouble in their stowage. 

Bamboos. — The species of bamboos are not less 
various than the rattans, and used for their houses, 
for the decks of their prows, for carrying water, 
making fishing-stakes, and other purposes. They 
are the bamboo Bettang, large, Aon and BelaUkei, 
also large, Nipis, Telang, Perapat; Bulu China, all 
green ; Gading of a reddish colour, and Duri, yel- 
low. The clumps of these on the sides of the 
river, and round the dwellings of some of the na- 
tives, have an exceedingly pleasing and picturesque 
effect. 

Tinier . — There is no want of timber here; 
the descriptions most used for boat-huilding, are 
the Mirbow for the bottoms of boats, Medang, 
Champeda, Niri, Pedda Ayer, Tumpang, Bimgor, 
and ^pang for planks, and Tolelang Fakam, and 
Runfongan, for knees and! timbers. 

Dye-Woods. — The forests abound with valu- 
able dye-woods, of which may be mentioned the 
Kayu Abar and Kayu iLakur, resembling l<^ood, 
and which has been sent to Sincapore, yielding a 
profit of about 800 per cent, for the China market. , 
The roots of the Mabgkudu are also used. 

Sugar Tree.— The anau grows throughout the 
country in . the greatest abundance, and produces a 
sort of sugar called jaggri, to which the Malays 
are very partial ; also toddy, rope, and pens. 
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Sugar-Cane. — Sugar-cane seems to thrive here 
remarkably well, the canes growing to a very large 
size. The manufacture of sugar, however, is not 
understood. Were this process known, there is no 
doubt that large quantities of very fine sugar 
might be obtained from the country. 

Vessels . — There are about 200 prows of various 
sizes belonging to Langkat, from two to thirty 
tons, of which last there arp eight. These vessels 
are employed in carrying the produce of the coun- 
try to Pinang and Malacca, and trading from port 
to port on the coast. 

Duties . — The duties are veiy moderate, and the 
rajah seems disposed to promote commerce and agri- 
culture. The following is a schedule of the duties : 

Imports. — Salt, 4 dollars per coyan. 

Mxports. — ^Rice, 8 dollars per coyan ; pepper, 
2 dollars per 100 gantons; rattans, i dollar per 
100 bundles. 

All other articles are free of duty.. 

Internal Commerce . — A very extensive trade is 
carried on with the Battas from the interior, who 
bring down the valuable produce, and barter them 
for opium, cloths, salt, &c. The principal traders 
come from the borders of the great lake, which is 
five days’ journey from Seabut Abat ; and the Alas 
people, from the interior of Sinkel, on the west 
coast, also come over the mountains to trade, 
bringing camphnr (kapur bams), benjamin (kami” 
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nian), &c. The race of Battas who come, from the 
borders of the lake, are Tubba and'Pappah. The. 
rajah of the Tubbas is Rajah Biudang, and Rajah 
Kotansang, rajah of Pappah. There is another 
tribe of Battas called Kappak, a day’s journey from 
the Pappahs, very numerous. The two principal 
Alas chiefs are Kcjuruau Bellam and Kejuruan 
Jahar. They are Mussulmen. The Battas who 
live a little way up the rive;^, are, as I have said 
before, of the tribe Karau Karau, a quiet indus- 
trious race, fond of collecting money. They are 
not addicted to cannibalism, but eat elephants, 
hogs, snakes, monkeys, &c. The principal Karau 
Karau chiefs arfe Naga Saribu and Tuan Sipurba. 

Quitting Langkat, the next river is 

Kwala Tappa Kuda, so called from the great 
quantity of grass growing there, somewhat resem- 
bling a horse’s foot. This river communicates with 
Sungei Langkat. 

Puh Tappa Kuda, a beautiful little green 
island, which lies off the mouth of the above river, 
about a mile and half distance, and on which, as 
well as on the main opposite, are a few scattered 
houses. 

l^oug Tappa Kuda, a cape, or point, which, 
with Ujong Dammar, forms a deep bay. 

Salat Jaring Naim, a small strait, formed by 
the island and the main, 
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Pub Jaring Nalus, a small island near the 
shore. 

Sungei Selotong, so named from the great num> 
her of Lotong monkeys. 

Pulo Selotong, a very small island opposite. 

Sungei Serapo, 

Sungei Sepuchong, from the number of birds of 
the name. 

Pulo Magas, a ver^ small island near the shore. 

Su/ngei JLangkat Tudh, formerly the seat of 
government, and residence of the rajah of Langkat. 

Ujong Langkat Tuah, a projecting point of 
land, nearly opposite to which is 

Puh Berting Tinghi, a smafl rocky island, 
surrounded" by reefs to a considerable distance. 
Here there is a great abundance of shell-fish pro- 
curable. This island forms a good land-mark for 
entering the Delli and Bulti China rivers, and on 
making the coast. 

Sungei Coding, so called from the quantity of 
shell-fish of that nmne found there. 

Sungei Xam^atMvda. 

Ujong Nipah Sarangan, so called from a 
nipah tree (the leaf of which m^^ the artap), 
which the Malays have d superstitious notion 
that it is dangerous to ’‘touch, Dr even to speak 
near it. 

leluk Langkodei Kuning, a%iallbay, so call- 
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ed from the number of yellow trees and leaves, and 
a great place for iish. ' 

Teluk Peresei or Prisi. Here the pirates for- 
merly were very numerous ; and in one desperate 
engagement which they had, their shields fell into 
the water, and hence the place retains the name of 
Prisi, a shield. 

Sungei Passir Putih. 

Ujong Passir PtUihf forming the point of the 
Bulu China river, and so called from the extraor- 
dinary whiteness of the sand. 

Kwala Belawan, so called from its being the 
favourite haunt of pirates in former years, and the 
numerous engagements which used to take place 
here. The above two rivers being united, will be 
described together. 

" Delli river is in latitude 3" 46' 30" north, 
** longitude 98° 42' 80" east Off the mouth of 
** the river is an. extensive mud flat, extending out 
** in some pl^es to five miles, and shoaling regu- 
“ larly. The mouth of the river is about a quarter 
“ of a mUe broad, being very shallow, and having 
" only four feet in some places at high water, 
“ but aftocwards deepens to two fathoms when en- 
“ tered. After having proceeded up about three 
« miles and a bal^ it^makes a sudden turn to the 
“ south-east, mid narrows very much ; when after 
“ the very short reaches, in some of which there is 
“ only three and four feet water, you reach Delli, 
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where a fresh water stream runs continually 
“ down ; at which place tbfe river is only forty 
“ yards wide. Between Delli river and Bulu 
“ China river there is a sand-bank, extending out 
“ about one mile, which is dry at low water ; close 
“ to it there is one and a half, two, and three 
“ fathoms. The entrance into the Bulu China 
“ river is about .SOO yards wide, and is much deep- 
“ er than Dclli, having one fathom on the bar at 
“ low water, and when entered, three and a half 
“ and four fathoms. After running up about three 
“ miles and a half^ the river branches off to the 
" westward, having a communication with Delli 
“ by a channel to the south-east,^n which there 
“ is one and a half and two fathoms water. It is 
“ high water at full and change at four hours : the 
“ rise and fall is from eight to nine feet.” 

Lieutenant Rose. 

The foregoing description of the entrance into 
the -Delli and Bulu China rivers, is generally so 
correct, that it may be superfluous i&f me to enter 
into any further description. I may remark, how- 
ever, that the channel into the Bulu China river 
is somewhat deeper than laid down in ■ Lieutenant 
Rose’s chart ; and at the point where a bank only 
is laid down, there is a safe but^?Jla^row channel, 
leading into the Delli river. To the right of the 
Kwala Belawan, after the flfst : reach, is a sfoall 
river called Sungei Nouang ; two reaches more you 
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come to the mouth of the main branch, called 
Sungei Pangalan Bulu, which leads to Bulu Chi- 
na. There is an island of considerable size called 
Pulo Belawan, formed by the sea, Kwala Bela- 
wan, Sungei Delli, and Sungei Kapala Anjing. 
Inside of the Delli river also, are two small islands^ 
called Pulo Pengatalan and Pulb Penapassan ; 
and opposite to them on the left, is a small river 
called Sungei Pengatalan. Two short reaches 
above this, you come to Sungei Kapala Anjing to 
the right, which communicates with Bulu China ; 
and one reach more brings you to the entrance of 
the fresh water stream of Delli. 

Bulu China, being the first place in order, will 
demand the first attention. From the entrance, 
where there is a bifurcation of the river, after about 
four, hours pull, and various turnings and windings, 
small rivers branching off in all directions, the first 
village you come to is ; 

. Kampong Bendar Sampei, the residence of the 
shabundar, containing about fifty or sixty houses. 
It is a straggling village along both banks of the 
river. Here , all the prows wait for cargoes; and 
it is the principal trading village ; or, if I may use 
the term, the seaport town of the country. 

Bulu China is the next village, containing about 
eighty houses. It is so called from a species of 
bamboo of that name, which grows luxuriantly ia 
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that quarter From heiice only small canoes, or 
sampans, can ascend the river. The chief, Sultan 
Ahmet, has a house here, but does not. continue 
long at a time, preferring his residence up the 
country. The Pemagang Haji, next in rank to 
hhp, lives JiCTe also. The houses are but indiffeiv 
eiiify constructed. 

Kallambir, so called from the great quantities 
of coeoa-nut trees, is the next village. It is a 
pretty little village, situated on a high bank on 
the left side of the river. Rajah Chindra Dewi, 
sister of Sultan Ahinet, and a wife of the Keju- 
ruan Muda of Langkat, is the chief in authority 
here. There are about 25 houses. 

Dangla, a few miles above the other, contains 
about 15 houses. It is so called ftom a wood of 
that name which grows here. 

. Kallumpang is so named from the number of 
large trees of that sort with which the village is 
swounded. Here the young chief resides. This 
can scarcely be cdBed a village, as there are not 
more than three or four houses round the chief’s 
residence ; but a great number, say 100, are scat- 
tered amongst the woods and plantations, within 
the circumference of 'five or six miles. Here are 
extensive and beautiful pepper plantations, paddy 
fields, and fruit-trees of various destniptions. 

Tahjobg Mangostan, from the quantity 
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Mangostau trees, ^e 

left, of which.the Orang Kaya<^0(^g^l> brotlier 

ischi^' \ ' y ^ 

Tapjong Sab<!i, ftomtihe a ipan, who, 

ascen^ng a large wax tr^ here| ^ tailadg^h 
fell down and broke his neck. Ti^ l ^l a' - 
small villi^e ; but there are ppj^i^oujs ^hal^f te 
in the n^ghbourhpod, scattered aTnongstthe . 

Soonghal, the residence of jfthe Orang Kaya* a, 
large and populous vill^e on both sid<^^ of the 
river, situated oh fine lofty banks, ^ I'his^ a place 
of great trade ; and beyond thh bpats^ c^^ a^f^ 
cehd. iThe Batfas bring down the prQdu<% froih 
the plantations hpon their .back;, and ^deposit it 
here for sale. 

Tahjong Salamat, a small villi^, near which 

is a fhOst extensive bifti4*pl^c^- :: 

Salaihbt: apd 

the mountains ^Baya Jt^jah ahd^ 
many Batta y^Bag^; ‘at nh^^^ ^tanc^^iftoip 
Soonghal. These mountmns are duite vuilde ftoin 
Som§hid^^' 

-Shwrch ^ -‘^ihejdyerM 

froi^ the foot of ihe mpuntain ^c^ya^^ 

■ ^b»/!.i^The so^^^ ^p-Buip'C|^4)^^^ 

so rich as at pej^ : t ti^y. ; it g^per^lly, 

be|y^|^. the vi^es pif 

as wur rich btai^. nibhld, Wd wir^ feet ^ stiff 

whith'cla^^ and a substratuin of sand and gravel. 
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witiiSiaj^entsofgmRit^iHter^ Everything 
seeig^^^lgraw most luxuriantly; and the cattle^ 
whhiEMfi'entirely upon grassi tte in excellent con> 
ditimi, which shows that the grass is of a nutritiotts 
^(u^ty. ^ I observed a' very dense vapour in the 
mdrnings, arising from the. hanks of the river, like 
a thick smoke. ' . r 

V ■ 

jDeto&i— ‘The dews are very heavy here, which 
no doubt contributes so materi^y to fertilize the 
■soil.-' 

; . Floods , — ^^When it fleods, which generally hap- 
pens two or three times a yem*, the lower part of 
the coimtry is complete^ overflown ^ the river rises 
soiUetiines ten feet in the confined channels ; and 
boats cannot pass up and down, the current run- 
ning with the most impetuous velocity. . 

; Po 2 Wi^otion.--Withih two days’ journisy . of 
Soenghal, there are said 'to be not less than fl0,000 
Battas of the tribe Bariaii Ktuaui chiefly engaged 
in cultivation. IlifriS^ the p^per season^ the ri- 
ver at the ford is ahnost impassable fin the nndti- 
:< tttdes people who flock there with inrodttoe.if. The 

li^ierioi' of the and somevfr 

Inoibataiife, are reixwted .to bet verv tiiieklv inha- 

^ have a peenliarr|(ay 

s^ei^lifig here, .diflfereBtmmany.^espc^ 

; th# othm^^^)in"o>uiB^es^^'^ visifedo^^o 

words ep^i]|p %ith tl|e vowd r, they invariably add 
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•it , — as m* and mature there, they pro- 
nounce inm. and min; and ha^idi so, bagiafu 
There are mmy (Hher pecui^ties in the dialect 
herft- i i-; ■ 

CMefs and 6o&crnmi^M(.^EH]lu CHiina is under' 
the. authority of the Sultan Panglhha of Delli, 
who receives half the duty upon the pepper, dr one 
dollar on every hundred gantdh9 measure. The 
ehiefji Sri Sultan Ahmet, is a minor ; a:ilithe Sha- 
bundar Sampei receives all the duties for the bene- 
fit of the young sultan, whose father was Orang 
Kaya Asim . of Fangalan Bulu, and his mother, 
sister of the present Orang Kaya Soongbal. Sul- 
tan Ahmet exei'dses all the functions attached to 
royalty in his own district ; hut in matters of inl- 
portance, he usually takes the advice of his unde, 
the Orang Kaya; The Pemagang Ha^ and Sha^ 
bundar frequently also take a part in the confer- 
ence. Soonghal, and all beyond that, as far as the 
mountains, is under the tfiithority the Oraag 
Kaya, who is qnite independent, and ^knowledges 
BO superiors. He was at wdr net long aince with 
thS Stdtan Pan^lima of De!ffi ;; and from tbr jiea- 
k>UB feelings which I observed in both these chiefs, 
there is every probability of a renewal of hostilities; 
The Chang Kaya iS‘ a good lool^g man, about 
ferty.4ve^ but indicted to opium ; the Sulim 
AhmeV a fair young lad^ ah^ si^^ THe^ 
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appe^ botK V«ty-partial tO ’fee Eiiglisbi^^tSil Very 
traders. ■ h .‘i*' ; 

' 'VeYen^'*;df ^ 

ilere slated fo’ine at SOOO^^'doUnt’ iito 
6tf pepper diily. * He ■^4li^''h6%#er^ 
besides. The Oi^u^l^ya MO doHair ^ 

every hundred ^ahtona peppeV as it paisbs down 
the river ; and at Pang^ah -Mlu^ lV^a dollar^ note 
are dxa6tefl‘ ; of whidl one^half belong to Sri ' Sul« 
tan j^hmet ; the other to the Sultan^ Fanglima of 
Ddfe. Sri Sultan ^netV revenues are reported 
to be about 3000 doilard annuirfly'. ^ ^ > 

' gainbir/ pulse; tobacco, 

sugar-cane, 'aiid paddy, ate the principal articles of 
cultivatioC r- 

» yR^jjpiW^i^The produce of pepper- last year •was 
^stated to be' about 600 coyani or liff.^od: pecids,’ , 
Exported to’Finuig and Mdaeca ;. and the cultiva- 
tion is increasing rapidly. A^year <X’ two hence 
the produce will be considerably more. ' The ^hse: 
of peppa a% Kallumpaing and^ Sh^hal is 15 dob 
hUs per bahai^ or three large pecid8'^:> dutytiihrjee 
i^llars; and tranqmrt down the^ver to K^hpOng 
B^dar, ' brings fee <pried to; W 
g^fenl/ or bahar. '^e%ang^BA 
pal ; He advances ’to each Battar eultiva- 

tor; hit -Ida ^nrival from the feonntmns, :f t^fgan- 
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and t|ie< peo6^stury implements of;hiu|bandry, vis;, a 
large hoe, a spade, a parang, and a basl^ This 
continues ti0^1^[repnated for t^ee^ 7 vshen the 
Qr^g ll^7« pbtajnpi of tlm p^per, at 

the pice nine doU^ bahar,, tmd the 
other :ithird at the selling pdce of the day to tra- 
ders. 1 The pangulus/pr superintendents get die 
profit of nne^tlnid* being the, diff^ betiveea'fi 
dollars and 15 . , i The. vines bear afiter tlhree years;: 
the average produce of each tree is one ^ton. 
After sixtem years the vines generally ;die. Dry 
pies are mostly usedTor their supppt, contrary to, 
the custom at PiuMig and the west coast, where 
the numgkudu tree cbie% planted for , their 
supprt. I saw very few of these trees in the pep* 
per plantations. The gardens pe kept beautifully 
t clean. r| Sotnetimes they plant p^dy, tobacco, pulse, 
and maize, amongst., the vines. The cultivation of 
this plant has beei% jso ftdly described by tiie ele^ 
gant ; author of the History>of Sumatra, and is so 
much aUke m, aU^place^rthat ;it would .be qpite 
sup^uoUs entering iptoi any descr^tion, of,, it in 
tbiciplacei .‘V ( hKi: ■ 

Other Export 'C^ 

Price . Cum«fe*^liejiwncipal exports from Bulu ' 
ChinajoensiSt of gamlm, which w'very inuch 
t^eSby. thetMidaiys in the seining eoan^fSt 

T]g||]]lomng dsla |d CUrrent of .Ae prina;^; 
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Gambir, 30 dollars per laxa or 10*000 ; bees? 
fitix, >S7 dollars pecul; slaves^ from ^ to 40 
doidars each ; tobacojf 15'dol^ pa; pecul*; salt, 6 
ddlars {M^ <100 gafifona; opium, *76 doUtfs 'per 
cake ; d^hants’ teedb, large, 60 to fOdoUars 

■ per pond V ditto smsdl,^ from '40 to<S5 doUarS per 
peeid ; rice* 5 gastons per •dollar when scarce, and 
10 when plenty } horses, from 1$ to 20 dollars 
each ; kachang iju,> 10 dollam^per 100 gantons ; 
and bijan,> 5 dollars per hundred, ^ i * 

' ;Dt^iea.!~^The duties are a^ *i, 

opium, 1 

dollar per ball ; ^and salt-dsh* 2 dollars per 1000. 

. Ea!po^ 2 dollars per 100 gantons ; 

gambir, 1 dollar per laxa ; W8X, l dollar per pe- 
md ; > slaves, 1 doll^ eadi*; and tobaeeo,^ ! dollar 
'’per peculi ' ’ ■ • 

■ - No other articles ‘of ' export or import commerce 

are charg^ble with duti«i. > a s v . 

There is an endless Yariety uf t goods and manu? 
frctures iof different descriptions imported into this 
country ; and '.^ taste' frr Huropean cottons partis 
ioularly; is daily increaring. ^ The'under-mentuhied 
•Sa»4hevmo8t commonly frhperted,-' 

, Chinarv^e* . coarse, •QOnristit^' iff = 1 ^ 
and’ bssons* ' Teim ^alembi^, or seme Mriands, of 

vrid^darge •^niities^ 

They are njads of ^S^yiyL Bp(^, iff:b wdod,|and 
peatly vmnis^. Kain Anti^BS, m kiniillis. 
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thread,'' opiu'iiQ, white deths, viz. muslin, cambrics, 
andmaddapoUam, Europe *,; also 'coarse .country 
clothe -nraishs, -'i^itoTtai^ 
iscariet^ thread cloth', *oom*se.; : Bedindai^ ^na^ salt, 
kcltsoiongaty, viz. ^ pmrai]g 8 , hoes, wd a viuiety of 
spad^ ’ nails, &0.1 ; ' kon-hoops^ gunpowder, tkoj mus- 
kets, mid plain sabres or cu^sset^, blunderbusses, 
swivels, looking-glassesi and brass-plates of a varie- 
ty of sorts; iBesideS' these, < they import quantities 
of Buggese sarongs \ttd serawalsj i Fulicat; cloths, 
with handsome borders; Chawals Madras, fine; 
Pulicat chintzes, chiefly red ground ; Falempores, 
and silk and gold cloths from Tringanu, PaTem- 
bang. Slack, and Batubara.: From Acheen also, 
they import^siHc' and cotton doths, viz. serawals, 
Puchu iamin,'^Palsng ; Pulang pulangeii Pudi Ma- 
mikan, Lada, Terapo, Bunga Bachang, &o.m • 
s il^termah Comoimie.-o^The ^mternal commerce 
of the Counfary is very condderable. Traders from 
Aks*» Gaioii, and Sinkdy«and other, places on the 
opposite side of the island^ come over with, various 
commodideSi end.oury backa a variety^of thel ma- 
hufiuitunes diiimerated above ; v^and traders^ from 
Soo%hal carry up sup^es toithe nummous Batta 
states inland, dx mf sevojtvikys^ j^ 

Thw? de^ appem . to be 

any tmSnu&Btures im the cinmtlyr am^ the Ma- 
lays, who: areji^prtni^aQy epgfiped in trade and 
cultivati<m. The Battas, however, make a vadiet^ 
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pf clothi^ of which 1^e>fpllowing ape names of 
tl^ose most in uSe. ■>- i-:--'-. v, ' 

(Ju^opg, ,a red wawe %iiy 4<ith*- 

8h|i^l, J^jjBHhifelongK^^b^ urid4.J(TSiBc 4prtfe of 
t^is patt^ wronl^i^ if 'attenlaon was (|Aad 

1|0_lhe:p^ttepl,t4 H.- is kv*- 

SUigi p^ia^y a oottott dc^b; 

4^ by.g cpldte.7 V; 

Ragi, |ruh]i)^ Katm«EigB,4 ^ Snii^Suii*' 
ent fiortj^pf dotb<of/Jbailaii1^anafa^ but va- 

.The 3attas lalsb make handles and sheaths for 
croeSes, SWOrdSiiiStC..- ^ Lv. ■ . 

Boat-BuUdwgj^'Sxom^j^ it Ejampbdg 
iPopdmj not, howover, iniany oondderablo^iiumbeni 
The timbet is piudh^lbaiaamejaa#^ 
the other placed .on that part of the cddti'f The 
patives. de. not- ind it: necessto^ to econopiaie thia 


lyood,, .4 1^9^ tree they split in twolwilh 
and mabo.^idy,Mo plants* Th^ do notlnse saws; 
hewing and,imttibg/»iadi:a bat^^ or parang^Hv*;*? 

tO i Jdidn Cldna^ ithe.^Bdt»bm^^^ 

ydhpp^ coxti-i* 


fiiUy, ' Th^ are low in statnie, The men wear 
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tbeif rJiair longy and tbi^ teeth are filed when 
young, having a jet bladk glossy appearance. The 
men ,pl|]iidE' the hiurs&oitt their very few 

bavb^giihb' i^pemnce^ 0 ^ The 

fixe fiur, Svith dark mcpressiTe - eyes ; but 
their ears are disfigured by large holest ifitoi which 
;pf jsn irnmoMe 8i» a^^ the poor- 

er classes contenting themselves with a ling of 
wpod^. qr a inece 6£, plan|mn leaf rolled up, which 
fills the apeiawe.i i. The^n^er af- 

ford it, wear very handsome rings of gold fikgre. 
^r*4«s.-^The men are. 

bajoos or jackets, of Eui|||an chinte or white 
doti^ with Achenese serawals or trowsem, a Bug- 
gese sareng or tartan petticoat^ and on their head 
a batil^ European hmidkwchiefi A handker- 
chief wh^ contains Iheir beteliand seiree, is u8tt-‘ 
a% iyua%^^llver t their shoulder, and a kris fastened 
on the left side. The women wear long bajoos of 
Idue^EfV^l^ cloth‘or chintz, with a eottoh or silk 
sarong. Their hair 4s neatly.: fastened bji'; long 

in iddftiott^W 

described, w^ a beltioc,|mim 0^ tilk^^e^ 
ftstened^ipuiidldieo^ and 

a hand^eiidUy^^ slung ova the^ldt i^nhlder. The 
dresfes ofUeft, .1;he are so much alike in^ 

almost i^ieenniims^^ have been dready ao fttUy- 

^ -'-vs : , 'Sll' : -'ST- . v t 
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described, that it is unnecessary to «nter more at 
lehgth into this eul^ecti^^: ' 
lBaW(w.-*-^The Battas in the interior of Bulu 
China are of the tribe Karau Karau; a dark ill- 
featured raCCi 'ihey arts bdow the* middle’ stature 
generally^ and not so stout as the Malaysi They 
are mu^ addicted to oplumismoking, drinking 
toddy extracted from the anau tree and other 
palms, ^d gambling^ but withal industrious, their 
avaricious habits and fondness for money, inducing 
•them to exert themselves. The day is spent prin- 
cipally in labour, apf|||l great part of the night in 
the indulgence of^tlra^vicious propensities I have 
described. They do -not enjoy 'much sleep, and 
aro sot particularly nice in thoir food ; snakes^ alli- 
gatoref, rats, monkeys, end elephants^ being gene- 
rally eateUi although they have plenty of pigs, poul- 
try, goats, && They are dressed chiefly^ in blue 
dotbs ^om Madras or Bengal ; and some of them 
.wear coarse cloths of thmr own manufactiu'e^ which 
they throw over their shoulders like a scarf,' reiy 
few wearing ^ 

t^ey wear a small stripe of finer blue 
itajie all bangles <m thdr arms, of gold, adver, or 
euppe^ aetording to tikdiimeans : m 

and du- 
bit of 
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iea^' audit i8<<^iled‘ a it>ko^ - They are generally 
armed - with a > pedaag or "catlessi ‘ and a tumbo 
4ada, a .amsih/knffe whielt ^ey cati^ en th^^ 
aide, «s the Malays do their toil, s-* ’ " ’ ' 

>Mrx^ and etiBear ' eecemok 

niea here anaimuc^ ^eisame aein ether 'Midayan 
eotmtriea 'Any xoah who eau' a 
■^mn, may have wives.:- If- ontf is cast off 
from misBonduct'Or barrenn^ he ^may stipply her 
plaee bjr another. There is ho limitation sto the 
number of concubines. The Rajah Sebaya ^XAn-> 
gah^ the Batta' diief, has a wife in Htxf direction 
in the country, and concubines innumertdde. ' 

Offknces and -The crime of 

adultery is punishable by the death of both parties. 
The power of the diief ' indeed, in rdmost: all c^s, 
is quite "^absolute. , The young^ sultanv not long 
sinc^'^mdered two men to he stalibed, because they 
were tardy in following him upon some' excursion. 
It is to be lamented that so much pbw^ is pven 
fO'yoathi ; - v ■ ; .-.' e' :: 


q/^^mAer.^The ’Chang Kaya Soong- 
bd apme tiine ago took an accothit of hf|: tnoUey, 
meimri^g^^ nieObtii^ instead of 

eva?f is mhi^ed^ridi'^ here' nhem”he has an>ested 
irmirtiiousiadi^dailMrSi^^h^^ 

seafaring people work perhaps a few months in 
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this year, m^flg a voyage or two to Pinang, and 
sjirad the pest of theix thbe in indolence. They ky 
out largeSums in ihRmage feasts, jewellery, and or- 
natnents for their wives and children ; dbo in gold 
betel'hoxes, awofds; andfreeses mounted with gold. 
Their household furniture does not cdst much; 
The Battas, mr the other hand» are extremely |>e> 
muious and saving ; and being industrious at the 
same time, they accumtikte large sums, and make 
no show. /Die foment a Malay becomes |>osse8< 
sed of a little money, he entertains as many > at^' 
tendant^ as 'he can, and he is accounted rich or 
respectable according to the number of his fob 
lower&i ^ 
Diseasep.o-Swdling^ of ' the throat called weus, 
are very common amongst the inhaintants who live 
high up the^riveif; Thejr* are generally ii^pposed 
tO'be uccasioned by the £^gy atmosphere, tl^ fogs 
beings ^ery dense.^; T^ «aflliis^my miival 

at Sotonghal; £ Mt mysdlf ilfected witk^c^;; and' 
a difficulty of respiration, which iab v^^^vailihg 
complaint her«^ /l^adaches^ feWHi^’ 
complaints, are the most common, ti|l sr#ely«fdwi 
ca^^>lepro[^. % 1^'^uhg ofhen 

covi^^ with*, ulcerou^ eriptions, whiilH^iKoWi^er, 
leavd^tjjMSSBNftci two or thcee^tyiMMtoThey havie 
a medibkal 

of tihich^j^jlllll^ll^^^ kr my 

'for^' 'Ind^d, abotta#^ 
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with them : hut possessingi as I dd» but a very 
imp^ect knowledge of hoftany, I shall nofe at- 
tempt a particular description M : thein^ but leave 
this for a jRore sdehtific traveller. 

iAntiquiiieSi — ^At a ph^ call^ Keta Ban|^ttni 
three day^ journey up the rivef, tiiere are the re- 
mains of a stone fo];t* with tbe dgttres of men and 
tigers carved upon the walls. The size of it is 
represented to be about 60 feet sijuare. The na- 
tives have up historical records regarding tlus an- 
dmit fortification. 

There are paces of wdrship Called 
mi^^ greja, or bendar sa, at all the Malayan 
villages, and % number of priests are entertained. 

/S'naArcs.---This’ country al^unds with a ^eat 
variety of snakes (ular), some of them of an im- 
mense pzCj'ah^ These snakra 

are tO!«beij:met wi& in laost of the other states 
along the codl^’ an^ msinot petailiar only t(t> Bulii 
CMna I toet tldtb some, and obtained my 

infiNnnathil^t this pace, I shall now desmbe 
them. «Jlibo p«mipah^a^^^ in the following 

. the thieldiess of a mmi’s wrists 

spotted 19«il«E greeny and yellow- ^ ' Sawa or sau, 
which tbeinlNliMB describe as being maiked like aJ 
duady,<wr8miltw<^b^ llhir fathoms long, and; 

stnet^^ which grows im a^^^ eize jberei 
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Sedoft augin; . from cight/to ten fee^iong, and as’ 

mouth' and tlack^^ 

Panti masa, about lime imd of a yellow' 

colour. Mura, a - sii^ snakCi - only R foot l(mg#' 
daikish colour/ int^pe^ed with white spots. It 
qtits venom. Puchaf a beautiful shaken about' 
three feet in length, of a light pea-greeu colour.' 
Bakow, very small, fou«or five inches ksg, so c^- 
ed from its ehauging its colour when the« leaves of 
tbe, t^kow ttiee phange, being green,i yellow, or red, 
according to the colour of the leaves^ Baka tubuy 
a small snake, black and’ white spots. Sidi, thick 
as a man’s middle finger, three fret, long, mixed 
green, white, and yellow. - Bideij# flat snake, 
nine feet long, an^d as thick as a child’s vrrist.. Na- 
gala, with a skin , like gold, and «€ a most prodi-< 
gions Mze. «The natives assured me indeed, that 
they : ba^e seen them as large as a moderate sized 
oocoarnut trecy and they devour :b(dfrloes^, t^ers, 
and other huge animials ;; bit th«ylaie*6iisr prone 

to ex^gtasation., v'v V --i i?v- 

Water ■ sm# 

lakcSfikthe ihtmior are 

frill/ being’ frU of jsmaU bones^ not air 
’ than a thmr 

and dohdangyH eifr,%aj|^ isemuiduy 
a^d^h»^piiifr0^^a^3ppat, tehal^^ 
mata, alb small ; beliday • rou^,'^ sihgab baout^y 
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middling size ami sebaran, tappa, kaloui, kuppar, 
bujtt, toman, iiiri, memba% diawan, alMarge. 

Concluding Remarks m Bulu China.<^T\m 
country of Bulu China is rich and fertile beyond 
description, and Contains within iii^lf an endless 
provision of the. most valuable products. It abounds , 
with all necessary and useMplants, trees, animials, 
Ssh, &c. requisite for the stq>port or convenience of : 
its inhabitants ; and is capable of < supplying 
population (tf twenty times the npmber with th^ 
means of subsistence. It is indeed a most ^ ^e- 
ciotts spot, and might, under prcq^r mani^mnent^ 
be turned to vast advantage, i t ’ 

of JDelli. — ^Delli must have* been' k 
place of some importance in former timw, as it ia 
mentioned by Marsden as having thrown off its " 
allqgiahceNio Acheen, as far back as in the year 
1669; and in other places as having been invad- 
ed by the'kB%! of thatitountry atdifferent'periods^ 
The ^ly Wstory of this state, however, like that 
of most of the others on the coast, is involved in 
abho8b>^pehetrable obscurity ; np correct #ccor^ 
of by any^ oi the pi|^' of 

the an attemp&liaS bechli^ade 

by ainy dlkHelii to trace its rise and -^ogress, there 
K do muehtHiiction and ^pjSlstMeue^ t^ 
roiSted up‘ id^O hift'rativc^- A 
separate them,^ti airh^e at iiy satikE8oto(ry<4SMi^ 
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elusion. The Malays are grossly superstitious ; 
and many of th^ placj^mplicit reli^ce in tradi- 
tions so absurd and superstitious, that they will 
not bear repetition. * ' * 

FtUages.—Th.e first village in the Belli river, 
after passing Fompong, or the pbice of anchorage 
outside the fresh^^tei^ stream, is called Labuhan ; 
a miserable assemblage Ibf small huts, occupied by 
the people belonging to prows, and employed in 
buil^gi^^ 

^Kim^lig Al^, or Hir, is the next, a pretty 
large Sti^glihg vill%e, oq,both sides of the river. 
Here the Shltan Fahglima 
Kamj^g' the next, Is a small village 

on both sides of the river. 

Kampong Besar is a lai^ aUd populous village, 
and the houses ate well built and conVedieht. The 
houses are not situated close to each Other, but 
scattered about in the apace of one and a half or 
two miles, amongst clumps ^of cd'i^U^nht imd other 
' fruit-tre^.' 

‘ Kanipon^^ Aota DalSm, Haii^ Bdimbihg, Ma- 

tor j^juntei, Taiyong Putus, 

and I'to 

fito^t pl^i^ ; some^bl them hayii^‘ oMj thttoiot 
tb^el^f%^^ scatl^ld ^^altout 

botii'tottks : 


rer. 
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vanese fortification, where the sultan had a large 
encampbient lately, in fitting with the Rajah 
Pulo Barian. 

Pulo Barian, a i^all village occupied by the 
chief, who has lately fceen at war with the sultan of 
Delli. 

Meidan, a village containing ^200 inhabitants, 
three hours’ journey from li^ta Jawa. 

Buhara contains also about 200 people. At 
this place the river Kesaran falls into the" i^lli 
stream on the left. Then come the following 
small villages, viz. Labuhan Sanglela, Kampong 
Bara, Ara Bongko, Ujong Gorab, Jabbar, Bulu 
Aour, and Delli T\)teh, which are close under the 
mountains Sebaya and Sukanalu. The population 
of Battas in this district is about 5000. 

Up the small river to the right, is Kampong 
Pulo Bruring. *. 

Sungei Siput is another small river,, containing ■ 
a population of about 100 Malays. 

Sungei Sinkar, another small stream, with a si- 
milar number of inhabitants. Up both these ri- 
vers tin-ore is found. 

To the right, there are two other kampongs, 
called Penumaran and Pulo Lada, at the foot of 
the hills. The Batta villages are very numerous 
below and upon the hills. 

Names of Chiefst and Character . — The Sultan 
Panglima Mangidar Alum Shah, as the chief is 
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Styled, was formerly Tuaiiko Amal. He is the 
first chief of the county who has been so desig- 
nated, and obtained this dignity from the rajah of 
Siack about ten years ago. 'i’he sultan has two 
step-brothers, named Tuanko Wangka and Tu- 
anko Wan Kumbang, and ason, the Sultan Muda, 
an interesting h(d, about fourteen years of age. 
The sultan is a resp^table elderly looking man, 
very much disposed to conciliate the British go- 
venftaeht, and to encourage traderswesorting to his 
dominions. He is represented, however, by many 
of his own subjects, and 1 believe not without jus- 
tice, to be extremely avaricious, and not always 
equitable in his proceedings, when money is in the 
way. He is not addicted to any vicious propensi- 
ties, such as opium-smoking and gambling ; and 
he is perhaps, with all his failings, as respectable a 
chief as most Malays that are to be met with. 
His son promises to be a fine young man, being of 
a remarkably mild and placid disposition, and very 
manly and correct in his conduct and deportment. 
The sultan’s elder brother, Wangka, is rather fool- 
jsh; but he trades considerably, and is a harmless 
creature. Wan Kumbang, the younger brother, 
u addicted to opium, and does not bear quite so 
good a character as the others. Their excessive, 
partiality for trade, : and desire to monopolize the 
whole, occasions frequent disputes with , the neigh- 
houriug chiefs > and they are continually engaged 
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in war ; but their battles, are never very sanguinary. 
There is a great deal of iij>ravado, but not much 
fighting. 

, Boundaries . — IJelli is bounded to the north- 
west by Sungei Bubalan, to the north-east by tlie 
sea, the south-west by Sungei Tuan, and the south- 
east by the great Batta state, Seantar. 

Authority of the Sultari . — The sultan of Delli 
claims the sovereignty over Delli, Bulu China, 
Tangkat, Perchoot, and other intervening places. 
The right off his authority is fully ackno\<iedged 
by all these states, except^ Langkat, with which 
country he is now at war, and is supporting the 
son of the former king, who was dethroned by the 
rajah of Siack a few years ago. A spirit of avarice,' 
and not a mere desire to reduce the rajah of Lang- 
kat to feudatory submission, and to pay a small 
tribute to Siack, united to projects of commercial 
monopoly, are, I suspect, ttie propelling causes and 
principal inducements for his going to war, and ex- 
pending large sums of money in arms and ammu- 
nition. 

Gbvernment.-^The sultan is supreme ; but he 
has eight ministers whom he admits to his coiiU'' 
sels, and who are generally consulted" when a ma- 
lefactor is to be tried ; when war is to be waged 
and upon all matters of especial inaportance con-- 
nected with the government of the country. They 
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are charged also with the duty of seeing sentence 
of execution upon any criminals, carried into effect. 
These ministers are, Noquedah Unguh, styled Hn- 
dal Timbaloo, Wauk Wauk, Salin, Tomanis, 
Daula, Wakil, Datu Daris, and Pangulu Kam- 
pong. Besides these, are the shabundar (Ahmed), 
or mercant^e man, who manages every thing relat- 
ing to commerce ; and with the aid of a female 
Mata Mata (Che Laut), collects the duties upon 
imports and exports. i There are other inferior of- 
ficers, viz. Fangulus, Fanglimas, and Mata Mata, 
who perform any services the sultan may direct 
them. The pangulus and panglimas command 
kubus or forts, and a certain number of men in 
war. It is then that they are prindpally employed. 
They act also as messengers, and carry letters to 
different states. If the sultan dies, and the legal 
successor to the throne is absent, the Tuan Haji 
Chaut, or Kali (the chief priest) acts and performs 
all the function's of royalty. * 

Offences and Puni^iments . — Theft is punish- 
able by d^th ; or if a man is ca%ight in a house 
^e act of thieving, he may be put to death 90 the 
spot. ^ also* a man found under the sultan’s 
house, is killed instantly. Murder, using tiie 
kipg’s. hame, or forgery, and taking a man’s tvife, 
are also capited cnnies; Using the king’s name is 
punishable in the first instance .by cutting off the 
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tongue. If a thief flies to the rajah, acknowledges 
his crime, and solicits protection, he obtains par- 
don, but becomes a slave for life. 

Their mode of execution is truly barbarous and 
horrible. They put the criminal into a hole, tie 
both his hands, and make him kneel down. The 
executioner then stabs him with a spear, on the left 
shoulder, the criminal’s hands are loosened, and the 
executioner jumps upon him, presses him into the 
hole, and covers him over with earth instanta- 
neously. , 

If two people fight, and blood is drawn on the 
head, the party who has inflicted the wound pays 
eight dollars, a goat, one cabong of white cloth, and 
a bundle of seree ; the goat is sacrificed, and the 
priests are assembled to pray. If the body is 
wounded, the fine is four dollars, a fowl, yellow 
rice, and seree. For smaller^fFences, flogging with 
a rattan is the usual punishment. ,^ 

Religion .— religion of the Malays is pure 
Islamism. There are five priests at Delli. The 
Kali i^ the head of the church, then the Imam, 
Kalif, Bilal, and Pangulu Misgid. Under these 
are many inferior priests, called Hajis, ^ho have 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca; The five above- 
mentioned settle every thing connect with reli- 
gion, marry, and perform the fiineral rites. They 
are supported' by contributions, principally of grain. 

' Places of Worship . — The mosques are numc- 
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rous, though of rude construction. At each of 
the villages there is a place of worship, under the 
designation of Mesjid, Greja, Ruma Sambayang, 

. os Bandar Sa. The inhabitants appear religiously 
disposed ; and, as far as I could discover, regular 
and fervent in their devotions. 

Source of the River . — The Delli river takes its 
rise at the foot of Gunong Kuali and Sukanalu, 
two lofty mountains which may be seen frpm the 
sea in a clear day. 

-Near the sea the land is low and swampy, 
and the soil is nothing but mud. The soil be- 
tween Kampong Alci and Kampong Bcsar, is a 
surface of rich black mould upon clay. Higher 
up, however, the banks continue to rise, and the 
ground becomes well elevated* when the first stra* 

' turn is a fine dark mould, from six to eight feet in 
depth ; next, a stratum of clay three or four feet, 
and the substrat^rp of stod and gravel. 

Agriculture . — I do npt know so productive a 
country as Delli, considering the number of its 
inhabitants ; nor is thore perhaps one on the face 
of the globe possessing so many natural adxantagesu 
The productions are numerous and valua)>le ; ^pd 
the bare mention oCr their pafees alone, would ‘oc- 


cupy . a large space . ' I propose, jhowever, entei^^ 
into some littio detail upon this suhjoet, whfeb^ll^ 
prevent the necessity of repotitiou tref^^igi^f 
other couidries, 
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Pepper. — Th| exports of pepper from DcUi in 
the yejrt> 1822, to Malacca, Fin^Wg, and Singapore, 
were about 1000 coyans, or 26,000 peculs, of 
ISSjlbs. avoirdupois. Such at least was the csti*- 
mate I received ; but I am disposed to think this 
somewhat exaggerate# There is no doubt, how,.- 
ever, that if peace is restored, wd the produce of 
the interior is not diverted to other channels, the 
exports of the state will soon exceed that quantity. 

Paddy . — ^This primary article of subsistence in 
all Malayan countries, is cultivated at Delli to an 
extent barely sufficient for the use and consump- 
tion of its inhabitants, none 'being qxported from 
the country ; and inl&ad seasons, they import from 
other quarters. In the low or wet ground paddy is 
sown at, the setting ip. of the rains, in the month 
Duh'ha-jah, corresponding with October, after-* 
wards transplanted, and is reaped in five and a 
half months. The species” cabled pulut, which I 
saw at this places grows to the height of six and 
eight feet, and yields a most abundant crop. The 
following is a list of the different sorts of rice 
cultivate^, inf the low ground of DeUi, and the 
adjoini^ states* viz. sebisitang, jambei, putih, 
pulut putib, kmbut, mera, pulut etam, 

pulut kuppa, radin, serajslh 1^, santapan, mor- 
hurm* jarangjcnas* and chanj|^ opegr. . The paddy 
>yhich is phmted in the high* and dry ground , is 
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^ed ulan, and put into the ground in the month 
Jemadil>akhir or ^pril. It ripens in fouKitaaonths. 
The natives plant it with a dibble, dropping four 
or five seeds into each hole, at the distance' of three 
quarters of a cubit. Of this paddy, vary little is 
grown at Delli. . . # 

Tobacco .— is cultivated by both the 
Malays and Battas. ^ey sow the seeds in small 
beds, and transplant it in twenty days, in rows 
distant about two cubits. In four months it ri^' 
pens. After two months the tops are cut, which 
gives strength and increased size to the leaves. 
When the plant has seven leaves, they begin to 
gather them : the s%n is the leaf drooping, and 
assuming a brownish hue. The natives pluck one 
or two leaves at a tim^ according as Jhey may 
^have approached to maturity; expose thm to the 
sun four days, and then pack them up in small 
baskets, in tvhich packages the tobacco is exported. 
If tlie seeds are required to be preserved, of course 
the tops of the plants ato deft nhtouched. t ^ 
Other A rticles of Cultivation . — ‘The sugar' 
cane, tubbu; is cultivated to a comnderafale extent, 
the natives consuming large- quantities in its raw 
state. The canes a|e very excellent. 

Ck>ttPO, hapas, and maize or Indian oorn^ ^igong^ 
are alsa planted esxteniiyely:j rand the following 
varieties c of vi;j. 
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kachang etam, putih, and iju, or black, white, and 
green IMeas; also kunchar, pelifsa, sapat, parang, 
senut, and bijan. ' * 

^am&oof.-<-The villages are surrounded with 
bamboos, bambu or bulu; and even the woods are 
full of them, growing luxuriantly without any cul-r 
tivation. Here I found the un^p^-mentioned va- 
rieties: Bambu Telang, Njpis, Armeniah, Belan- 
key, Orduri, China, Perapat, Bqttong, Tubbal, 
Gading, and Selang. v; 

Fruits . — Almost every species of tropical fruit 
is to be found here in the greatest plenty. The 
plantations of cocoa-nuts and betel-nut are very 
extensive, and others equally abundant. Jacks, 
dorians, mangoosteens, guavas red and white, rose 
apples, lansehs, machang or wild mangoes, man- 
goes a ^eat variety, pomegranates, ramboostan, 
bread-fruit, chempada, bilimbing, cashew apple, 
tamarinds, pine-appl^‘ and papaw. Of plantains, 
pisang, there are fourteen species, viz. pisang ra- 
jah, BUBU, iju, kelat, battt, janki, ama^ suasa, buey, 
satawa, abu, cheorian, nasi ayer, and bunga ; and 
the van^es ^ oranges, limau, are equally nume- 
rous. Limau maois or sweet orange, small thin 
skinuedr is the b4ll, < and > ^psembles the China 
orange; imqmrat, sundei, 1^ seritang, nipis, ra- 
jah, and. selang ; also gaddattg, the shaddock or 
putnalo ; litnau pi^r, the lemon ; limau karbau, 
the mtron ; and kapas, limes, 
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Flowers.-^Tha air is scented with the sweetest 
perfumes, from the innumerable flowers plmted in 
the Images, and even growing spontaneously in 
the woods. . Those mok prized by the Malays are 
the bunga malore, tanjong, cbumpaka, sena, ka- 
danga, pakan, china, indraksama, angarif, sesun- 
glapa, pedang^Bi, baru, serdnei, and bakong. A 
Toluihe might be filled in describing these, alSd the 
endless varietyof other useflcd flowers in this quarter; 
but as some of these have been fully described by ^ 
Marsden and other writers, it would be a needless 
repetition to enlarge further in this place. 

Timber and Vegetable Productions.— No coun- 
try in the world contains a greater variety of tim- 
ber, and useful or ornamental trees ; and I sliall 
attempt only a brief enumeration of thifet most rer 
markable. Kayu punti is a wood of wbi^ the 
tree bears a green fruit, which is wholesome to eat, 
and the timber is used fOr planks for houses. Ran- 
gas is a large tree of a reddish colour, . not unlike 
mahogany. It is so plentiful %ere, an ; to.ib.e used 
for the planks of prows. At . J^hmng i^;ig primn- 
pally used for furriture and eabin^><«ork. Alaban 
is most commonly used for proy^imu's. Bungor, me- 
dong, dalu dalu, taij^pang, dk^bov^ofiangei, and 
merantei, are the b^ for prow-plan^a Bintonr 
gan is crooked timber ^for kliKSca^^^^^^ ^mbem of 
prows. - Johaif i^ iferd, wood, Ikok ^in, used fm 
liouse-posts, prow-limbers; &c. Niri l>atu, for prow^ 
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planks j is a beautiful grained wood, somewhat re- 
semblinjg rose-wood. Niri bunga is of a whitish 
eolomr, and employed for the same*purpose. Daru 
and petapat, for prow-timbers. Bakow, very hard 
and heavy^ of which the anchors are chiefly made. 
It is difficult to work, and breaks the edges of 
the best tools. Langkadei for sailgll masts ; tumus 
for o#5 ; chingam for jfences ; nebong, a species of 
palm well known, and,|lise^ in all Malayan coun- 
tries for house-posts, flooring, &c. grows here in 
the greatest abundance, haitd and durable.- Nipah, 
the leaf of which makes the artaps and samiers 
for the native houses. * Sirdang for the same pur- 
pose. Chcmalakian, a fruit which, if eaten, occa- 
sions excessive pain in the stomach, and is used to 
produtotabortion. by* the women who are averse to 
rearing a family. Jellatang, the leaf of which 
stings, and creates an eruption which continues 
several , months, attended with great pain. Batu 
batu, the jui<% of which, if it touches the epes, 
jcmises eiiniBsive p$un and inflammation, and fre- 
qUently^iDtal blindness. 

I^^e/a6|epi^Of -the yam or potatoe species, 
ubi, there are many sorts cultivated here. Ubi 
gadang, theism,’ gwws; to ni)ieiy large size. Ubi 
mani^ mera^^biru, and putiti^^or red, blueish, and 
wlute sweet potn^BS/ ubi liHt^nnd kaladi. Pump- 
kins, labu, of i^feimor five dif^entmorts, madeki or 
water melons, trpng besar and kechil, or large 
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and small brinjawls, timon or cucumbers, bawang 
batta or small onions, are all cultivated by the in- 
habitants. All these require care, but the woods 
abound with a vast variety of herbs, roots, and 
leaves, which are used by the natives as vegetables. 
The following may be enumerated, viz. daun kin- 
tal, paku pegaga, sedapulam, titik umbangan, 
puchu puchu, byam, kangkong, puchu gadong, bun 
bitik, kumbakong, guli'guli, katimahar nasi, nasi 
susun, bidong bidong, kundar, pitula, lio, daun ra- 
mangei, puriah, juraggi, kemangi, tingiling, daun 
tuppoos, kurniah, and karunda. 

Animals . — The aniinHs of Sumatra have al- 
ready been fully described ; and I am not aware 
that there are on the east side of the island any 
very remarkable species which is not wfiU known 
to the naturalist. The elephants, gajah, are very 
numerous and large. Immense quantities of ivory 
might be obtained, if the natives were more expert 
and skilful in ensnaring and destroying them. 
ITie rhinoceros, badak ; tigers, rimau ; elk, rusa ; 
gadaug and palandok, small deer ; hogs, ; 
civet cat, musang ; wild buffaloes, kurbau jalang ; 
horses, kuda; bears, bruang; porcupine, landpk; 
guana, biawa; squirrel, tupei ; (||^^utivc deer 
called kanchil and kiebang; sloth, pdrang ; 
ing squirrel, tupei terbang ; goats,, kambing ; and 
numerous ' other animals, occupy tbe woods. Of 
the monkey tribe there are many species. Loton^ 
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a large black monkey, long armed, long hair, with 
a greyish head ; kara, a small reddish or olive 
brown coloured monkey ; kara laut or sea monkey, 
brown, middle sized, long tail : these are found, 
as their name implies, near the mouths of the 
rivers, close to the sea. Bruk, a large reddish 
skinned short haired monkey, which the Malays 
say can be instructed to buy fish, fire guns, and cut 
cocoa-nuts. Mundi resembles the bruk, but of a 
smaller sizi. Tingiling, reddish colour, not very 
large, long nails, and lpi% tail. These are very 
vicious, and bite and scratch. , 

Sirds. — Few^productions in animated nature 
have more forcibly excited the admiration, and at- 
tracted the observation of the naturalist, -than the 
splen^^y^ety of the feathered tribe iii the tropi- 
cal cowries; and the exlreme interest which has 
bedn takto ih this branch of natural history, pre- 
cludes the possibility my adding any thing now 
rel^^ag to it. I shall 'content myself therefore 
with enuineration of such as are found in 

Of the dove species, 
the|S ire;'.. extremely beautifiil, vu. punei 
punei tan^ ' gliding, bakow, sioorla#and daun, 
prinp.i pall y Igfiyi^a hv plwmagp ; also balfum, a little 
grey di^e, pigeons perapati, which are of a 
ver^ large siiii ^ip n& delicious ^ting. Those most 
esteemed for tneiif' notes, are the musei or dial- 
hfed, purling, mirbow, and enow enow. There 
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are many small birds of the sparrow species ; pipit 
piirang, pipit put, pipit uban, pipit etain, and 
pipit kambing. The angang, or rhinoceros bird, 
or horn-bill, is a large bird, with black plu- 
mage, intermixed with white and yellow, and has 
a bill of an immense size. Lang, the kite, and 
nasur, the vulture, are far too numerous for the 
poor inhabitants, and are very destructive to the 
poultry. Burong udang, or king’s fisher, a beau- 
tiful bird, with light blue plumage, intermixed 
with scarlet, aijd has a^o^^g yellow bill. The 
dendang ayer, burqng lembu, and burong kam- 
bing, of the stork species, are v^r3| numerous. The 
following were also mentioned * to me by the Ma- 
lays as being plenty ; but my limited stay in the 
country did not admit of my inspecting them, or 
bringing specimens with me ; and as I %ye not 
the smallest pretension to a scientific acquaintance 
with this branch of natur^ history, I shall give 
the names as I received them. Biirong fiikir, 
peragam, berako, pontialow, ican) ayast- .etarn, 
belaian, sisak, tanan, bian, :peiak^ 
timpera, pamal, bingkaku, bangoWf-^ftanjqng, 
bintik biiftik, ingal itigal, rua tanow, 

amba graha, chew chew. |bukikaj^<fipa|gian^ pung- 
hu, jampo^ tionglaut, separaja, itft ayeTj ga» 
gar, libis, , merakakL chinchul|,;;,;jgelutik, tidng^ 
I do not think that ' the plumage of pny of th^ 
infinite variety of the feathered tribe is employed 
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for any useful or ornamental purpose *, nor do I ima- 
gine it could be turned to any account as an ar- 
ticle of export commerce. Tsliere ai'c some birds 
resembling the bird of paradise ; but no real ones 
are found upon any jpart of the island, I believe. 

Fish . — The sea abounds with fish, of which the 
following are the most commonly caught : — The 
alligator, buaya, are dangerously numerous, and 
grow to a very large size. The saw fish, iu parang, 
are also very plenty, large and destructive. Of 
the skate, pari, there are the following species : 
paridaiin, bibir, lang, parsa, bating sampat, dedap, 
rimau, lumpei, tanjong, and lulut. Of sharks, 
there are the iu laras, parang, rumei, rumbas, 
and many others. Besides these fish, are the duri 
ctam, duri laming, senoho, tanjar, selampei, pa- 
rang parang, genpoo, kintang, belamu, kecha, ta- 
garicho, salar, temunbng, teraboo padi, maharowi, 
galania, daun baru, and beliamata ; and the under- 
mentioned, which having had an opportunity of 
seeing,,:! shall give a brief description of. Terus- 
san, a large fish like a safaaon in shape, reddish 
colour, delicious eating ; telingah gajah or ele- 
phant’s ear, a large round fish, like a pomfret, 15 
inches in length ; tubbal pipi, somewhat similar 
to the abovei IBut not so large, of a reddish colour, 
very fine ; bawal chirmin or white pomfret, well 
known ; kitaugj a spotted fish, like the pomfret iu 
shape ; talang, very like a mackerel, 16 inches 
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long ; tingiri, exactly resembling a mackerel, but 
larger ; magong, a large wide mouthed fish, with 
many large fins; korau, a fish like a sea-trout, 
about two feet long, particularly delicate ; pucho 
purio, a short dark coloured fish ; duri putih, a 
small wide mouthed fish, with long fibres like 
a beard, and very finny j pari patukar, a species 
of skate, eight inches long ; puput, a white fish 
12 inches long, like a small sea-trout. All these 
are excellent eating, except the kitang. The air 
bladder or swim of the terussan, called by the 
natives lupa lupa, is a great article of trade, and 
sells for 30 dollars per .pecul at Pinang. It is 
dried in the sun. The Chinese make great use of 
it. The best fish for roes are the trobo, tumbiri, 
korow, and siakup. 

Shell-Fish . — Great quantities of shell-fish are 
found near the islands. The turtle, kutong ; tor- 
toise, kura kura ; prawns, udang, of many sorts ; 
oysters, teram, guding ; crabs, katam ; and many 
other descriptions of shell-fish,- are to be found in 
abundance. ' 

Modes of Catching Fish.—'ihexe are many 
ways of catching fish. Jermal is the fishing stakes, 
which are generally a few miles outside the rivers 
at sea ; puckat, a drag-net of a hundred fathoms 
in length ; bulat, a long hedge of thin split bam- 
boos, placed on the shallow mud banks; kisa, a 
drag-net, thirty fathoms long; jala, a small net 
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which they throw in with their hands^; jaring 
and ranjong, other sorts of drag-nets ; rawei, a 
long chain of hooks fastened to two poles at a dis- 
tance ; kail, a fishing line and hook. 

Arts and Industry . — A few prows are built 
at Delli. This, and clearing the woods for plant- 
ing, and navigating their vessels, is the principal 
occupation of the men. The women plant and 
beat paddy, carry water, spin, weave, and dye 
cloths, and even manufacture gunpowder. 

31anufactures . — The manufactures of Delli 
scarcely deserve to be mentioned. The women 
make a few articles of clothing in silk and cotton. 
Kain kainpow, ragi beretam, putih dan mcrah, a 
sort of tartan sarong or petticoat of cotton ; gubbar 
ber kampong, like a large petticoat, also of a tar- 
tan pattern, is of silk or cotton, and used for sleep- 
ing in ; sapit udang, a coarse cotton cloth, alter- 
nate white and red square spots, used for children’s 
wear. The Batta cloths brought dovm the coun- 
try, are ragi tiga, ragi suri suri, junjong, and ragi 
Scantar, striped different patterns. 

To give a Polish or Gloss to Cloth . — For the 
purpose ^f giving a fine glossy appearance to sa- 
rongs and other cloths, the natives use a shell 
called kurup, in the aperture of which they insert 
one end of a piece of split nebong, which is very 
pliant and elastic. The other end is inserted into 
a cross piece of wood in the ceiling of the house. 
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and the nebong being cut like a bow, the pressure 
on the cloth is heavy. A person continues rubbing 
the cloth for several hours, until it has acquired a 
beautiful polish like glazing. 

Washing . — The natives rub the cloth with the 
juice of the akar butik, and then beat the clothes 
on a piece of wood, with cold water. They use 
copper irons, which give a fine polish to the cloth. 

Diseases and Medicine . — The cholera morbus 
appeared at Delli a few years ago, and carried off 
a considerable proportion of the inhabitants. The 
juice of the mangoostecn rind, which is a power- 
ful astringent, was u.sed successfully. The small- 
pox breaks out once in three or four years. Tlie 
Malays dread this more than any other disease. 
TTiey cure it by the continual immersion of the 
patient in cold water, mixing the flowers bunga 
puckan, malore, mera, salaguri, pulut pulut, and 
rumput kampei, to bring the small-pox to a head. 
When broken, they mix pounded rice with the leaf 
of the barimbang, a small tree which grows on the 
margin of the river, in the mud, of a powerfully 
astringent quality. They rub the body with the 
mixture, and drink water, in which the bones of 
geese, ikan gajah muna, and the wood chingkana, 
junghi, and belarangbang, have been infused. This 
decoction is drunk to prevent the disease going 
inside. 

Liiterature and Books. — The Malays have 
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many books relating to religion, war, histqry, and 
the laws, or adat adat, poetry, &c. Several of the 
inliabitants are well informed on these subjects, and 
devote a considerable portion of their time to study. 
The principal books treating of religion, under the 
general designation of Masalilal Muftadin, are the 
Koran, Minkat, Seratal, IVIastakim, Masalilal, Be- 
daia, Sirat, Oosool, Tipalasaral, Jermi Arab, Ta- 
juit, Surat-ul-Kiamat. 

Historical, liiographical, Romances . — Of his- 
torical and biographical works, and tales of ro- 
mance, called llakayat and Chcritra, those most 
in repute arc llajah Badar, Mahomet Kanapia, 
llajah Keibar, Sultan Iskander, or History of Alex- 
ander the Great, translated from the Arabic ; 
Nabi Jusu or Isu, or History of the Prophet Jesus ; 
Nabi Salimon, Nabi Ismael, Humja, and Gobur- 
ma lagan. 

Poetical . — The most favourite poetical works. 
Pan tun and Siar, which the youths arc fond of 
reciting, are Siar Johar Chinta Brahi, Siar Kiuta- 
buhan, Siar Ibadat, Siar Burong, Siar Turbo, Da- 
gang, Bida Sari, Jisirbu. 

Tunes and 3£usic . — The Malays in this quar- 
ter are passionately fond of music. Their most 
admired tunes are Lagudua, Siam, Chanti Manis 
Gunong, Mas Mua, Amboyd Sayang, Aya Pas- 
sang, Hati Rajah Gunong, Sumbawa China, Ti- 
mang tcibang, Samsara, Beraniout, Kuda Lang- 
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kong. Rajah Beratlu, Anak Semang, Timang Ka- 
lantaii, Minto, Palembang, Malacca, Jawa, Anak 
Mambang, Dadong, Slack, and Batta. 

Musical Instruments . — The instruments of mu- 
sic, which are not so numerous or various as in 
most Malayan countries (and the musicians are far 
from being proficients), are the violin, viola ; gun- 
dang, a drum ; rabana, a tambourine ; serunei, a 
pipe ; bangs! and suling, flutes ; gong, simpang, 
gambang, gundir, cromong, instruments made of 
brass and tatavva, and kachapi. 

Vessels . — There are many different descriptions 
of prahus, or vessels, for transporting the produce 
and merchandize of the state to Malacca, Pinang, 
and Singapore. The largest sized vessels are called 
top, some of which are from thirty to forty tons 
burden. The next in size are panjalang, penja- 
jap, lanchang, julong julong, pagar tangalong, all 
of different dimensions from two to fifteen coyans, 
or from three to twenty-five tons; also smaller 
boats called kakap, bedar, .and sampan. 

Navigation . — All the prahus, or more com- 
monly called prows, have small China compasses, 
padoman, and some few of them have inferior 
English ones. The Malays sail principally by 
the stars ; and some of them are most expert na- 
vigators. A native pilot who carried the Ho- 
nourable Company’s brig .Jessy across the straits 
to Slack from Malacca, steered entirely by the 
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stars ; and though the night was stormy, he made 
the exact point we wished, much more correctly 
indeed than could possibly have been expected, if 
we had steered by the compass. For a prow of 
five coyans, a crew of six men is sufficient ; for se- 
ven coyans, eight men ; ten coyans, twelve men ; 
and twelve coyans and upwards, fourteen men, be- 
sides the nakhoda or master of the vessel. 

Implements of Husbandry . — They have not 
many implements of husbandry, the parang and 
biliong being used principally for cutting down 
trees. ISIerimbas is similar to a parang ; tajah, 
a long bill for cutting grass ; kri, a small hook 
for the same purpose ; and tukal, the dibble. Be- 
sides these, the spade or hoe, changkul and suduk, 
or long narrow spade for the pepper cultivation. 
The plough, tanggala, clumsily made, and drawn 
by a buffalo, is used by Malays and Battas par- 
tially, in some parts of the country, but by no 
means generally. , 

Antiquities . — At Belli Tuah, or Old Belli, 
ther#are the remains of an old fort, with large 
square stones, the walls thirty feet in height, and 
two hundred fathoms in circumference, llajah 
putri Iju, the celebrated princess, is stated to have 
built it. It is now, however, in a very imperfect 
state ; and possibly my information as to the size 
may be incorrect. At Rota Jawa there are the 
remains of a Javenese fortification, which I had an 
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opportunity of examining. The intrenchmcnt of 
earth is about a mile, or a mile and a quarter in 
circumference. Here there was formerly a colony 
of 5000 Javanese. At Meidan, higher up, there 
is a well attaclicd to a mcsjid or mosque, formerly 
built of large square hewn granite stones, two feet in 
length, by one foot wide. At Kota Cliina is a stone 
of a very large size, with an inscription upon it, in 
characters not understood by any of the natives. 

Revemies . — The revenues of the state cannot 
be ascertained with any tolerable degree of certain- 
ty. I was informed, however, that the sultan’s 
duties last year amounted, qn a rough calculation, 
to 4500 dollars. All his near relations, and many 
of the chiefs, are exempt from duties altogether ; 
and though the following schediilc professes to be 
the established rates of charge, it is continually 
altered and varied by the sultan, who frequently 
receives presents in lieu of duties and harbour-fees, 

and reduces the amount of duties to traders of iu- 

« 

fluence or rank from other quarters. 

Duties . — The following is a list of the (Ihties 
and port-charges at Dclli : — 

Imports. — All sorts of white and blue cloth, 
chintzes and carpets, 2 tlollars per corge ; opium, 
1 dollar per ball ; salt, 4 dollars per coyan. 

The duty heretofore chargeable pn cloths, has 
been discontinued for a time. 

Exports. — Pepper, 8s. per coyan ; wax, Is. per 
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pccul; gambir, 10s. per laxa or 10,000; horses. 
Is. each; slaves, Is. each; brimstone, Is. per pe- 
cul; tobacco. Is. per pecul; elephants’ teeth, Js. 
per pccul. 

Port Charges.— Y ox a ship 12 dollars, a brig 
8 dollars, and a sloop 6 dollars. Half a dollar is 
also charged for the use of the ganton measure, 
upon every coyan of pepper. This is a perqui- 
site of the shabundar, and his assistant noquedah 
usool. 

Currency. — The currency is Spanish dollars 
and duits, or pice, principally Dutch pice of 1742, 
and subsequent years ; also half pice of the Eng- 
lish East India Company : 240 make a dollar or 
20 copongs, each copong (an imaginary coin), 12 
pice. 

Measures and Weights. — The weights and 
measures arc nearly the same as in all the Malay- 
an countries in these straits. The w'eights are the 
catty, pecul, and bahar, the large catty or arapat 
likur. The measures are the chupah, ganton, and 
coyan. These are too similar to those of Pinang 
to require any description. 

Papulation . — From the reports I received, I 
should be disposed to estimate the Malayan popu- 
lation at 7000 actually in the state of Delli. The 
Battas are very numerous in the interior, as far as 
the mountains, and it is impossible to guess their 
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number. The population of Dclli consists of 
Achenese, Javanese, descendants of Menangka- 
bau people, Buggese, &c. Battas, and a very few 
Chinese. 

Character and Personal Appearance . — In 
such a mixed and varied assemblage, there is of 
course every distinction of character. The in- 
habitants seem, upon the whole, however, to be a 
quiet, well disposed race of people, and certainly 
not addicted to piracy. They are grossly supersti- 
tious. The descendants of Mcnangkabau people 
are fair complexioned ; but most of the others are 
very dark and ill featured. The women are prin- 
cipally a mixture of Battas, and have that prepos- 
terous and ugly custom, as at JLangkat and Bulu 
China, of enlarging their cars. Some of the Bat- 
tas who come down the coimtry, have fine open 
countenances, with dark penetrating eyes. The 
Malays have a much heavier and sleepy look. 

Batta States . — There are four principal Batta 
states (the rajahs of which are the most powerful), 
with which there is a communication from Delli, 
Seantar, the first, is in the interior of Padang ; 
Tanah Jawa, five days’ journey from DeUi ; Silow 
in the interior of Bedagai, three days’ journey from 
the borders of the territory of Delli ; Sebaya Lin- 
ga, six days’ journey from Delli. From Seantar 
comes wax, ivory, cotton, pulse, tobacco, slaves, and 
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horses. From Tanah Jawa and Silow, gold, wax, 
ivory, cotton, tobacco, and slaves. From Scbaya 
Linga, pepper, gambir, horses, wax, and ivory. 

Writing . — On the subject of writing, there has 
been a difference of opinion between two very emi- 
nent men. Mr Marsden asserting that the Batta 
character is written from left to right, and Doctor 
Leyden, from the bottom to top, in a manner di- 
rectly opposite to the Chinese, I toik the trouble 
of ascertaining this point particularly. A Karan 
Karau Batta wrote in my presence from left to 
right upon paper with a pen ; and the great can- 
nibal rajah of Muuto PaSici wrote upon a joint 
of bamboo with a knife from bottom to top ; so 
that both authors arc correct. Specimens are at- 
tached. 

Slaves.— T-Onc and the chief cause of slaves be- 
ing very numerous a few years ago, was the scar- 
city of rice in the Batta country, when the poor 
people brought down their children for sale. Slaves 
arc now scarcely procurable on any terms in the 
interior of Delli, since the cultivation of pep2)er 
commenced to such an extent, the Battas having 
become rich and independent, and not requiring to 
sell their children for subsistence, or a more un- 
worthy purpose, the gratification of their favourite 
propensities, gambling and opium-smoking. Such 
are the blessed consequences of industry, cultiva- 
tion, and commerce. There is no doubt, that as 
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cultivation advances throughout that coast, so will 
civilization ; and in the course of not many years 
pcrljaps, that abominable traffic in the human spe- 
cies, whicli existed to such a dreadful extent in 
former years, and still docs prevail considerably at 
some of the less civilized states, will cease. It 
cannot be denied, however, that the existence of 
slavery in this quarter, in former years, was of im- 
mense advantage in procuring a female population 
for Pinang. From Assahan alone, there used to 
be sometimes tiOO slaves, principally females, ex- 
ported to Malacca and Pinang in a year. The 
women get comfortably settled as the wives of 
opulent Cliincse merchants, and live in the great- 
est comfort. Their families attach these men to 
the soil ; and many never think of returning to 
their native country. 'Jlic female population of 
Pinang is still far from being upon a par with the 
male ; and the abolition therefore of slavery, has 
been a vast sacrifice to philanthrophy and humani- 
ty. As the condition of the slaves who were 
brought to the British settlements, was materially 
improved, and as they contributed so much to the 
happiness of the male population, arid the general 
prosperity of the settlement, I am disposed to 
think (although I detest the principles of slavery 
as much as any man), that the continuance of the 
system here could not, under the benevolent regu- 
lations which were in force to prevent abuse, have 
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been productive of much evil. The sort of slavery 
indeed which existed in the British settlements in 
this quarter, had nothing but the name against it ; 
for the condition of the slaves who were brought 
from the adjoining countries, was always amelio- 
rated by the change; they were well fed and 
clothed ; the women became wives of respectable 
Chinese ; and the men who were in the least in- 
dustrious, easily emancipated theniselves, and many 
became wealthy. Severity by masters w\as punish- 
ed ; and, in short, I do not know any race of 
people who were, and had every reason to be, so 
happy and contented as the slaves formerly, and 
debtors as they are now called, wlio came from 
the east coast of Sumatra and other places. 

It is next to impossible to prevent the introduc- 
tion of slaves into tlie Kuropean settlements by the 
Chinese, who are most ingenious in llieir contri- 
vances ; and I have the assurance of the natives, 
that the slaves are still exported in considerable 
numbers, notwithstanding slavery has been dis- 
countenanced so decidedly both at Malacca and Pi- 
nang. Their admission into Singapore they do not 
find so difficult. 

Ujong Purling. This point is so called from the 
vast numbers of purling birds which resort there. 

Kwala Lalajig or Perchoot, so called from the 
quantity of Lalang grass. The first village is 
Perchoot, containing 300 people ; then Kampong 
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LuaDg Ayer, of which the chief is Orang Kaya 
Binjei ; the next Seguragura, of which Tuanko 
Kanjin is the head. The rajah was formerly Tu- 
anko Mali, and raised to his present dignity about 
thirty years ago, under the title of Rajah Muda. 
He is about 45 years of age, fair complexioned, and 
bears a respectable character. This is a consider- 
able place of trade in pepper, and is under the au- 
thority of the sultan of Delli. The duty on pep- 
per is two dollars per 100 gantons, of which the 
rajah retains a half, and the other portion is con- 
veyed to the sultan of Delli. There is a large po- 
pulation of Battas in the interior, who come down 
to trade. The principal produce is pulse, paddy, 
pepper, wax, cotton, ivory, rhinoceros’ horns, &c. 
There is a church or greja, of considerable "size, at 
Perchoot. 

Sungei Tuan, the southern boundary of the 
state of Delli, is a small river, up which there are 
about 100 ij)habitauts. There is a very extensive 
kramat or burial-place here, with the remains of a 
large population in former years. It is a great 
place for artaps, and produces pepper, wax, bijan, 
and pulse. 

Kvoala Sirdang, so called from the number of 
sirdang trees, the leaves of which are in general 
use for roofing the houses. There is an extensive 
mud flat off the mouth of the river, and the depth 
of water at the entrance is one, and one and a 
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quarter fathom. It is not navigable for large ves- 
sels, and even large boats get aground. It is about 
150 yards wide. On the northern point there is 
a high green spot of ground, with a fine sandy 
beach ; and on the opposite side a projecting point, 
with a tuft of high trees, which serves as a good 
mark for the entrance. The river, with very few 
exceptions, is shallow all the way up to Kampong 
Besar, to which place prows of any considerable 
burden can proceed only in high spring tides. 
There is no tradition of this river ever having been 
visited by Europeans. 

Villages . — Kallambir is the first village situat- 
ed on the left bank, five or six short reaches from 
the sea, and contains from 80 to 100 houses. Ilere 
Tuauko Seman, half-brother of the sultan, re- 
sides ; and here the trading prows usually rende- 
vQuz several days after their arrival, and prior to 
their departure from the country. 

Kampong Dorian is a pretty little village, si- 
tuated on the left bank, containing about 30 
houses. Tuanko Toongal is the chief. 

Kampong Tandel, to the left, contains about 30 
houses. 

Kampong Besar is rather a large village, and 
there may be about 120 houses. Here the Sultan 
Besar, and his brother Tuanko Aiidang, reside. 
This is a place of considerable trade, where the 
prows take in their cargoes, and where the Battas 
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come down the country to barter tlieir commodi- 
ties. This is about 30 miles from the sea. A 
little way above this village there is a bifurcation 
of the river. To the right are the following vil- 
lages : — Kampong Baru, Tanjong Mcrawa, Perun- 
gitan, Tedo Teraga, Nama Sirit ; on the left are 
Kampong Paku, Pulau, Lengo Seprang, Nama 
Kata, Katupang, Kota Aclice, Ilambci, and Kota 
Tangah. 

Population . — The Malayan population of Sir- 
dang may be estimated at 3000, and the Battas 
at 8000, of all sizes. 

lioundaries . — The authority of Sirdang extends 
from Sungei Tuan to Munchang, along the coast. 

History . — Sirdang was originally peopled by 
emigrants from Menangkabau, who are represcijt- 
ed to be invulnerable, according to the supersti- 
tious ideas of the Malays. Kallambir was settled 
at the same time as Pinang ; Dorian and Kam- 
pong Besar, about a hundred years ago, by Tu- 
anko Puan, a princess who came from Sampali, in 
the interior of Delli. 

Chiefs and Government . — The present chief is 
styled Sultan Besar, and he has the general go- 
vernment of the country ; but Tuanko Seman and 
Tuanko Toongal each possess authority in their 
respective villages. The sultan’s father vtas Tu- 
anko lenani-^^-'The sultan is a man about thirty- 
two years of* age, heavy in appearance, of a fair 
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complexion and short stature, rather inclined to 
corpulency, and bears a good character as a mild 
and benevolent ruler. He is a great trader, and 
owns a number of prows, which convey cargoes to 
Pinang and other places. Siack claims a nominal 
sovereignty over the country. 

Revenues . — No account of the revenues is kept ; 
and it is difficult to form a correct estimate. The 
duties arc very inconsiderable. 1 should not be 
inclined to estimate the king’s revenues at more 
than 1200 dollars ; but he makes large profits by 
trade. 

Duties . — The export and import duties are re-, 
markably moderate, viz. one dollar per 100 gan- 
tons on pepper, and one dollar for each slave ; hut 
it is in contemplation to charge duties at Kam- 
pong Besar, Dorian, and Kallarahir, on pepper, 
rice, and salt. 

Commerce . — Tlie articles of import and export 
commerce arc very much the same as at Delli, 
Bulu China, and Langkat, though not to such an 
extent. The trade, however, is rapidly increasing ; 
and the late obstructions in the Delli river, have 
caused large quantities of pepper to pass down the 
Sirdang. The Battas from a place called Dolok, 
cannibals, come down the country in large parties 
to trade ; and the Alas people come over the moun- 
tains from the interior of Sinkel, on the west coast, 
with camphor, benjamin, gold, &c. which they ex- 
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change for cloths and other useful articles. The 
annual export of pepper is very considerable, to 
Malacca and Pinang. Ijast year’s exports were 
stated at about 8000 peculs. The taste for Eu- 
ropean chintzes, white cloths, and handkercliicfs, is 
daily increasing. Very little opium is consumed 
by the Malayan population ; but considerable quan- 
tities are imported for the Battas in the interior. 

Price Current . — The prices of the principal 
staples are as follows, viz. pepper, 20 dollars per 
bahar, or 100 gantons; bijan, 10 dollars per 100; 
tobacco;, 10 dollars per pecul; and kachang putih', 
8 dollars per 100. 

Mamifactures. — Sirdang, like Delli, cannot 
boast of many manufactures. A coarse tartan 
clotli for sarongs, called berkampong, like the Bng- 
gesc sarong, and made of cotton obtained from the 
Battas, is manufactured here. Also coarse sera- 
wals, like the Achenese trowsers. 

JSoat-building . — Several prows arc annually 
built here : the planks are mirbow, alban, niri, and 
bungor. 

Soil . — The land from the sea continues to rise 
gently, and the soil is a rich black mould, with a 
substratum similar to the other states described. 

Tin. — AtPenmgitan, a considerable distance up 
tlic river, tin-ore is found in large masses ; but the 
natives have no knowledge of the process of work- 
ing it. 
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Animals . — The animals are the- same as at 
Delli. Some beautiful small horses are occasional- 
ly brought down the counti-y. They are stout, 
clean limbed, hardy little animals, and endure a 
great deal of fatigue. 

Amusements . — Quail fighting is a favourite 
amusement here ; a good fighting quail, puyo 
puyo, is worth eight dollars. 

Religious Ceremonies . — There are two mosques 
at Kallambir ; and at most of the other villages a 
bendar-saw or place of worship, and general resort 
for travellers. Circumcision is practised at Sir- 
daug much later than at most of the other places. 
Tuauko Seman’s brother, a lad of 19 years, was 
about to undergo this ceremony, which is called 
“ buang malu,” shortly after my departure from 
thence. 

Malay Tribes. — S^everal of the numerous Ma- 
layan chiefs between Bulu China and Sirdang arc, 
according to tradition, descended from natives of 
Guzerat, who were wrecked on the coast many cen- 
turies ago* and consist of the following tribes. 

Tribe Kejuruan Metta, of which are the Indra 
Muda of Perchoot, Tuanko Maho of Soonghal, 
Sultan Muda of Batubara and Meidan. 

Tribe Kejuruan Santun, of .which are Rajah 
Graha, Rajah Pulo Barian, Rajah Darat of Dauei, 
Rajah Surbajadi, Rajah Idin at Sungei Nebong. 

u 
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Tribe Kejuruan Ujong, of which are the Sultan 
Besar of Sirdang, Tuanko Wan Seman of Kallam- 
bir, Tuanko Toongal of Dorian, Tuanko Muda of 
Kampong Paku, Tuanko Andang of Kampong 
Besar. Besides these, are five other Malayan 
tribes, viz. Surbaniaraun, of whom the chief is 
Orang Kaya Soonghal ; Santun, Orang Kaya Kas- 
sawan; Sukupiring, Orang Kaya Meidan; Se- 
mimba, Orang Kaya Kejuruan ; and Ujong, 
Orang Kaya Etam ; his kampong Leiigo Seprang. 

Batta Tribes . — The Batta tribes are as fol- 
lows: — Tribe Mandiling or Kataran, of which 
are Rajah Seantar, Rajah Silow, Rajah Munto 
Panei, and Rajah Tanah Jawa, all cannibals ; tribe 
Pappak, cannibals ; tribe Tubbak, not cannibals ; 
tribe Karau Karau, not cannibals ; tribe Kappik, 
cannibals. The Alas people are Mussidmen. 

Ujmig Rugvmmoo and l^ong Burtmda., two 
prominent capes or points, a little to the southward 
of Sirdang. 

Sungei Pantei Labu, so called from the num- 
ber of pumpkins, particularly good. There are 
about 50 inhabitants, who cultivate paddy. 

Sungei Palu Nebong or Banei.-r- Sheie is a 
village with about 150 inhabitants up this river. 
The chief is Rajah Darat. The produce is prin- 
cipally paddy. The village is one tide up the 
river. 
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Kwala Ayer Etavt, or Limhu Pagar, former- 
ly a populous place. There arc now no inhabit- 
ants. This is the boundary of the state of Danei. 

Sungei Pebowahgan has a population of 300 
souls. Tuanko Ain Ain is the chief. The vil- 
lage is one tide up. AVax, pulse, tobacco, ivory, 
and benjamin, are the principal products. 

Sungei Sejunghi. — Here there is a small vil- 
lage, with about seventy people, who cultivate 
paddy. 

Sungei Se Jawi Jawi^ so called from the wood 
of the name. 

Sungei Mangkudu, so called from the number 
of trees of that name. Serbajadi is the najne of 
the small village, containing about 100 inhabitants ; 
and the chief is Sultan Baik. 

Ujong Karumbu, a very prominent point. 

Sungei Sedagai. — The chief’s name is Tuan 
Goah, under whom are two pangulus, named Le- 
la Wangsa and To Gadang. The Malayan po- 
pulation is about 200. There are also about 2000 
Battas in the interior, of the tribe Kataran ; and 
the principal places Nagore and Ria. They are 
cannibals; and the rajah’s name is Tuan Sang- 
hian. The principal produce is rattans, paddy,- 
and pulse. 

Sungei Bedagai Matit under Batubara. There 
are about 50 inhabitants, who plant paddy, and 
procure wax. The village is one tide up the river. 
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Sungei Selutmg has a population of about 40 
people, who cultivate paddy. 

KwaJa. Padangf a considerable sized river. 
This is an independent state. Eajah Bidir Alum, 
the present chief, has reigned nineteen years. His 
son is -Rajah Muda Etam. The two principal 
villages are Bundar Kalissa, containing 500 inha- 
bitants ; and Bundar Halam, 600 Malays. There 
are about 3000 Battas of the tribe Kataran in the 
country. The first village is half a tide up. Here 
very beautiful horses are procured, and many slaves ; 
and the produce consists of rattans, paddy, tobacco, 
a little pepper, ivory, and benjamin. There are 
six large prows belonging to the place (penjajaps), 
which trade regularly with Pinang. 

Kvaala Nagonda, a brandi of the Padang river. 

Sungei Pegourawan, under Pangulu Poman- 
dra of Batubara. A population of 100 inhabit- 
ants, who cultivate paddy, reside a little way up 
the river. 

Sungei Separi Part, from the number of skate 
fish in this river. The chief is Orang Kaya Ma- 
nali ; and the. village, containing 100 people, is one 
tide up. 

Sungei Tanjong . — Close to the sea, at the mouth 
of this river, is a village containing 400 inhabitants, 
under the authority of Pangulu Ahmut of Batu- 
bara. Pepper has lately been cultivated here with 
great success ; and the produce is rattans and wax. 
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Ujong Tanjong, a projecting point, off which 
there is a very extensive and dangerous sand-bank, 
with breakers. Between this and another bank, 
about five miles from the shore, is a safe but nar- 
row channel, which leads to Batubara. 

Sungei Rumhoos has a population of 100 souls ; 
and the produce is paddy. 

Sungei Perapo, a few straggling houses, and 
about 20 people. 

I'eluk Piai, a bay between Ujong Tanjong and 
Batubara, where there is a small village, containing 
100 inhabitants. 

Kweda Batubara “ is in lat. 3” 13' 15" north, 

“ long. 99° 36' 45" east. From Delli to Tanjong 
“ Mati, the coast runs S. E. by E. and is safe to 
“ approach, with regular soundings to fathoms, 

“ within li mile of a low sandy beach that fronts 
“ this part of the coast. Off Tanjong Mati the. 

“ depth increases to 12 and 14 fathbms, and shoals 
“ suddenly to 5, 3, and 2 fathoms, on a sandy spit 
“ projecting out about one mile from this point. 

“ In steering out from this point to the eastward, 

“ you come upon an extensive and dangerous sand- 
“ bank, having only I and li fathoms on it. It is 
“ about five miles frgm the point, and the same 
“ distance firom Batubara. There is a safe chan- 
“ nel between it and the mainland. From Tan- 
“ jong Mati to Batubara, the land forms a small 
“ bay. Off the mouth of Batubara river is a very 
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extensive mud flat, having regular soundings on 
“it, and extending out to within three miles of 
“ the South Brother. On entering the river, 
“ which is about 300 yards wide, the soundings 
“ are very regular to the dry banks, off the mouth 
“ of it. Having entered, it branches off to the 
“ eastward and westward. About one mile up the 
“ eastern branch, the head rajah resides at a large 
“ town, having apparently a great number of inha-r 
“ bitants.”— -(Lieutenant Rose.) Batubara may 
be known by an immense number of fishing-stakes 
at the river’s mouth, and the large plantations of 
cocoa-nut trees close to the sea shore, visible at a 
considerable distance. The ground is high, but 
sandy ; and there is a fine beach along the coast, 
extending many miles. 

Name . — Batubara is so called from a large stone 
in the interior, which at night has the appearance 
of being red hot, and throws a light round it. Ba- 
tu signifies stone, and Bara live coals, or glowing 
cinders. 

Government and Chief . — This country is under 
the immediate authority of Siack ; and the chiefs 
are appointed and receive their chops and digni- 
ties firom that state. The principal is Numku 
Bindahara, who succeeded to the government 19 
years ago. He is a pangulu of ^ack. Under 
him are five other chiefs, called dRtus, viz. Wan 
Ahmet, Sri Maharaja Lela ; Kota, Sebidiji Rajah ; 
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Che Wang, Savnoangsa; Wan Noodin, Paduka 
Sri Usniana ; and Solyman, Seagar Rajah. 

Under these again are twenty inferior officers, 
called pangulu, who each possess different com- 
mands in the several districts and villages. Be- 
sides these, is the tumungong (Ahdullassip), who 
has the chief authority at Kampong Baga. 

Villages . — The villages up the Batubara river 
are very numerous. The first is 

Bagan, on the left point in entering the river, 
containing about 75 houses. The inhabitants arc 
principally fishermen, who catch prodigious quanti- 
ties of fish, which they cure for exportation, and 
which are much esteemed at all the ports on the 
coast. 

Boga is the next village on the right side, and 
contains about 100 houses. 

Kampong is a large village, containing about 200 
houses, the residence of the chief. At these three 
villages, the noquedahs or masters, and crews of 
prows, principally reside. The women here are ce- 
lebrated for their industry, and the, manufacture of 
beautiful silk cloths. There are always great 
numbers of prows lying at these villages. A 
short distance above Bagan, there are two streams 
which fall into the main river ; the first called Ta- 
nah Datar ; the next Lima Laras. Up the Ta- 
. nah Datar branch, are the following villages, viz. 

^ Pematang, Labuhan, Uku, Terussan, Pahang, 
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Pelankei, Padang Gunting, Kampong Panjawg, 
Sejamyut, Elabow, Kalubi, Sintang, Lima Pulu. 

Up the Lima Laras river are Kampong Nebong 
Angur, Lalang, Santang, Pinang, Kadah, Assam 
Bachang, Pungalei, Rajah, and Tanjong Rawa. 

Commerce . — The productions of Batubara are 
very trifling. Rattans, salt-flsh, horses, and silk- 
cloths, are the principal exports of the state. Opi- 
um, about 70 chests of raw silks, a large quantity of 
salt, and cloths of various descriptions and manu- 
factures, similar to those previously detailed as im- 
ported into Bulu China, form the imports. The 
Batubara people, however, are the principal owners 
of the prows which bring the valuable produce of 
the other states to Pinang and Malacca, and may 
be termed the carriers of the trade. Many of the 
inhabitants arc wealthy, and own several large 
vessels. Slaves and horses are brought down from 
the interior in considerable numbers. 

Prows . — The shabundar informed me that there 
are not less than 600 trading prows belonging to 
Batubara, constantly engaged in commerce. 

Manufactures . — In almost every house at Ba- 
tubara is one or more looms ; and the slave girls 
spin, dye, and weave. Great quantities of coarse 
cotton and rich silk and gold cloths are manufac- 
tnred here for the use of the inhabitants, and for 
exportation to other Malayan countries in Suma- 
tra and the Malayan peninsula. These cloths. 
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liowevcr, are very expensive, which is chiefly owing 
to their imperfect machinery, and the high prices 
of the rough materials which are imported from 
Pinang or Malacca. The salindang or scarfs are 
particularly elegant; and the following varieties 
were purchased by me on account of government. 
I shall not enter into any particular description of 
them here, as they will be laid before the govern- 
ment, viz. the kain panjang, talap berantei, salin- 
dang unguh bunga mas, champul bechool iju ka> 
pala mas, chinchari chclari. Of sarongs, the sa- 
rong kcchil, gubbar, bertabong benang mas, un- 
guh, senarin intan, champur benang dangan sitra, 
kambuja ; most of these of beautiful tartan pat- 
terns, and fancifully wrought with gold thread. 
The salimut benang mas is a large tartan pattern 
silk cloth, with gold thread border, used for sleep- 
ing in. The handkerchiefs are mostly of silk, in 
imitation of the Pulicat, viz. saputangan seree, .a 
small handkerchief for containing seree aud betel- 
nut; saputangan kapala baku and benang mas, 
or gold thread handkerchiefs. Of trowsers or se- 
rawal, there are the serawal benang mas, betabo, 
panjang, bechooal, all of silk, and serawal benang, 
cotton ; also mixed, called chumpur benang dangan 
sitra. Of bajoos or jackets, I have only two sorts, 
viz. bajoo halya and tolap berantei, both of silk, 
handsomely Worked with gold thread. Besides 
these, a variety of ornamental borders for matresses 
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and pillows of couches or mats, and elcg.antly 
wrought covers for seree-boxes, are made; and the 
following were bought by me as specimens, viz. 
tepitikar puncha seree, sampal tepi, and gudupong. 

It will be observed, on reference to the prices of 
these articles transmitted' to government, that 
many of them might be manufactured in Europe 
at oue-third the price ; though it is true the prices* 
charged to me were higher than the natives would 
have paid for them, who were better acquainted 
with their value, knew the places where they were 
to be obtained cheapest, and had leisure and pa- 
tience enough to bargain for each a long time. 
Neither my time nor inclination would admit of 
this ; and I may therefore fairly conclude, that I 
have paid fully 25 per cent, more than the real 
average and bona fide price of the articles. A 
few of them indeed, are second-hand; but the 
shortness of my stay rendered it impossible to 
make so large a collection, or obtain such a variety 
of the manufactures of the country in any other 
shape; the best cloths being wove several days’ 
journey in the interior. 

Population . — The fixed Malayan population is 
reckoned to be about 10,000, of whom there are 
, 4000 fighting men. 


Vide Appendix 5. 
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JBattas . — The Battas in the interior of Batuba- 
ra arc of the tribe Kataran, and the principal state 
is Semilongan. They arc cannibals, and of a pe- 
culiarly ferocious and untractable disposition ; nor 
can they be prevailed upon to devote themselves 
either to agriculture or commerce, except sufficient 
only to keep them from absolute want and star- 
vation. 

Cannibalism — li I had had any very serious 
doubts of the existence of this practice, they would 
have been removed here ; for the fact of cannibalism 
prevailing to a great extent, was well substantiat- 
ed. The tumungong was married to one of the 
rajah of Seantar’s daughters, and he represents 
that barbarous custom as being quite common in 
that country. 

Marriage between the Malays and Battas.— 
The Batta rajahs in this quarter give a daughter 
to any Malay chief who can afford to lay out 300 
or 400 dollars upon the marriage ceremonies. 
They usually present 10 or 12 slaves, a few horses, 
or some buffaloes, as a marriage portion ; and the 
Malay, when he returns down the river, realizes 
the amount of his outlay by the sale of a certain 
number of slaves, and keeps the surplus ; besides 
perhaps having gained some privileges in being al- 
lowed to trade in certain parts of the interior, and 
securing the safety of his person. No wonder then 
that the daughters do not hang long upon their 
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hands, as the Malays are not deficient in cunning, 
and have generally the right side of the bargain 
with the Battas. 

Duties, Coins, <|e. — Batubara is a free port, and 
the coins, weights, and measures, are the same as 
at the other ports. By a late regulation, however, 
sicca rupees, sukus, and talis, or the divisions of a 
dollar, are now to pass current. 

Offences and Punishments. — The crime of 
murder is punishable by death, unless the offender 
has money enough to pay the fine, commutation, 
or blood money, which is 444! dollars and 44 pice, 
which expiates the offence ; if the head is wound- 
ed severely, half the above sum, or 222 dollars and 
22 pice ; from the shoulder to the waist, 64 dol- 
lars ; below the waist, 32 dollars. The chief of 
the country gets half the amount, and the person 
wounded obtains the other portion, or the children 
of the deceased, in case the father is killed. If 
there are no children or near relations, the whole 
amount is appropriated to the chief’s own use. 
For small offences, flogging with a rattan is the 
punishment. 

Sungei Silow, a river of considerable size, and 
of some importance in respect to trade. This is 
partly under the authority of Batubara, and partly 
under Assahan. The first village is Kampong 
Bagan, under Pangulu Mahomet of Batubara, 
and the other Kampong Tangkat Manda, under 
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Jura Batu of Assahan. The population is about 
400, and the exports paddy, fish, and wax ; and 
last season, a small quantity of pepper of superior 
quality was exported. The cultivation of that ar- 
ticle is increasing rapidly here. 

Sungei Se Jawi JawL There are a few Battas 
up this river, who grow paddy. 

Sungei Bagan, a small Batta village, contain- 
ing 50 people, up this river. 

Sungei Ular, or Snake River, similar to the 
above. 

Sungei Buaya, or Alligator River. Fishermen ■ 
resort here. 

Sungei Taniban Talan, a few straggling houses 
up this river, and about 50 inhabitants. 

Sungei Assahan “ is in latitude 3“ T 30" north, 
“ and longitude 99" 52' east. Off the mouth of 
“ this river a mud flat extends about seven miles 
“ to the north-cast, with regular soundings on it. 
" From this to the entrance of Reccan, care must 
“ be taken not to approach too close to the shore, 

as several mud flats extend out to a considerable 
“ distance, off some of which the soundings de- 
“ crease very rapidly.” 

Lieutenant Rose. 

Erdifwme . — “ The entrance of the Assahan 
“ river,” (says Captain Crooke), “ is about 1500 
“ yards wide ; but it is shallow and difficult of en- 
“ trance, from an extensive sand-bank which lines 
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** tHe coaist. In ascending it, the first reach is in 
" length about 3 miles, and in direction S. 20 
“ W. ; the second is about 2^ miles N. 80 W. ; 
“ and the third winds round to south, nearly 3 
“ miles, to the Sungei Silan. Its mean breadth 
in this distance is about 500 yards, and the 
** depth of the channel about 2 fathoms at low 
“ water spring tides. On the point formed by the 
Silau, immediately above its junction, stand 66 
“ or 70 huts. It is a poor village, called Kampong 
“ Balei, and contains about 500 people, about 3i 
“ miles Up the Silau, which falls into the Assahan 
“ from the westward. It receives from its right a still 
" smaller stream, the Sungei Kota Bayoo ; and on 
“ the point formed between them stands the vil- 
“ lage of Si Rantau, the residence of the .petty 
“ sultan. The houses are better ; but the popula- 
“ tion is about equal to that of Kamj)ong Balei, 
“ and is composed of Malays, Battas, slaves, and 
“ from 50 to 100 Chinese. The tide rises about 9 
“ feet, and it is high water at the river’s mouth at 
about four o’clock at full and change.” 

Assahan derives its name from a pecu- 
liar sort of long grass which grows there. 

History und Government. — ^^It would be but 
an uninteresting and unprofitable task toUrace the 
early history of this state (which is involved in 
fable and mystery), or to enumerate the several 
kings and successive dynasties. The father of the 
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present chief, who is a youtli of 17, was Jang de 
per tuan Ali. He died about 9 years ago. His 
son being then a minor, the Sultan Mudd Maho- 
met, brother of the present Sultan Muda, assumed 
the government of the country. He died five and 
a half years ago, since which period, the affairs of 
the kingdom have been managed by the Jang de 
per tuan and Sultan Muda conjointly. There is, 
however, a rival and separate power in the king^ 
dom, which has attained considerable ascendancy, 
viz. the Raja Muda, a cousin of the young king, 
and the bindahara, who is of Menangkabau de- 
scent ; and these two have for some years past suc- 
cessfully opposed the authority of the legitimate 
heir to the throne, and have in fact possessed them- 
selves of the most valuable portion of the country.- 
They have been engaged in constant hostilities, 
even since the death of the late king. The present 
is the seventh king of Assahan. The founder of 
the kingdom came from Menangkabau, at that 
time a very powerful empire ; and its sway and 
authority extended in a greater or less degree 
throughout the island. There was a colony of 
Portuguese, as well as Javanese, formerly, up the 
Assahan river ; but there are no correct records re- 
lating to them now in existence. The remains of 
an old Javanese fortification about 70 miles up the 
river, are still to be seen. 
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CJtaracter of the King. — The young rajah is 
addicted to that most pernicious habit of smoking 
opium ; and his constitution seems to have already 
suffered much from this viciotw indulgence, to 
which he has been addicted from his earliest years. 
I have observed generally, that those who are given 
to this practice to excess, have a ghastly and fero- 
cious look, are always thin, their habitations and 
dress miserable and dirty, and every thing about 
them bespeaking wretchedness, the concomitant of 
vice and debauchery. 

State of the Country. — The internal divisions 
have materially injured the trade of tlie country. 
It was formerly a place of extensive commerce. 
Vessels of all sorts from Java, Celebes, and Acheen, 
used to frequent this place ; and the annual impor- 
tation of salt, I am assured, never fell short of 600 
coyans. 

Commerce and Police Current. — The commerce 
has very much decreased ; but there are still about 
80 prows of various sizes belonging to the country, 
engj^ed in carrying the valuable produce to Pi- 
nang, Malacca, and Singapore ; and many prows 
from Batubara take in cargoes here. 

Imports. — The principal imports consist of salt, 
opium, and coarse blue and white cloths, for the 
consumption of the Battas in the interior;' but 
many other articles, such as have been before de- 
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scribed as imported into Delli and other places, 
are also carried to Assahaii. Arms and gunpowder 
are always in great demand. 

Mxports . — The exports are as follows -Kayu 
kkar or dye-wood, average price, IM. per pecul; 
rattans, lOd. per laxa or 10,000 ; kaching (peas), 
lOd. per ganton ; paddy. Is. per 25 and 30 gan- 
tons ; rice. Is. per 12 and 15 gantons ; wax, 32s. 
per pecul; mats (bidei) large, 12s. per corge; 
horses, from 10s. to 20s. each; slaves (women), 
40s. each ; ditto (children), 20s. each ; ditto (old 
men), from 12s. to 15s. each. 

Slaves .^ — Since the abolition of slavery at Pi- 
nang and Malacca, the trade in the human species 
has been very much circumscribed at Assahan. In 
former years, the average number of slaves export- 
ed was about 300, of which the greatest proportion 
consisted of females. The slaves here are usually 
procured in war ; and the Malays do not find it 
difficult to make a pretence for engaging in hosti- 
lities when they require a few slaves. The Bat- 
tas are averse to residing near the river’s side, un- 
less in large parties, as they are liable to be attack- 
ed suddenly, and carried off by the Malays. They 
never go to bathe even, without being armed. The 
Malays, however, frequently seize their children 
straying near the banks of the river. 

Tin-Ore . — There is abundance of tin-ore in the 
mountains, a little way beyond Bendar Passir 

X 
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^Mcndogei. The king is anxious to induce some 
Chinese to work it, and urged me to use my in- 
fluence for that purpose. 

Cultivation. — ^Pepper has been cultivated only 
the few last years, and to a very limited extent ; 
but the soil is well adapted for it, and the inhabit- 
ants are likely to extend its cultivation. Tobacco, 
and pulses, and paddy, are grown in considerable 
quantities. Of the latter, there is much more 
than equal to the consumption of the country ; and 
Assahan supplies several of the neighbouring states 
with grain. Fruits of all kinds are in the greatest 
abundance. 

Duties. — The duties arc as follows, viz. : — 

Imports. — Salt, 2s. per coyan ; opium, tin, and 
gunpowder — no duty chargeable on these' articles, 
but the purchase monopolized by the rajah. All 
. other articles free. 

Exports. — Paddy, 2s. per coyan ; rice, 16s. per 
coyan; slaves, 2s. each ; wax, 4s. per pecul; rat- 
tans, lOd. per 1000 bundles ; mats. Id. per corge ; 
white peas, 8d. per coyan ; onions, id. per pecul ; 
Scmanibur rattans, 10s. per 100 bundles; narrow 
rattans lOd. per 1000 bundles ; whip rattans, lOd. 
per 1000 bundles; fishing lines, id. on 100 rolls; 
lakar wood, id. per pecul ; dragon’s blood, id. per 
pecul; horses, 2s. each ; trowsers, 2i per cent. a<3? 
valorem ; Batta tobacco, 8d. per pecul. 

Superstition. — The Malays havt; a superstitious 
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veneration for their creeses or kris, and they have 
great faith also in the efficacy of stones and fossils, 
which they pretend are extracted from reptiles, 
birds, animals, &c. in preventing them from being 
wounded, and wear round, their waist a belt of 
them when they go to war. The rajah of Assahan 
has a beautiful collection of them inclosed in his 
girdle. Many of them bear the' appearance of be* 
ing cut and moulded to their present shape, and 
are sold by the crafty traders, who impose upon the 
credulity of these people, and sell these stones at a 
very high price. 

Villages up the left Branch.^The whole of 
the villages situated up the left branch of the As- 
sahan river, are under the authority of the Rajah 
Muda and Bindahara. There are several small 
streams which fall into this river, having a large 
population of Battas and Malays on their banks. 
Tanjong Balei is the first; then come Sungei 
Ijcbba, Sungei Kapiring (the best place for rat- 
tans), Sungei Seratus, Sungei Ijindir, and Sungei 
Kesa, principally occupied by Mahays, and Sungei 
Mesihi, Sungei Saha, Kampong Pesaguan, Oper- 
musingal, Segapong, Siugkum, and Se Galang-ga- 
lang, chiefly occupied by Battas ; and Bundar Pulo, 
a large town, where the Rajah Muda and Binda- 
hara reside, and the inhabitants of which are part- 
ly Malays and partly Battas. This place is three’ 
days’ sail for fast pulling canoes, and five days’ for 
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large sized boats, from Tanjong Balei, the first vil- 
lage in the river. At Bendar Pulo there is a 
very considerable trade ; and the Battas from the 
mountains come down in great numbers. All the 
above villages are under tlie Rajah Muda and 
Bindahara. 

Villages up the right Branch . — The towns 
and villages up the right branch are Kampong 
Serantan, where the Sultan Muda, and occasional- 
ly the king, resides. Then Rantan Panjang, 
Sungei Mcnkuang, Kampong Kesaran, Passir 
Putih, Semata Layer, Terata, having a mixed po- 
pulation of Malays and Battas ; Sejorei, Ambatatu, 
and Munto Panel, Batta villages ; Bendar Passir 
Mendogei, where the king usually resides. Then 
come Hopas, Kampong Ujong Seping-gang, a large 
and very populous town, Tanjong Batu, Dola Ma- 
haraja, Ujong Panel, Silan Maharaja, Batu Tor- 
ding, and Pomarimbun, all very populous villages. 

To the left, up the Munto Panel, are Kampong 
Kota Baru, Sebuaden, Pulo Dari, Binto Bintang, 
Binto Sidari, Pulo Puli, Seajup, and many other 
Batta villages. 

Battas of the Bendar Pulo 
branch of the Assahan are Tubbas, who may be 
known by the holes in their ears. They are not 
cannibals. Those of the Munto Panel are of the 
tribe Perdimbanan, and eat human fiesh, are indo- 
lent, addicted to opium, and always engaged, in 
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war. The Battas who live near the great lake, 
are Tubba Nasei, Tubba Salindit, and Tubba 
Uluan. There are also the tribes Fappak and 
Elappak. These two races are cannibals, and go 
about plundering on the borders of the lake. The 
Tubbas are very warlike, and pretend to foretell 
who will be wounded in a battle, and they select 
such as may be considered invulnerable. They 
also pretend to direct a knife to a cocoa-nut ; and 
many other wonderful feats of their dexterity and 
magic are related, and superstitiously credited by 
the Malays. The statements I received from the 
shabundar of Kampong Balei, of the population of 
the country, in which he specified the number of 
inhabitants in each village, is in my opinion too 
much exaggerated to insert in this place; but 
from the most particular inquiries I was enabled to 
make, I am sure I do not over-rate the population 
between Tanjong Balei and the borders on this 
side the great lake, and in the whole of the Assa- 
han state, at 70,000 souls. 

Batta Languages . — There is a great variety 
of dialects spoken here ; and I shall beg to insert 
in this place a specimen of the language spoken 
by the Karau Karau Battas in the interior of 
!Delli and Langkat, and of the Perdimbj^nan, 
which is the dialect spoken at Assahan. This last 
differs but little from the Tpbba and several oilier 
dialects spoken in that quarter. 
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Specimen of the Karau Karau and Perdimha- 
nan Dialects. 


ENGLISH. 

KARAU KARAU. 

PERDIMBANAN 

One, 

Sadak, 

Sadah. 

Two, 

Qua, 

Duo. 

Three, 

. Telu, 

Tolu. 

Four, 

Ooinpat, 

Opiit. 

Five, 

Limah, 

Limah. 

Six, 

Enam, 

Guam. 

Seven, 

Paito, 

Pcetoo. 

Eight, 

Ualooj 

Ualloo. 

Nine, 

Sewah, 

Siah. 

Ten, 

Polo, 

Sapulu, 

Eleven, 

Polosudah, 

Sapulu sadah. 

Twenty, 

Duapolo, 

Du a pulu. 

Handkerchief, 

Tungolo, 

Gotong Gotong. 

Wliite Cloth, 

Benang Bentar, 

Hio Botar. 

Red, 

fxara. 

Girgir. 

Black, 

Biring, 

Birong. 

Water, 

Laiou, 

Aik. 

No, 

Langlit, 

Nadong. 

Seree, 

Belau, 

Deinban. 

Parts of the Ifuman Pody. 

Head, 

Takal, 

Ulu. 

Eye, 

Matta, 

Mata. 

Nose, 

Aygong, 

Igong. 

Hair, 

Beeok, 

Rambut. 

Teeth, 

Aypooi?, 

Eypoon. 

Hand, « 

Tangan, 

Tangan. 

Thumb, 

Idong Idong, 

Idong tangan. 

Fore finger. 

Teluk todo. 

Tunjuk. 

Middle ditjto. 

Blak^ng, 

Setuajapgy 
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JCNGLISII. 

Third ditto. 
Little ditto, 
lireast, 

Neck, 

Chin, 

Lips, 

Tongue, 

Arm, 

ArmpitvS, 

Foot, 

Leg (calf). 
Thigh, 

AVaist, 

Navel, 

Back, 

Side, 

Chest, 

Ear, 

Nostrils, 

Cheek, 

Elbow, 

Body, 

Nails, 

Ancle, 

Throat, 

Back of the neck. 


KARAU KARAU. 
K atari. 

Kildi del. 

Tint in, 

Krabong, 

Isang, 

BIbir. 

Delu. 

Bitistaiigaii, 

Kikik, 

I'appa tappa, 

Pitis, 

Paha, 

Awak, 

Posong, 

Gurong, 

Rose, 

Pdso, 

Pingil, 

Lubang Aygojig, 
Kurum, 

Seko seko, 
lalma, 

Selo selo, 

Mutoari, 

Biilo Bulo, 

Kudok, 


PKRDKUnAN^N. 

Ilalikiiig. 

Andora. 

Borgok. 

Orang oraug. 

Botohon. 

Kidik Kidik. 

Pat. 

Bitis. 

Hihi. 

Batuha. 

Pusok. 

Blakang. 

Rusiik. 

Paratiantian. 

Pingool. 

Orang Orang Igong. 
Hurum. 

Soui soui. 

Akala. 

Sesilow. 

Matanari pat. 

Ara Amteloran. 
Tukubob. 


Manufactures . — The Battas are principally 
dressed in coarse cotton cloths of their own manu- 
facture, 4^ cubits long, by 2 cubits wide. They 
are chiefly of a dark blue colour, with red or white 
lines intermixed. The texture is extremely coarse, 
and the cloth harsh and wiry to the touch. The 
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cotton is grown in the country, and the blue dye 
is obtained from a species of indigo (tarum), which 
is abundant throughout the island. The lakar and 
other woods furnish other colours. 

Batta Cloths . — The following is a list of all the 
different sorts of Batta cloths which were procur- 
able in the Assahan country, and purchased on ac- 
count of government : viz. mergum sisi, guru gun- 
dang, suru sum, rinjap, ragi bedouan, sabila garam, 
sebottar, ragi schorpa, ragi sehoram, tonompiac, 
ragi atuanga, iabbit, and ragi perbouiac. 

Mats . — -A great variety of mats are manufac- 
tured by the Battas, some of an exceedingly fine 
texture, and neat open pattern. Their karongs or 
bags for containing their clothes, seree, 8dc. are 
neatly and fancifully wrought. The mats (parti- 
cularly the coarse sort, called bidei, made of rat- 
tans, and slips of the inner bark of trees) form one 
of the principal exports of the country. The Bat- 
tas make swords called pedang and kalassan ; the 
handles of the former are of iron, and of the latter 
usually ivory. They besides manufacture parangs, 
knives of a vast variety of shapes and sizes, and va- 
rious other instruments of iron aud steeL 

Tasyong Si Api Apiy a projecting point, off 
which there are extensive and dangerous shoals. 

Sungei Leedong . — This is rather a large river, 
and belongs to the Assahan state, of which govern- 
ment Pungulu Paduka Sinda b the representa- 
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tivG. There is a Batta population of 700, of which 
the chief is Rajah Punjurama. The distance up 
the river to the first village, is one tide, Rattans, 
mats, slaves, wax, and ivory, form the exports of 
the country, 

Sungd Kwalooh . — All the states between this 
place and Siack pay tribute to the latter, and are 
entirely under its dominion and controul. The 
population, which consists of Battas chiefly, is about 
1200, under Rajah Muda Ulabalang. The town 
is two days’ sail for boats up the river ; and the na- 
vigation is rendered dangerous by a bunno, or bore 
in the river, not so severe however as in some of 
the other rivers to the eastward of it. Here the 
alligators are veiry numerous and fierce. The ex- 
ports consist of rattans, wax, mats, slaves, &c. ; 
and the imports blue and white cloths, opium, and 
various other articles. 

Sungei Beelah .- — Under Sultan Bedir Alum. 
The villages are Ayer Tanang, Negri Padang, 
Ayer Beelah, Selangtagi ; the first of which is one 
tide up. The population was estimated at 1300, 
principally Battas ; and the exports consist of rat- 
tans, wax, slaves, gold, mats, and benjamin. In 
this river there is also a bore, 

Sungei Panci.’—li is one tide up to Kampong 
Panei, the first village in this large river; and 
there are several other villages. There is a small 
island at the conflux of tlic Beelah and this river. 
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called Palo Rantaa, which has been pointed out as 
an eligible spot for a factory. The population con- 
sists of about 1000 Malays, besides a- great many 
Battas. The chief is Sultan Blangidir Alum. 
The bore here is dangerous, and the alligators take 
people out of boats, and are very large and fe- 
rocious. The Battas come from two places, called 
Tumbesi and Padang Balia. The country is re- 
presented to be very fertile ; and the chief exports 
are mats, paddy, rattans, slaves, wax, kayu lukka 
or dye-wood, and some other minor articles. 

Tanjong Bangsi . — Between this point and 
ICubu arc the following rivers, which have never 
been noticed : — Sungei Setukang (fishermen), Sun- 
gei Pejudian, Sungei Ayer Tawar, Sungei Ular, 
and Sungei Daun. 

Sungei Tangah . — ‘Up this river is a small vil- 
lage, with 200 inhabitants. 

Sungei Salang has a population of about 100. 

Sungei Lilin , — There are about 800 inhabit-, 
ants up this river. 

Sungei Besar.— There are several small villages 
up this river ; and the inhabitants are computed 
at 400. 

Sungei Mirbomo, said to have about 100 people. 

Sungei Sampei . — Here there is an Imam and 
Hajis,. and some small villages, with 200 inha- 
bitants. 

Stmgei Kubu is a large river ; and there arc 
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several populous villages on its banks. The chief 
is Todewa Pahlawan. There is also a bore in this 
river. The produce is rattans, wax, and rice. 

Sungei Reccan. — “ At the entrance of this ri- 
‘‘ ver are two islands ; one called Pulo Lalang 
“ Besar, and lies in lat. 2“ Icy, and long. 100° 36' 
“ 50"; and the, other, Pulo Lalang Kechil, and 
“ bears from the former S. 16 E. The distance 
“ between them is about two and three quarters of 
“ a mile, having a safe but very shoal channel be- 
“ tween them into the river. They ai’e low and 
“ woody, and cannot be distinguished above ten 
“ miles off. Having passed through these islands, 
“ the entrance into the river bears S. 36 E., and 
“ runs up in that direction about thirty miles, 
“ when it branches off to the westward, forming a 
“ small and shallow river called Bangka, which' 
“ runs a few miles up the country. The main 
“ branch runs to the south-east, forming a river 
“ called Tanah Putih, which takes its name from 
“ a town situated at the mouth of it. The mouth 
“ of the Tanah Putih is about one and a half mile 
“ broad, and is said to take its rise in the moun- 
tains. It is very shallow and dangerous, owing 
“ to the excessive rapidity of its tides. Several 
“ large and populous villages are said to be situ- 
“ ated on its banks, which are under the authority 
of the rajah of Siack. The mouth of the Hec- 
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“ can, in the broadest part, is about fifteen miles 
“ broad. After proceeding up eight or nine miles, 
it narrows to four, and afterwards to two miles, 
and continues that breadth, till it joins the two 
“ rivers above-mentioned. ;It is , almost dry at low 
“ water spring tides, and extremely dangerous, 
“ owing to the excessive rapidity of the tides, 
“ which run at the springs at the rate of seven 
“ miles per hour, and the rise and fall of the water, 
“ which is about 30 feet. It is also subject to a 
“ bore, which adds considerably to its dangers. 
**We anchored in the vessel about 17 miles up 
” the river, in 6? fathoms, at 4 p. m., th#ebb tide 
“ still running at the rate of two knots per hour ; 

perceived the bore coming in, forming by three 
“ very large swells. The instant it touched the 
vessel (then lying i^ound in 4 feet water), the 
“ water rose to fathoms, and was past in less 
“ than a minute. On the right-hand bank of the 
^ river was situated a straggling village, the inha- 
^ bitants of which came off on the morning of our 
arrival, in great numbers, on friendly pretences, 
** and earnestly begged to be admitted on board, 
“ which was refused, excepting to a very few. They 
“ afterwards, without the slightest provocation, en- 
“ deavoured to cut off one of our boats, that had 
“ got adrift by the excessive rapidity of the tide. 
" It is high water at the mouth of the Recean, at 
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“ six hours full and change : the rise and fall is 
** about 26 feet, and the tide runs about 5^ knots, 
“ but increases very much when a few miles up.” 

Lieutenant Rose. 

The following rivers and places in the Reccan 
were mentioned by some of the chiefs whom I met 
at Siadc: — 

Sungei Menassip, 150 inhabitants. 

Sungei Banca^ 600 inhabitants. 

Tanpng Meranti, 150 inhabitants, under a 
pangulu. 

Sungei Tanah Putih . — This is a fine river, 
were it not for the very dangerous bore, which is 
very great here ; and none but vessels adapted for, 
and people long accustomed to, the navigation, dare 
venture into the river. The chief of the place is 
Bendar Tudin, and the population about 1000. 
The exports consist of slaves, wax, camphor, ben- 
jamin, rattans, ivory, cinnamon, agal agal wood, 
and many other article.s. The Rinchis, a religious 
.sect in ^e interior of Menangkabau, have injured 
the country very much. 

Sungei Batu Ampa comes next. Pangulu 
Mancha is the chief of a village containing 120 
people. 

tQong Perbabian. — ** From Reccan river, the 

land extends out to the N. W„ forming a point 
“ called Ujong Per Babian. Off this point, a 
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“ mud-flat extends to the N. N. W. about 11 miles, 
“ with regular soundings on it. Having passed 
“ this bank, with the point bearing S. W., and 
“ Parcelar Hill N. 4S E., you enter up the most 
“ dangerous part of the coast, having sand-banks 
“ extending out from the Sumatra shore to the 
“ south sands, with mud soundings between them. 
“ The soundings are no guide in approaching these 
“ banks, as you shoal very suddenly. It is ne- 
“ cessary, in running through these sand-banks, to 
“ have a boat sounding ahead, and a good look-out 
“ from the fore- yard, as the bank shows very plain- 
" ly in a clear day. From Ujong Per Bahian, the 
“ coast runs to the S. E. till' you approach Pnlo 
“ Roopat. When you approach the north part of 
" Pulo Roopat, which lies in lat, 2° 6' N., and 
“ long. 101° 42' E., the channel becomes clear, 
“ and the land bold to approach, having 30 fathoms 
within 1| mile of the shore, which soundings 
“ you carry till you approach the entrance of 
” Brewer’s straits, when a mud-bank extends out 
from the island about five miles.” 

Lieutenant Rose. 

Pub Roopat. — An island of considerable size, 
on which are several small rivers, and a number of 
inhabitants. 

Ujong Saddif and IJjong Pantan, axo Wo 
points on the island to seaward. 
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Suiigei Misgid is a small stream on the island, 
felling into the straits ; and there is a small village 
with 70 people. 

SaUat Roopaty or the straits formed by the 
island and the main, after which, considerably to 
the soutliward, is 

Smigei Dumei, on the island, a small river 
containing a few inhabitants, who collect rattans 
under Pungulu Dola ; after which comes 

Sungei Birting Meravihmgy a small river, 
off which there is an extensive and dangerous sand- 
bank, on which many prows and vessels have been 
wrecked. 

Sungei Bukit Batu, a very small stream, 
close to tlie mouth of which stands the town of 
Bukit Batu, which is a place of considerable trade; 
the grand staple being roes of the trobo fish, or 
telur trobo, as they are called. Here there is a 
very extensive fishery ; and three or four hundred 
boats, with two and three men in each, go out to- 
gether frequently to the fishery, which is a little 
outside of the straits Tanjong Jattee. 

Bretver’s Straits .- — “ The northern entrance to 
" these straits is formed by Pulo Bacalisse (the 
“ north end of which lies in lat. 1° 36' N., and 
“ long. 402° E.), and the mainland of Sumatra, 
** and is about five miles in breadth, with mud- 
'* soundings on it. About eight miles from the en- 
“ trance is situated the town of Bookit Batoo, on 
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“ the banks of a very narrow river of that name. 
“ The houses are so scattered among the trees, that 
“ they were not perceived by us, although within a 
“ mile of them. It is to be known by a tree 
“ shaped like an umbrella, which is near the en- 
“ trance of the river. When off Ujong Ballai, the 
“ strait narrows to three miles, opposite to which is 
“ an entrance to the seaward, called Sallat Padang, 
“ having a safe channel for boats. From Ujong 
“ Ballai, the strait turns to the southward, till 
“ it reaches Siack river.” 

Lieutenant Rose. 

Snngei Siack . — “ The mouth of this river is in 
“ lat. 1° 30' N., and long. 102° 10' E. The en- 
“ trance to it is about three quarters of a mile 
“ broad, having a sandy spit, which is almost dry 
“ at low water, extending almost across the mouth, 
“ leaving a safe but very narrow channel into the 
“ river close to the eastern shore. It is high wa- 
“ ter at full and change at nine hours ; the rise 
“ and fall is about 12 feet ; and the tide runs at the 
“ rate of knots per hour.” 

Lieutenant Rose. 

Siack River . — On passing the bar at the en- 
trance, the depths continue six, five, and four fa- 
thoms, about fifteen miles, when they intense to 
seven, eight, and nine, and in many places close to 
the banks, are twelve, and even fifteen fathoms. 
There is not a single shallow or sand-bank as far 
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as the town of Siack, which is eighty miles from 
the entrance ; and the river is navigable for brigs 
seventy or eighty miles farther. Pulo Guntong is 
an island of a considerable size, about six miles 
from the mouth of the river, to the right, on which 
the Dutch formerly had a factory. Tanjong Pe- 
dada is a point to the left, about forty miles higher 
up, which is famous for being the resort of alliga- 
tors of an immense size. At this place, about 
twelve years ago, the commander of a timber ship 
from Pinang (Captain Peake), lost his life by these 
voracious animals. He was descending the river 
to meet Captain Lynch, who had just arrived for a 
cargo of timber for building his Majesty’s ship Ma- 
lacca, and the Honourable Company’s ship Inglis ; 
and he was in a small boat pulled by tm men. 
Two alligators of an immense size came off from 
the shore, where they had been lying in the mud, 
and with open mouth made for the canoe, which 
so alarmed the boat’s crew, that they all rushed to 
the opposite side, and upset the boat. The cap- 
tain and a few of the people were instantly devour- 
ed, and the others escaped on shore, and conveyed 
the melancholy tidings to the native uoquedah of 
the vessel, who proceeded with a party to the spot, 
and spent ,, three days in endeavouring to destroy 
these alligators. This man, who has been a writer 
in the custona-house department at Pinang many 
years, assured me, that the alligator was repeated- 

V 
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ly seen lying on the side of the river, with the legs 
of the unfortunate captain projecting from its 
mouth, during the tliree days that he was in pur- 
suit of him. About twenty miles beyond Tan- 
joiig Pedada, on a high bank on the right side, 
are the remains of a large fortification, well stock- 
aded with large trees ; and five niiles above this 
place, which is called the kubu, or fort, is Buantan, 
the former seat of government ; but there are now 
only a few miserable huts here. Beyond this, 
about ten miles, is the city of Siack, Sri Indrapura, 
situated on the sides of the river ; a large and po- 
pulous town, where the king resides. 

History . — Siack must have been a powerful 
kingdom about a century ago, if we credit the ac- 
counts of the large expeditions which are reported 
to have sailed from hence, and the conquests over 
the surrounding states. I shall not attempt, how- 
ever, to trace the history of this empire beyond the 
period when the Dutch influence commenced about 
90 years ago. The following sketch was tran- 
scribed from the personal communication of the 
four chiefs or datus who were assembled on board 
the Honourable Company’s brig Jessy, and the cor- 
rectness of the translation may be relied upon : — At 
the time of the. scat of the Siack government be- 
ing at Buantan, in the reign of Sultan Abdul 
Jalil Mahomed Shaw, the king’s two sons were 
named Rajah Buang and Rajah Alum. The for^ 
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itter was raised to the dignity of Jang de per tuan 
besar, and the other created Rajah Muda. These 
youths were of a quarrelsome disposition, and a 
Amtual jealousy and dislike was the consequence. 
After a very serious dispute with his younger bro- 
ther (whose part the king was disposed to espouse), 
Rajah Buang, to escape the effects of his father’s 
resentment, fled from the country, and became a 
daring pirate. After cruizing for some time with 
considerable success, and having collected many 
prows and adherents, he proceeded to' Malacca, 
then in the hands of the Dutch, and, in concert 
with that government, projected a scheme for pos- 
sessing himself of the country. With the aid of 
the Dutch, Siack was conquered, and his brother. 
Rajah Alum, fled. The king, his father, was now 
an old infirm man, and quite incapable of managing 
the government of the kingdom ; and Rajah Bu- 
ang accordingly took the reins into his own 
hands, and resided at Buantan. In consideration 
of the assistance rendered to him by the Dutch, he 
allowed them to establish a factory at Fulo Gun- 
tong, a small island a few miles up the river. Ra- 
jah Buang was of a restless disposition, and much 
addicted to piracy ; and about eight years after- 
the occupation of the island by the Dutch, he went 
on a piratical excursion. A few months afterwards 
he returned, and anchored his fleet, consisting of 
2d large vessels, close to the Dutch factory at Pulu' 
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Guntong. The unsuspicious Dutch paid him every 
respect on his return ; and the resident or com- 
mandant of the garrison received him and four 
chiefs who lapded from the vessels, with great at- 
tention. While sitting beside the Dutch resident. 
Rajah Buang drew his kris, and stabbed him to 
the heart ; and the chief officers who were in the 
room, but few in number, were mmdered with equal 
dispatch by the four datus who accompanied the 
king. This was the work of a moment ; and the 
crews of the vessels, who were ready to come on 
shore upon a given signal, rushed sword in hand 
amongst the Dutch garrison, and commenced a ge- 
neral massacre : 180 Dutchmen are said to have 
perished on this occasion. This event took place 
in the year of the Hejera 1150, which makes it up- 
wards of 80 years since the Dutch occupied the 
settlement. There is no doubt that the Dutch, 
by the severity of their measures and exactions, 
created a degree of disgust amongst all the people 
of Slack, and stimulated them to expel them in 
this summary way, by harsh and unjust proceed- 
ings. When Rajah Buang had thus succeeded in 
completely extirpating the Dutch in his country, 
he b^an to be apprehensive of an attack from 
Malacca, and in consequence, removed the seat of 
his government from Buantan to the city of Slack, 
Sri Indrapura, further up the river, where he 
strongly himself, and made preparatiam 
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for a vigorous and determined resistance. Rajah 
Alum, who had fled when Siack was conquered by 
his brother and the Dutch, established himself at 
Batubara ; and the Dutch government, wishing to 
retaliate the injuries they had sustained, and to 
dethrone Rajah Buang, sent a mission to Rajah 
Alum at Batubara, for the purpose of instigating 
him to attack his brother with their aid, and pro> 
posed to transfer the government to him. Rajah 
Alum, apprehending treachery, gave the ambassa- 
dor a most inhospitable reception, and barbarously 
murdered him and several of his followers. The 
ship returned to Malacca, and Rajah Alum after- 
wards made some overtures to the Dutch, which 
ended in his visiting Malacca, and in a perfect recon- 
ciliation. All necessary arrangements had been 
made for his attacking Siack with the aid of the 
Dutch, when news reached Malacca that Rajah 
Buang had died. On his death-bed he had en- 
joined his chiefs to transfer the government of the 
country to Rajah Alum ; but when he died, the 
datus destro3«ed the papers, and would not con- 
sent to Rajah Alum’s becoming their sovereign. 
Ri^h Ismael, son of Rajah Buang, was. now rais- 
ed to the throne. Rajah Alum’s son, who had re- 
mained in the country although his father fled, 
and was now become an enterprising youth, was 
elected panglima besar. The Dutch and Rajah 
Alum now attacked the country with one ship, 
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two brigs, three julong julong, and twenty penja- 
japs ; and after a blockade of three months, and a 
severe struggle, took possession of the kingdom, 
llajah Alum was now raised to the throne, and 
Rajah Ismael fled to Palembang, After govern- 
ing about two years. Rajah Alum became tired of 
conducting the details of state, and raised his son, 
the panglima besar, whose name was Mahomet 
Ally, to the throne, under the title of Sultan Ab- 
dul Jalil Maalum Shaw. Rajah Ismael became a 
desperate pirate, and was the terror of all the trad- 
ing vessels in the straits of Malacca for many 
years: his chief residence was Palembang; and 
after 22 years of successful piratical pursuits, he 
collected a large force, with 100 sail of vessel? of 
various sizes, conquered Siack in three days, and 
again resumed the sovereignty. After a short 
reign of three years he died, and his son. Rajah 
Jya Hiya, succeeded to the government, with the 
title of Sultan Ahmud Shaw. He reigned about 15 
years, when the government was usurped by Syed 
Ally his prime minister, Tuahko Long Putih, and 
the Tuanko Pangeran; and Syed Ally took the title 
of Sultan Abdul Jalil Shefudin. This chief also 
became tired of taking an active part in the govern- 
ment; and his son Ibrahim, the present chief, 
took the principal management about 12 years 
ago. The present king is styled Sultan Abdul 
Jalil Khalil-udin. Syed Akhil, who has been re- 
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siding sonic time at Palcmbang, and whose pre- 
tensions to the throne of Siack, it is said, tlie Ne- 
therlands government has some intentions of sup- 
porting, is the son of Rajah Musa, a descendant 
of Sultan Ahmud Shaw ; but he has no just claim 
whatever. Siack is no longer the powerful and 
independent state it was only 1 5 or 20 years ago, 
when it was a place of great trade. Vessels from 
Java, Borneo, Celebes, and other ports, used to re- 
sort to it in great numbers, and carry on a most ex- 
tensive commerce. The population of the kingdom, 
though still very large, has gradually declined and 
decreased by numerous emigrations ; and the com- 
merce has been almost, comparatively speaking, 
annihilated by a religious sect in the interior, call- 
ed the Rinchis, of whom I shall proceed to give a 
brief account. 

Rinchis . — The Rinchis are the chiefs of a reli- 
gious sect in the kingdom of Menangkabau, in 
the interior of Siack, who have been gradually ex- 
tending their power and influence during the last 
12 or 15 years. There are four chiefs, named Tu- 
anko Passman, Tuanko Malim Futih, Tuanko 
Fetilassan, and Tuanko Leban, besides another, 
who possesses a separate district, named Tuaqko 
Allang Panjang. They are most rigorous in pre- 
venting the consumption of opium; and punish 
with death all who are detected in this indul- 
gence. They prohibit coloured cloths of any dc- 
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scription from being worn, and allow only pure 
white. Seree, tobacco, and betel, articles in such 
general use in all Malayan countries, and consider* 
ed so essential to their comfort, are not permit-^ 
ted. Every man is obliged to shave his head, 
and wear a little topey or skull-cap. No man is 
permitted to converse with another’s wife ; and the 
women are obliged to cover their faces with a 
white cloth, leaving only two small holes for their 
eyes. 

Menangkabau Empire . — ^This celebrated and 
once powerful empire, whose sovereign was held in 
veneration by all the states in Sumatra,* is, like 


^ The first king of Menangkabau, according to the fabu- 
lous Malayan annals> was Sang Sapurba^ a descendant of the 
Macedonian hero Alexander the Greats or Rajah ' Sekaudu^ 
son of Rajah Darub of Rum. Sang Sapurba came from Pa- 
lembang, and going in search of a country^ he ascended the 
Siack river. The relation is as follows : — Sang Sapurba 
left Bentan ; and having sailed for a day and nighty arrived 
at Ruko, whence he proceeded to the point of Balang, and 
ascended the river Buantan, (Buantan was the former seat 
of government, a large and populous city),” where, it was 
reported, the country was extremely populous. When he 
jiad ascended far up the river, he arrived at Menangkabau. 
All the Menangkabaus were surprised at his appearance, 
and the splendour of his diadem ; and they all came to in- 
quire whence he |^e. As soon as they heard of his adven- 
tures, and that be was a descendant of Sultan Zulkameme, 
all the chief men of Menangkabau consulted about ap- 
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many other kingdoms which have risen to power 
and splendour, now disunited and partitioned into 
innumerable petty states, sometimes at war, and 
sometimes in friendly alliance with each other. 
The province in which the Rinchis reside is called 
Agum. The distance by water to their place of re- 
sidence from Siack, is seven days, and across the 
country three days’ journey. Tanah Datar is 
another province, of which Tuanko Seman is the 
chief. The capital town is Lintow, where the 
chief resides. Lebban is e large province, divided 
into innumerable petty commands. Tuanko Leb- 
ban is the chief. Allang Panjang is another large 
province, the chief of which bears the same name. 


pointing him rajah^ since they had none ; and after he had, 
as a condition, succeeded in destroying an immense snake 
which harrassed the country, he was unanimously elected 
rajah by the people of Buantan ; and of him are descend* 
ed all the generations of the rajahs of Pagaruyong. 

Sanghila Utama afterwards quitted Bentan, and found- 
ed the city of Singapura, situated on the southern eittre- 
mity of the Malayan peninsula. This event is supposed 
to have taken place a. d. 1160. 

The successors of Sang Nila Utamu were Paduku Sri 
Wikrama> Sri Kama Wikrama, and Sekandu Shah, who 
being driven out of Singapura (the present Sincapoo), by th^ 
Majapahit forces, afterwards established the city of Ma-^ 
lacca. His successor, Mahomed Shah, first embraced Ma? 
hofiietanism in the year 1276 .” — Malayan Annals, 

Vide Rafiles* Java, page 110, vol. 2d. 
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Peia Kumboo is said to be the largest and most 
populous province of the whole. 

The following were mentioned as some of the 
principal places and chiefs about half a month’s 
journey inland of Slack, viz. Kapunahan, Kamba, 
Tumosei Kanto, Ujong Batu, the chiefs of which 
are styled Jang de per tuan or his Majesty ; and 
they are represented to be popidous districts. Be- 
sides these, may be mentioned Batu gajah Dedap, 
Karikan, Kuban, Leantan, and Tandong, all im- 
der different rajahs. 

The above are the principal provinces and dis- 
tricts forming the great kingdom of Menangkabau. 
The chief town or capital of the Menangkabau em- 
pire, is, or was, Pagar Uyong, where the king used 
to reside. His Majesty was put to death many 
years ago by the Rinchis, and there is no king at 
present ; the power of these chiefs being predomi- 
nant. There is a communication with the Me- 
nangkabau states from Kampar, Reccan, Slack, 
and Indrigiri^ 

Hostilities ncith the Dutch . — ^There is a report 
that the Dutch from Padang, who have been fight- 
ing for some time past with the Rinchis, have es- 
tablished themselves at Semaboo, two days’ jour- 
ney inland of Padang, and are making rapid pro- 
gress in conquering the country. 

Former Commerce . — The Tuanko Pangiran 
says, that in former years, when thirty or forty 
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large Buggese prows, richly laden, used to come to 
Siack in a year, and many ships and brigs from 
Java, Coromandel, &c., the commerce was immense. 
He estimated the imports of salt at 1000 coyans 
a-year, or 2500 tons, 600 or 700 chests of raw 
silk, and 100 chests of opium. The export of gold 
was never less than three peculs weight in a year. 
The country still possesses the same resources as 
formerly ; but the internal disturbances have caused 
a temporary suspension of trade, which might, with 
some management and political interference, soon 
be restored again to its wonted activity and pro- 
sperity; and thousands of people, who are now 
groaning under the yoke of the most bitter t)Tanny, 
be restored to happiness and comfort. I only sug- 
gest this for consideration. There is no doubt 
that the trade of the interior might be drawn down 
to Siack again, which could not fail to be of im- 
mense advantage to Pinang. No doubt the Dutch 
have some deep scheme in attacking the Rinchis 
from Padang, and applying for a settlement at 
Siack. If they effect this, the whole country will 
be under their controul. I hope, however, the Bri- 
tish government will not be inattentive to its own 
interests, and support its just pretensions, founded 
upon the treaty of Colonel Farquhar, of 1818, 
which entirely precludes the Dutch from forming 
any settlement, or interfering in the internal ad- 
piinistration of the country. 
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Source of the River.— It has been a generally 
received opinion, that the three great rivers Siack, 
Indrigiri, and Jambi, are united at their sources. 
Tuauko Long, who has long been in the country, 
assured me that such is the case ; but the Tuanko 
Pangiran, whose information 1 should be dispos- 
ed to prefer, and several other people, mentioned 
that the river takes its rise a considerable distance 
from the foot of the mountains, and is formed of 
a collection of small streams and rivulets ; and 
which uniting, and being joined by other lai^er 
rivers in their progress towards the sea, forms 
one of the noblest rivers on the island for depth 
and safety. 

Sml and .AgricuMure.’-trThe banks of the Siack 
river, after passing Fulo Guntong, gradually rise, 
and the soil is a very rich black mould upon clay, 
the upper stratum of various degrees of depth, from 
one and a half to eight feet. There is an immense 
extent of excellent land, well adapted for the cul- 
tivation of paddy, pepper, sugar-cane, &c. At pre- 
sent, the cultivation of the two latter is limited to 
the consumption of the inhabitants of the country. 
The ladangs, or paddy plantations, are numerous 
all along the banks of the river. Gambir used to 
be cultivated to some extent ; and ships might be 
loaded with il^ if the natives had encouragement 
to give their attention to its culture, the soil being 
particidarly favourable. 
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Few countries can boast of such an 
extensive variety of excellent timber for sbip-build- 
ing, and other useful purposes, as Slack. The fol- 
lowing is a list of sixteen of the principal sorts, of 
which supplies to any extent might be procured upon 
very reasonable terms. Musters of all these were 
presented to me by the Tuanko Pangiran, and arc 
now in my possession : — Komodan, for ships’ knees ; 
Daru Daru, masts and chests ; Koras, ships’ tim- 
bers ; Giam, ships’ planks as good as teak ; Me- 
dang putih, ships’ and house planks ; Kulim, planks 
as timbers; Russa, ships’ planks; Perapo, house 
planks ; Medang kuning, ship or house planks ; 
Mirbow, ditto and furniture ; Serapat, ships’ 
masts ; Medang brawas, house planks ; Koras 
Kes4 ships’ timbers; Medang Kalaboo, ships’ 
planks ; Medang Pergura, ditto ; Arang, or ebony, 
for fiimiture, handles of swords, kris, &c. 

Towns and VtUages.-^^yt the Mandow river, 
which is one day’s sail from the town of Siack, 
there is a great number of people quite wild, who 
wear only the bark of trees, some of the webs of 
which are in my possession. In appearance these 
people resemble the Malays. 

Beycmd this is Sungei Kassip, also having 
many inhabitants ; and Sungei Perawang, with se- 
veral villages. The villages are on the Siack ri- 
ver. Beyond this are Kampong Tibbing Tingi, 
Melubbang, Penkambang, Siar, and Kampong Pa- 
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kanbaru ; to which placed vessels of considerable 
burden ascend. This is the principal mart in the 
country. Sungei Tappang Kanan, and numerous 
small villages ; after which comes Petupahan, a 
large and populous town, and a place of great trade 
with the natives of the interior. 

Distances . — From Siack to Pakanbaru is two 
days’ sail ; thence to Petupahan one day ; to Kantar, 
by land, two days ; to Padar Nonang, two days 
farther ; and from thence to Pagar Uyong, the 
former residence of the king of Menangkabau, 
three days. The country is studded with villages 
all the way. 

Boundary and Dominion.-^ThQ dominion of 
Siack nominally extends from Timian to Katu- 
mahan ; but the authority is only partially acknow* 
ledged at certain places, although all the principal 
states between these two ports have beea^at va- 
rious times reduced to submission. 

Government . government of Siack is at 
present in the hands of Sultan Abdul Jalil Kha- 
Ml-udin, whose ministers are the Tuanko Panglima 
besar, and four datus, named Sri Pakama Pajab, 
Sri Bijiwangsa, Maharajalela Muda, and- Tuan 
Imam. These chiefs, in conjunction with the king, 
decide all matters of importance relating to the go- 
vernment of the country. In most Malayan, as in 
European states, we find a certain number of cour- 
tiers round the chief, whose principal occupation is' 
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to foment disturbances, and endeavour to prejudice, 
by eveiy species of calumny and insinuation, others 
who attend quietly to the performance of their du- 
ties, and know nothing of the coiurt tricks. These 
sycophants ingratiate themselves into the favour 
and confidence of their chief, by the basest servility 
and duplicity. Their whole profession is intrigue, 
and a principal part of their duty is laying plots 
for the destruction of their rivals, who may be dis- 
tinguished for their talents and unostentatious vir- 
tues ; and by representing them perhaps as disaf- 
fected to the government. No service is too de-. 
grading to these wretches j no ends deemed illegal 
or improper for the attainment of their vile pur- 
poses. After having won the favour of their chief, 
and entwined themselves into his affairs, so that he 
cannot shake them off, however much he may have 
cause to alter his sentiments, by having casually 
detected their duplicity, they are the foremost to 
plot his destruction, to screen themselves from ex- 
posure, and the consequences of detected villainy. 
Syed Ally, the former king of Slack, was a man 
of this sort : he gained the favour and confidence 
ef the former king, whose prime minister he was ; 
•and was all the while plotting, and ultimately com- 
. pleted, his destruction. 

Revenws and Duties . — I really cannot pretend 
to give any satisfactory estimate of the revenues^ 
They must, however, be considerable; but as no 
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Reoaunts are kept, and certain persons are exempt, 
asin ot^er Malayan states, it is impossible to judge 
of the amount of duties, even if the quantity of 
goods imported and exported could be ascertained, 
nibich is impossible. 

The duties are <as follows 

Jmports.-rrrOa. opium, 20 dollars per chest ; salt, 
8 doU^s per coyan ; ditto, Java, 10 dollars per 
ditto; raw silk, 4 percent.; European and coast 
doths, 5 per cent. ; and merchandize, imported in 
junks of all sorts, 5 p^ cent. 

. JEaports.’—Gahru, 25 dollars per pecul ; wax, 
2 dollars per ditto; gambir, i dollar per ditto; 
fish-roes, dollars per 1000 ; salt-fish, 2 dollars 
per 1000 ; and sago, 8 dollars per coyan. 

All other artides are free of export or import 
duty. 

yegselg.TT-Th€xe are said to be about .400 prows 
of various descriptions emplc^red in trade, bdonging 
to Siack. The king has built, and is building, a 
great many new ones. The Arabs own many large 
tops; and there is a smaU brig or two owned by 
some of them. 

Gmmerce.-— Although the trade of Sia(^ has 
been ^ mderially circumscribed within the last 
fifteen years, there is still a very considerable com- 
merce; their ve^els proceeding with the produce 
of the country in great numbers, to JV^alacca and 
Singapore, and some few extending their voyage to 
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Pmang. The principal exports of the state are 
rattans, viz. jemang, batu and semamboo, dammar^ 
kayu lakar or dye-wood, ebony< agila wood, wax, 
ivory, silk cloths, camphor, telur trobo or fish-roes^ 
and gold. 

The imports of Siack may be enumerated as 
follows : — Coast cloths, consisting of chclopans, 
murehs, shecurtams, and other blue and white 
cloths ; kaih gajah, or coarse brown cloth ; kalamka- 
rics, chawals, Surat and Muchili Bundar chintzes ; 
European chintzes, and white cloths ; chindies, silk 
and cotton, taffaties, gold thread, raw silk, kasum- 
ba, ambalu, siam or gumlac, coarse plates and 
dishes, salt, quallics, coffee, iron, steel in bars and 
tubs, hoop iron, tobacco Java, blachang, pudi or 
precious stones from Ceylon and other places, for 
rings and ornaments ; gunpowder, tiii, musketSj 
swivels, and opium. 

21l».-^Tin.ore is found up the Mandow river ; 
but so little do the natives understand the process 
of smelting it, that they are obliged to import what 
they require for their own use from other countries. 

Wax . — The lebba, or bees -trees, are very abun- 
dant in the interior of Siack ; and the Tuanko 
Pangiran assured me, that 2000 peculs of bees- 
wax might be obtained in a year, under a good 
system of management. 

Arms . — The king of Siack has a great number 
of large iron and brass ordnance, and swivels innu- 


y. 
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inerable. The principal anns Used here, and at the 
other countries I visited, are as follows ; and I have 
joined them in this place to avoid repetition. The 
fire arms are — 

Lela and rantacka, or brass and iron swivels ; 
pemoras and pemoras nag^ blunderbusses ; se- 
tingar (Menangkabau matchlocks) ; snapang, mus- 
kets. 

Peresei is a shield ; sompit, a long hollow tube, 
for blowing small poisoned darts ; tomba and lim- 
bing, spears ; sindit, bawa, gula rambow, santiabu, 
tumbu lada, pisau rinchang mata, chcnangkas, pi- 
sau raut, lanchong, badik, boling, pedang, and la- 
ming, different sorts of. swords and knives ; and 
of the kris, the most in use arc intoalah lo sambi- 
lan, sepanah lo sambilan j and sepukar, kris pan- 
jang, or long swords of state, the sheaths and 
handles usually of beautifully wrought gold. 

Manufactures . — The gold and silk cloths of 
Siack have long been esteemed in the surrounding 
Malayan countries ; and large quantities are an- 
nually expmted from the country. Nothing can 
surpass the elegance and richness of some of these 
fabrics, wt$Ch are worn by the king and his family, 
and export^ for the wear of the chiefs in the ad- 
joining states. I shall proceed to give a brief de- 
scription of such as were purchased on account of 
government, many of which have never been seen 
before at Pinang. The chilari is a crimson colour- 
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fed silk scarf, five cubits long by one and a half 
wide, richly wrought with gold thread, wont some- 
times as a girdle by the king and chiefs, sind as a 
scarf thrown over the head or across the shoulder 
of the females of the richer class. 

Kaini Icpas or salindang, an cle^nt scarf of pur- 
ple silk, with a deep crimson border, vandyked 
with gold thread, the body of alternate square and 
Oval spots of gold thread. The length is five cu- 
bits, and breadth two. This is worn like the chi- 
lari, Salindang ayer mas, a splendid scarf of party 
coloured silk, with crimson border of the same. 
Salindang etam, a dark blue cotton cloth, of Euro- 
pean or Madras manufacture, richly stamped with 
gold flowers, and Vandyke border. This is worn 
as the others ; four cubits long, by two wide. Sa- 
lindang, a pui’ple scarf like the above. SaHndang 
pulangei, a cotton scarf, frequently worn as a tur- 
ban, and much prized in all Malayan countries. 
It is of a purple colour, and the ends of crimson, 
stamped with green, yellow, and other colours. 
Salindang unguh, a purple cotton scarf, dyed in 
the country, worn by the poorer classes. Besides' 
these may be mentioned the sarong or tartan silk 
petticoat, of which there is a vast variety of beau- 
tiful patterns. 

Serawal panjang, et long pantaloons of purple’ 
silk, richly wrought under the knee as far as the 
ancle, with gold thread. Serawal sitra, or beautiful 
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purple coloured silk breeches, reaching to the knee# 
and elegantly wrought with gold thread. 

Saputangan pulangei, or a handkerchief for the 
head, of a purple colour, with a fanciful border, 
curiously stamped. These are the favourite wear 
for the head, but expensive. 

Saputangan etam or dark blue handkerchief^ 
stamped like the salindang, with gold flowers. 

The women are the manufacturers of these 
cloths. There is no doubt tliat many of them 
might be successfully imitated in England, and 
the cotton cloths particularly, manufactured at very 
reduced prices. 'Fliese are articles in constant de- 
mand in most of the Malayan states ; and exten- 
sive sales might be made, provided due atteiition 
were given to the patterns and dimensions. Many 
imitations, however, in England, of Indian manufac- 
tures, have failed lately, from a want of due care in 
these respects; the Malays being particular in 
having the cloths of an exact length and breadth. 

The authority of Siack extends to Tanjong 
Eatumahan near Rhio, between which are the 
following places : — 

. Rantow, under a datu, a great place for sago. 

Serapong, containing 300 inhabitants, under a 
pungulu. The produce sago. 

Kampar, Jang dc per tuan, a place of very con- 
siderable trade at present, many vessels from Sin- 
gapore proceeding there for rattans, &c. 
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Mirba, under a pungulu, having 100 inhabit* 
ants. Produce sago. 

Katumahan, also under a pungulu, and 200 
people reside there. 

Then comes Indragiri, under the sultan of Lin- 
gin. Little comparatively is known of this river, 
except that it is reported to be navigable for ves- 
sels of considerable burden ; and the country is 
stated to be populous. The before-mentioned 
places, however, being beyond the limits of my 
inquiries, I shall not attempt to describe them 
more particularly at present, although I procured 
all the information at Siack regarding them that 
was attainable. 

The government may be assured, that nothing 
in the tbregoing report has been stated without 
due inquiry and sufficient authority ; and I lost no 
opportunity of ascertaining any points on which I 
felt a doubt to exist, before 1 ventured to include 
them in this history ; or where any doubts still re- 
main, I have noticed them. I rely, therefore, on 
the candour of government, to excuse any involun? 
tary errors. 
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No. 1. 


To R. IBBETSON, Esq. 


Sir, 


The honourable the governor in council having 
resolved to employ your services on a mission of a highly 
confidential and important nature, I am directed to ad* 
vise you thereof without delay, and to communicate the 
nature of the service on which you are about to proceed, 
as well as the detailed instructions which must guide 
your conduct and proceedings throughout the progress 
of it. 

2. It has for some time past been an object of anxious 
consideration with government to adopt some moderate 
and consistent plan for improving our relations with the 
eastern coast of Sumatra, and for extending by that 
means, if possible, our intercourse with the countries in 
the interior, which are reported to be highly flourish, 
ing. The views of this government have been often di- 
rected to this important object. Mr John Scott was dc- 
puted to Siack so early as June 1806 ; Mr F. Garling in 
April 1807 ; and again Mr F. Lynch in July 1808 ; but 
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although the report of^the last individual much extended 
our geographical information respecting that coast (as may 
be seen by the valuable additions to the last edition of 
Marsden’s Sumatra), and determined particularly the 
Slack river to be navigable to a great extent for vessels of 
considerable burden ; yet the moral condition of the 
chiefs and people has been represented to be so hostile to 
friendly relations, from their universal attachment to piracy, 
and the mischievous effects of anarchy and misrule, that 
no reasonable ground has existed for establishing a closer 
and more secure commercial intercourse between this 
island and the numerous ports which line the eastern 
coast. 

3. Of late, however, many circumstances have occurred 
to render the attempt to accomplish such an object more 
inviting, as well as its policy more important and desir- 
able. We have concluded a^commercial treaty with the 
most powerful chief on that coast, the rajah of Siack, who 
received our negociator in 1818, with every demonstra- 
tion of respect, and of a desire to improve his connection 
with the British government. We have received the au- 
thority of the supreme government, even to form a Bri- 
tish establishment at Siack, should it appear to this go- 
vernment to be expedient ; and three cliiefs on that coast, 
the rajahs of Delli, Sherdang, and Assahan, have lately 
opened a correspondence with the governor, that indicates 
some desire of improving their relations with this govern- 
ment ; and lastly, the Netherlands government have oc- 
cupied Rhio, Malacca, and Padang ; and tlieir efforts to 
divert to those ports the greatest portion of the trade of 
Sumatra, can only be frustrated by our reminding the 
native chiefs of the more liberal and reciprocally benefi- 
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cial course of measures pursued oy the British govern- 
ment. 

4. Without the danger, therefore, of embarrassing 
ourselves with the disputes of any of the native chiefs, 
the honourable the governor in council considers that 
the time has arrived when we may endeavour to procure 
a more extensive and intimate knowledge of the ports and 
people in this neighbourhood, and even to derive, by a 
judicious course of measures, some permanent commercial 
advantages for this establishment. It is for this purpose 
you have been selected ; and the governor in council 
confides for a favourable and gratifying result, in his 
knowledge of your qualifications of integrity, temper, ex- 
perience, and knowledge of the Malay language. As the 
agent of this government on the present occasion, your 
attention will be devoted to a visit of the whole of the 
eastern coast of Sumatra, from Jambi to Tamiang, in or- 
der to execute the following objects 

1. To coast the shores, and ascertain as far as possible 
their character and navigation, commencing at the river 
Jambi, the southernmost place and port. 

2. To visit each port or place of any consequence on 
the coast ; collect the best information on tlie spot concern- 
ing its natural, commercial, and political advantages ; the 
extent and nature of its resources, productions, imports, 
and exports ; the precise nature of the revenue, and au- 
thority of its government; the number, character, and 
principal occupations of its inhabitants ; the principal ar- 
ticles forming its staples, as well as those of foreign com- 
merce in demand there ; the nature and extent of its in- 
tercourse with the countries in the interior (especially 
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Menangkabau) ; anciTvcry attainable information respect- 
ing the character, pursuits, and wants of the inhabitants 
of the interior countries. 

3. To wait on every respectable chief on that coast, and 
ascertain as far as possible his character and habits, and 
the nature and extent of his jurisdiction ; apprize him of 
the sincere desire of this government to establish a friend- 
ly and mutually beneficial commercial intercourse between 
this island and his state, and of the anxious wish and de- 
sire of this government to suppress and discourage the 
scandalous system of piracy ; and further, invite him, by 
every consistent inducement, to join this government in 
accomplishing these desirable objects. 

4. To endeavour to persuade each chief on that coast, 
of the advantage and policy of fixing a regular and mo- 
derate rate of duties to be levied on the commerce of his 
port, instead of the existing mischievous system of arbi- 
trary duties and presents in kind, exacted from traders 
and commanders of vessels ; with this view to obtain, if 
possible, a document under the hand and seal of each 
chief, and those of his principal nobles, stipulating that 
the subjects of the British government who resort to his 
port, shall in future pay customs, duties, and all other 
charges, according to a fixed and stated rate, in the same 
manner as his own subjects and all other persons visit- 
ing this port are required to pay ; and that they shall be 
permitted to go to whatever part of his dominions they 
think proper, either to buy or sell, in person or by their 
agents, at any time ; and that they are on no account to 
be stopped, molested, or oppressed, while so engaged, 
and demeaning themselves peaceably. The chiefs may 
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be apprized, that similar immunitiel'have always been af- 
forded at this island to the merchants and mariners be- 
longing to their respective dominions. 

5. To visit every river on that coast ; ascend, and as- 
certain, as far as possible, its course and navigation ; the 
extent and nature of the trade it conveys from and to the 
interior ; and the situation and character of the places to 
which such is carried. 

6. The honourable the governor deems it advisable 
to caution you particularly not to involve yourself in any 
disputes which may subsist between the different native 
chiefs, nor to pursue any measures of a political tendency, 
or calculated to interfere with the Netherlandish authori- 
ties, particularly as far as concerns the subjects and do- 
minions of the sultan of Palembang. The principal ob- 
jects of your mission, in fact, are as follows, viz. 

First and chiejly. To obtain, by means of a respon- 
sible and accredited agent, an authentic, exact, and un- 
biassed account of the resources and condition of the dif- 
ferent states on the eastern coast of Sumatra. 

Secondly^ To prevent Malacca and Rhio from engross- 
ing the trade hitherto flowing from Siack and the eastern 
coast to this port. 

Thirdly j To ascertain if it be practicable, as supposed 
by many, to bring down again to the eastern side of Su- 
matra, the trade from Menangkabau, and the reputed 
flourishing countries in the interior ; it being certain that 
the course of that trade flowed through the large rivers 
of Siack, Indragiri, &c., before it was diverted to the 
Dutch settlement of Padang and the west coast. And, 

Lastly^ To collect every information respecting the 
productions of the interioi*^ countries, said to abound with 
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gold mines; and also respecting the extent and nature 
of the navigation of the three large rivers of Siack, In- 
dragiri, and Jambi, said by the natives to communicate 
with each other in the centre of Sumatra. 

6. To enable you to convey, in return, to the native 
chiefs and people, every useful information regarding this 
Settlement. You will be furnished, in a simple and com- 
pendious form, with a price current of this market, and a 
statement exhibiting the duties levied here, the time and 
nature of the demand at this port for Malay produce ; and 
the description of the principal European and Indian ma- 
nufactures procurable here. 

7. Copies of this document will be furnished to you in 
the Malayan language ; and further copies, if necessary, 
can be made by yourself, for the purpose of being left at 
every place you may visit, as it will communicate much 
useful information in the most satisfactory and popular 
manner, to the native chiefs and traders, and conduce, 
more expeditiously than any commercial treaty, to pro- 
mote a beneficial intercourse between us, by showing the 
chiefs at once that it is their interest to accept our invi- 
tation. 

8. The accompanying paper contains a list of the 
names of some of the ports and places on the eastern coast, 
and of the principal articles imported and exported to and 
from the same. An inspection of it will show this trade to' 
be of considerable value and importance. 

9. It may be necessary to apprize you, that the domi- 
nions of Siack are reported to extend from Tamiang, 
its northernmost port, to Rantau, a place opposite to the 
island of Lingin ; but it is much divided by the independ- 
ent authority of numerous petty chiefs, with most of 
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ivhom it will be expedient for you to communicate. The 
country between Rantau and Jambi is said to be subject 
to the rajah of Lingin; and the governor in council 
should certainly be reluctant to depute an agent from 
this government, t6 any part of the dominions of that 
chief, did he not feel assured, that the objects of such a 
mission being purely commercial, its friendly visit cannot 
by any means clash against the political powers of any 
neighbouring British government. You will therefore 
not fail to keep this feeling in your mind, in executing 
such objects as your mission may call for in that quarter. 

10. The allowances that will be granted to you during 
your employment in th6 present service, as well as the 
arrangements that will be made for the conduct of your 
local duties while absent, will be communicated to you in 
another letter. 

J 1, The honourable the governor in council has deter- 
mined to avail himself of the scientific knowledge and pe- 
culiar talents of Lieutenant Crooke, of the 20th regiment, 
by providing you with their application ; and he has been 
accordingly appointed assistant and surveyor to the mis- 
sion, on a personal salary of 200 dollars per month. 
Lieutenant Crooke has been advised of this appointment, 
and desired to refer to you for all further instructions 
connected with the objects of your mission. 

12. In addition to the objects before enumerated, your 
attention must also be directed to collect every possible 
information with respect to the natural history and anti- 
quities of the countries you may visit ; the state of their 
soil, and the nature and extent of its cultivation ; the cus- 
toms or taxes levied ; and the principal arts practised by 
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the inhabitants ; and you will make It a point to procure, 
by purchase or otherwise, and bring back with you from 
each place you visit, specimens of every manufacture or 
work of art which may be worthy of remark on account 
of the skill of the natives, and rareness or excellence of 
the materials. A variety of drugs and medicinal herbs 
arc imported from these countries; and a knowledge 
of their qualities, as well as a collection of any particu- 
larly useful or rare, may be an object worthy of your at- 
tention. 

13. You are particularly instructed to keep the go- 
vernment regularly informed of the progress of the mis- 
sion, by taking every opportunity of forwarding reports 
by vessels and small craft bound to this port. With this 
view you should keep a regular and accurate diary of 
your proceedings, and forward a transcript of the same 
to the latest period, by each opportunity. These reports 
will be delivered back on your return, to enable you to 
prepare a correct and complete account of the proceed- 
ings of the mission. 

14. You should desire Lieutenant Crooke to furnish 
himself with such mathematical instruments (thermome- 
ter, chronometer, sextant, and theodolite), as may be jjro- 
curable here ; and while your attention is devoted to the 
government, population, manners, productions, and com- 
merce of the countries you visit, that of your assistant 
and surveyor should be directed to keep a meteorological 
and topooTapliical diary, and collect information oh the 
climate, geography, topography, and military establish- 
ments, if any, as well as to ascertain the military advan- 
tages in poinfof situation and defence, of the dilferent 
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harbours and maritime ports, and the best means of sc- 
curing the navigation of the larger rivers. The governor 
in council cannot expect that Lieutenant Crooke can have 
time or opportunity to make an actual survey of the 
countries visited ; but he has no doubt that his talents 
will qualify him to form a map of the country, and chart 
of the coast, sufficient to promote the interests of geogra- 
phy, although not perhaps exactly calculated for the pur- 
pose of the navigator, by defining the latitude and lon- 
gitude of the different places at which the mission touches, 
with their relative position and distance. 

15. You will be allowed to draw for the sum of 1000 
dollars, to provide for such contingencies as may arise in 
the course of the mission ; and are desired to transmit a 
a list of such articles of European manufacture as you 
may corijceive to be requisite, as presents to the different 
native chiefs you may visit; and. among the presents, you 
should prefer chiefly English broad-cloth, chintzes, cot- 
tons, and muslins, in order to give the chiefs and people 
a taste for our manufactures. Scientific and mathemati- 
cal instruments should also be chosen ; books with plates, 
particularly Horsburgh’s and Dalrymple’s charts of the 
straits of Malacca, together with Testaments and reli- 
gious tracts in the Malayan language, and any other 
books or works calculated to promote useful knowledge, 
and diffuse geographical information among the natives. 
You will keep a regular and separate account of the ap- 
propriation of the cash, and the distribution of the pre- 
sents, as well as of any returns that, agreeably to Malay 
custom, may be made. Your own personal expences on 
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account of the mission will be defrayed on your return, 
at the public expence. 

16. The honourable the governor in council is pleased 
to desire that you will obtain the services of a native 
pilot, acquainted with the navigation of the eastern coast 
of Sumatra, a copying clerk, two Peons and a Malay 
Moonshce ; and you will also be furnished with a suitable 
tent and two lascars from the magazine. 

17. The necessary instructions have also been given 
for preparing a military escort from the 20th regiment, 
consisting of one havildar, two naicks, and 16 sepoys, all 
Mussulmen, and a portion selected from such as were 
formerly trained to the exercise of great guns. The re- 
quisite supplies of ammunition and provisions calculated 
for a consumption of three months, for the whole of the 
natives attached to the mission, will also be embarked. 

18. The governor in council desires me particularly to 
caution you and Lieutenant Crooke not to allow a san- 
guine zeal and ardour to mislead you into an error which 
has been very prevalent, and productive of great inconve- 
nience, viz. the formation of voluminous reports, and 
magnified tables of calculations, founded on loose informa- 
tion and insufficient data. You will best exhibit your 
intelligence, zeal, and diligence, in collecting as numerous 
a list of facts as possible, and in recording those facts in 
your diaries in the most simple language ; so that the 
supreme authorities may have the opportunity, as well as 
this government, of forming their own conclusions from 
them. -As a guide particularly to yourself and Lieute- 
nant Crooke, the governor in council has prepared the 
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^i^boin^ianyiiig list of queries and memoranda, which I 
am desired to inclose, with a request that the same may 
form a portion of your respective inquiries and obser* 
vations. 


I am, Sib, 

Your most obedient Servfuit, 

(Signed) W. A. Clublisy, 

Secretary to Government.' 

Fori Cornxvallit^ \^th May 1820 . 


(True Copy.) 

(Signed) W. S. Cbacboft,- 

Acting Secretary to Govenunenb' 




Memoranda relating to the Prineipal Heads Inquiry and 
Observation required of Mr Ibhetson. 


GOVERNMENT AND POPULATION. 

Pkesent government and religion of each state, and 
under what description of principal officers, foreign and 
native ? 

Character, personal appearance, habits, history of the 
chief and his principal officers, whether addicted to piracy 
and war, or to commerce, and the quiet pursuits of life? 

The computed amount and nature of the revenues of 
each chief? 

Influence of Europeans on the chief and his officers, as 
to their buildings, style of living, dress or habits, &c. 

Disposition towards the English ? 

General opinions and prejudieps ? 

Manners of the people, quiet and temperate, or disso- 
lute, in the state generally ; what degree of intercourse 
with people of other countries, and its results and eflects? 

Are intoxicating liquors much drank, or opium or 
other inebriating substances much used ? 

Comparative comforts and condition generally of chiefs 
and people ; how is wealth spent, used, or amassed, by 
each? 

Names of the principal chiefs of each state ; where re- 
rident, and in what circumstances , generally ? 
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Nature of the buildings of each class respectively, as to 
materials, durability, situation, and comfort, &c. ? 

Number and account of places of worship, if any ? 

Form, quantity, and materials, of the clothing of the 
natives ; and how does difference of rank show itself? 

Nature of the equipages or conveniences of carriage 
among each class in the interior, and what facility of pror 
poring horses, bearers, &c. ? 

Disposition of the natives to labour ; what share, great- 
er or less, do the women take in it ; and by what age are 
either sex incapacitated for their employment P 

Emigration or settling of strangers ; to what extent, 
and where or whence ? 

What factories, public or private ; where situated ; and 
for what manufacture or commodities? 

Ascertain the nature and extent of the jurisdiction of 
each chief ; whether his authority is well established, and 
exercised with wisdom and mildness; and whether the 
appearance of his country in general is flourishing, and 
the habits of his people contented and industrious. 

Do any means suggest themselves for the improvement 
pf the comforts or cpn’Sitipn of any class, which would 
prove receptable ? 

Present state of useful knowledge in each state, and the 
(disposition of the natives to receive instruction ? 

What general facilities afforded to procure such ? 

Estimated number of Chinese, Chuliahs, and Buggese ; 
where chiefly found in each state ; their cpnnection with 
the arts and manufactures ? 

Islamism how far supposed on the decrease or increasC| 
and from what apparent causes ? 
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Are natives professing Christianity in any number in 
the district ; in ivhat circumstances^ and bow employed ? 

Prevalency of diseases generally ; by what, directly or 
indirectly, brought on, and in what degree fatal ? 

Prevalency of the small-pox, and practice of vaccination 
cither received or known ? 

Degree of mortality in each state; where least and 
greatest, and from what apparent causes ? 

Slaves, their kind and condition, and selling or buying 
of children ; under what circumstances practised ; to what 
extent; and whence procured. 

The practice of cannibalism, if prevalent in any dis- 
trict ; to what extent, and where ? 

Names of chiefs of each town, known for their talents, 
wealth, or respectability ? 

MANUFACTUBES AND TRADE. 

What are the staple manufactures of the state, and 
where principally established, under any of the following 
heads 

1. Articles of clothing, &c. ; as silks, muslins, gauzes, 

. cloths, &c. 

S. Household goods; as earthen-ware, metals, hard- 
ware, mats, rope, &c. 

3. Articles of food, &c. as sugar, salt, saltpetre, salt- 

fish, and roes, &c. 

4. Of dyes, as indigo, &c. 

Nature and progress of each respectively ? 

What other articles of any kind, and particularly such 
as may employ the commerce of this port, are manu- 
factured ? 
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What are the principal objects of the internal trade of 
the district ? 

What are the exports of the state, raw and manufac- 
tured ; the ports whither principally exported, and to 
what extent ? 

What articles, raw or manufactured, are imported ; 
whence, and to what number ; and are they for the con- 
sumption of the district, or for re-exportation ? 

What fisheries, &c. are there, which afford employment 
to any considerable numberifcf natives. 

Description of vessels and boats employed in internal 
navigation, &c. ; their load, for what commodities employ- 
ed, and to and from what places conveyed ? 

What is the proportional value of the exports and im- 
ports ; and is the trade of the state increasing or not ; 
and how far capable of extension ? 

What are the principal sources of subsistence of the 
state ; and are the bulk of the people usually supported 
from its own produce ? 

What articles of commerce have considerably risen or 
fallen in price within the last 10 or 20 years, and from 
what causes ? 

A price current of the usual value of the necessariei^ of 
life, and of the principal articles of foreign and domestic 
trade. 

Account, local names, and variations of the scales of 
different measures and weights, compared with the scales 
in use at Pinang ; and what local rules obtain regarding 
their application ? 

What is the number of prows and other vessels em- 
ployed in the foreign trade ? 

What is the estimated quantity of produce brought to 
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Pinang; and every inforniation respecting the nature and 
extent of the commerce carried on between each port and 
this island? 

What are the principal articles of European and In- 
dian manufactures in demand at each port ? 

What are the specific duties or customs levied at each 
port ; whether presents arc made to the chief, or a rate 
fixed ? If the latter, an authentic list of the duties should 
be procured. 

What are the internal t^es or imports, and particu- 
larly what arc charged at the Quallas, or mouths of rivers; 
and what embarrassments are thrown against the naviga- 
tion of the rivers ? 

What languages and dialects are spoken and under- 
stood, and where and among whom severally prevailing 
in each state ? 

State of literature, and what its signs, as so considered 
by the natives ? 

What knowledge of astronomy, physics, law, medicine, 
&c., and where obtained ? 

Astrology, magic, witchcraft, &c. to what extent prac- 
tised, and how far yielding to enlightening knowledge ? 

HISTORY, &c. 

In what records are the earliest accounts of each state, 
and how far deserving of credit ? 

Ancient extent of the state, and ancient divisions ; and 
how far still preserved locally. 

Who are the supposed aborigines of the country, and 
what traditions are known of them ? 
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By what chiefs originally possessed, and what is re- 
corded of them ? 

When did the government assume a regular shape, 
and through whom ? 

What accounts exist of the chiefs and of their succes- 
sive dynasties, and of the state of the country under them ? 

At what period was the country Invaded or possessed 
by foreigners ; and when, and under what circumstances, 
did they come ? 

What emigrations of the ffeople are on record ? 

What were the former relations with the kingdom of 
Menangkabau ; and what records or traditions exist of 
the ancient power and authority of that state ? 

At what periods, whence, and under what circumstances, 
have Europeans visited the country ? 

AGRICULTURE, HUSBANDRY, &c. 

Nature and name of the prevailing soils (surface and 
subsoil) of each state, and their general extent, depth, 
and quality ? 

In what degree severally productive or otherwise ; how 
are they usually occupied, and for what productions best 
suited? 

Quantity of water or waste ? 

Effect of inundation or rain ? 

How wooded ; and size, quality, and name of fruit or 
other useful and rare trees ? 

General system of husbandry, in preparing land for 
culture? 

What are the different agricultural implements in use, 
how far fitted for the purpose, and what is their cost? 
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What are their principal crops and their seasons of 
harvest ? 

What crops of small and inferior grmns, and of roots, 
pulse, &c. are raised P 

What vegetables and other esculent, not indigenous, 
are cultivated, and what is the produce ? 

Is land anywhere appropriated for grazing ? 

What inferior live stock are reared, as poultry, geese, 
&c. ; with what success, and for what market, if any ? 

The following queries nAy be applicable, in a more or 
less degree, to the difiFerent articles of Malay agri- 
culture and produce, viz. paddy, pepper, tobacco, 
hemp, cotton, spices, teak, rattans, betel-nut, &c. 

Where cultivated, to what extent, and of what impor- 
tance to the state, its varieties, and their local names ? 

In what soil, or under what circumstances, does it thrive 
best ? 

Doth it require land exclusively for its cultivation, or 
soon exhausts it by successive crops, and what kind of 
manure and tilth is given ? 

How is the seed prepared for propagating, when sown, 
and how ? 

Much or little after culture required or given ? 

Are the crops much liable to injury of any kind, or to 
disease from mildew, &c. ? 

When does the seed vegetate and ripen for the sickle 
or farnier ; is the product usually abundant or scanty, fine 
or coarse ; and what is the usual produce per acre or 
orlong ? 

How many crops are produced annually of the article ; 
at what seasons reaped or gathered ; and which keeps best, 
or is niost profitable ? 
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Mode of gathering, cleaning, and preserving pepper, 
betel-nut, cotton, tobacco, &c. and spices, if any; and 
what are the average prices per pecul of such commo- 
dities ? 

Extent and nature of lands bearing rattans ; mode of 
collecting them ; quantity, quality, and average price of 
the same ? 

Extent and nature of teak and other forests ; quantity 
and quality of that and other valuable timbers, and ave- 
rage prices of the same ? 

Is the produce of the grain for the consumption of the 
state, and sufficient for it, or for exportation, and where 
to? 

Does the husbandry of the state appear to be in a 
course of progressive approvement. Estimated proportion 
of land in the state under tillage and waste ? 

NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 

Names, local as well as European, of the different kinds 
of animals which are uncommon or peculiar to the coun- 
try ; their characteristic marks, and peculiarities as to age, 
size, habits, qualities, or uses, &c. 

What animals particularly abound or infest the coun- 
try or towns, hurt the crops, are ferocious, or otherwise 
injurious ? 

What are the birds common to the state, or rare or 
remarkable for their song, plumage, habits, use for 
food, &c. ? 

Species of fish usually found on the coast, or in parti- 
cular rivers, tanks, &c. 

Is the supply various, abundant, and good for food; of 
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what kind and size, and their season of perfection ; how 
caught and preserved, and to what market sent ? • 

Names of plants spontaneously produced, whose fruit, 
juice, flower, stems, or roots, are articles of diet, or of the 
materia medica^ or applied to domestic uses and the arts 
of dyeing, &c. ? 

What are the chief mineral productions or fossils, and 
especially what gold, silver, tin, or other mines exist, to 
whom belon^ng, how far productive, and how and to 
what extent worked ? 

Are there in the district any figured stones, buildings, 
ruins, &c. having any impressions, or otherwise objects of 
curiosity or veneration ? 

Mr Ibbetson will of course see the necessity of apply- 
ing the above queries and observations by slow degrees, 
and with extreme caution and discrimination ; so that on 
the one hand he may not be deceived by putting leading 
questions to the natives, or on the other, lead them to 
distrust the objects of the mission and views of the British 
government. 


(Signed) W. E. Phillips. 
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Memoranda relating to ilie Principal Heads of Inquiry' 
and Observation required of Lieutenant Crooke. 


METEOEOLOGY, &c. 

1. Duration of the seasons respectively, and how dis-f 
tinguished by natives ? 

2. Estimated quantity of rain at particular sei^sons ? 

3. What winds are prevalent at each season respec-* 
tively ; their nature and influence on the country and na- 
vigation of the coast ; and are they very variable ? 

4. RaiAs at what period, their force, effects^ and du-^ 
ration ? 

5. Dews, when and in what quantity, and their efiects 
when very great ? 

6. Prevalency of fogs, mists or of mirage, or decep- 
tious appearance of water, 

7. What earthquakes or natural phenomena are on re- 
cord, and of what frequency ? 

8. What record of othe^ extraordinary phenomena, of 
any particular famine, hurricane, pestilence, draught, hot 
wind, &c. and excess or deficiency of rain, winds, mois- 
ture, heat, &c. ? 

9. Daily temperature and appearance of the atmo- 
sphere to be observed and noted. 

GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 

1. Generd form of each country, and how far compact 
and advantageous, or otherwise R 
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% Boundaries^ how far clearly defined^ and whether 
natural or artificial ? 

3. Estimated length and width in extremes ? 

4. Face of each country generally, whether plain, 
hilly, jungle, cultivated, waste, or diversified by rivers, 
marshes, &c. ? 

5. Name and situation of each town, port, and village, 
as far as can be attainable ; their relative position and 
distance ? 

6. Estimated number of houses in each town or port of 
any note ? 

7. Estimated number of residents in each town or 
port of any consequence, and the proportion between fo- 
reigners and natives ? 

8. Account of bridges, &c. if any, where, and of what 
constructed, and present condition ? 

9. Account of roads and passes to the interior, their 
situation, state, and estimated extent ? 

10. Census of houses and people, when and to what 
extent ever effected through the chief or otherwise, and 
with what results ? 

11. General height, complexion, and form of the na- 
^yjs of each state, their habits and strength of body, and 

cteristic features of the principal classes ? 

What is the healthiest part of each state, or what 
spot is absolutely unhealthy ; and kind of soil, or local 
causes of such circumstances ? 

13. What are generally the natural vegetable produc- 
tions of the waste lands, sand, hills, See. 

14. What forests or woods exist in each state, and 
their situation, extent, and state ? 

15. Situation and account of any mineral and other 
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springs, and for what remarkable or useful, medicinally 
or otherwise ? 

16. At what depth may water be found in different 
parts of each state, and of what quality ? 

17. What mountains exist in each state, their com- 
puted height, situation, and state ? 

18. General course of mountains in height and di- 
rection ? 

MH.ITARY OBJECTS, &c. 

1. The nature and extent of the military and naval 
establishments, if any, of each state, and their numerical 
Ibree ? 

S. What is the military turn or reputation of the 
natives ? 

3. The military advantages, in point of situation and 
defence, of the different harbours and maritime ports ? 

4. Situation, state, and history, of any old or modern 
fortifications ? 

5. The customs prevailing respecting the mode of 
warfare ? 

6. Nature of the arms, or offensive and defensive wea- 
pons in use ; and influence of Europeans on the 

as to their military buildings, arms, &c. and practice of 
war ? 

7. Eligible sites for the formation of British ports or 
factories for securing the navigation of the large rivers, 
for effecting the siijipression of piracy on any particular 
coast, or for fixing a secure commercial residence at any 
port or town of* note ? 
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HYDROGRAPHY, Ac. 

I. Extent and nature of the sea coast ; its bays, 
creeks, &c. ? 

Account of its tides, soundings, &c. ? 

3. Of its rocks, shoals, lands, shallows. See. ? 

4 . Of its head-lands, points, harbours, and distance 
and bearing of one part from another, as far as can be 
ascertained ? 

5. The magnetic variation and astronomical observa- 
tions, fixing the latitude and longitude of each place 
visited by the mission ? 

6. Description of each river according to its relative 
size and importance ? 

7 . Which have their origin in the district, and whence ? 

8. General course in length and direction ? 

9. Extreme breadths and depths in the dry and rainy 
seasons, and how far fordable at each period, and for 
what vessels or boats navigable ? 

10. How far liable to alter in its course at different 
seasons, and what changes has it undergone in former 
periods, and from what supposed causes ? 

II. Encroachments of the river, regular and gi-adual, 
or sudden and uncertain as to place ? 

12. Where do any streams not perennial appear, what 
is their size, and for what period do they flow ? 

13. Islands, rocks, and sand-banks, in what part of the 
river ? 

14. Rivers, by what description or local denomination 
known among the natives, and in what respect not corre- 
sponding with its delineation and name in English maps ? 

2 B 
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15. Length and period of their inundations ? 

16. What dry beds of rivers are discoverable, and 
what is known of them ? 

17. Names of the several streams in every part of their 
course ; in what instances docs the local nomenclature of 
rivers differ, and to what extent ? 

18. State of inland navigation generally, and how far 
advantageous to the country, or further required. 

19. Extent, situation, and nature of any lakes, with 
what rivers connected ? 

20. Extent of any marslies; with what productions 
covered ; and how occupied, or of what use ? 

Lieutenant Crooke will of course see the necessity of 
applying the above queries and observations by slow de- 
grees, and with extreme caution and discrimination, so 
that on one hand he may not be deceived by putting- 
leading questions to the natives ; or on the other, lead 
them to distrust the objecj; of the mission, and views of 
the British government. 

(Signed) W. E. Phillips. 


( True Copy-) 

(Signed) W. S. Craciioet, 

Acting Secretary to Governniont. 



To W. A. CLUBLEY, Esq. 


Secretary to Government. 


SlK, 


I DO mysfelf the honour to send yoti a sketch 
of the river Jambi, together with the subjoined topogra- 
phical account of that state, and of Assahan and Delli ; 
and I beg you will do me the lavour, in laying them be- 
fore the honourable the governor in council, to tender my 
assurance that I have exerted myself to render them as 
complete and perfect as my ability, and the means and 
opportunities available by me, would allow. 

The mission having entered the Kwalla Nior, the west- 
ern branch of the Jambi, on the 25th June, arrived in 
the neighbourhood of the town of Jambi on the July ; 
and beginning to descend the river on the 13th, it finally 
quitted it on the 18th July. During its stay it did not 
reside at the town, the low state of the river preventing 
the vessel from ascending much beyond three small 
islands, distant about two miles below it. This circum- 
stance tending to restrict a free intercourse with the chief’s 
and people, was in some degree a bar to observation and 
inquiry, and, added to the general ignorance of all classes^ 
rendered the acquisition of information a tedious and dif. 
ficult matter. 
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From Jambi (Mr Ibbctsoo’s ill health requiring medi- 
cal aid, and incapacitating it for pursuing its objects), the 
mission proceeded to Singapore, where it arrived on the 
2Sd July. Sailing thence on the 10th August, it shaped 
its course towards the river of Siack ; but was prevented 
from visiting that state, by a return of Mr Ibbetson's in- 
disposition. The places afterwards visited were the rivers 
of Assahan and Delli. It ascended the former on the 22d 
August, and quitted it on the 23d ; and after watering 
at Fulo Verallah, it arrived at the latter on the 29th, and 
leaving it on the 31st August, returned to this presidency 
on the 4th September. The time employed on these 
latter visits, did not admit of taking drafts of the rivers. 

I am sorry to add that the chronometer, though appa- 
rently an excellent one (by Hatton, the maker to the Ho- 
nourable Company), and though attended to with great 
anxiety and care, was found to change its daily rate from 
8 to 33 seconds ( a difference amounting to a progressive 
error of 6^ miles), and was consequently not to be de- 
pended upon. 

I have, &c. &c. &c. 

(Signed) S. C. Cuooke, Lieut. 

Assistant & Surveyor to a Mission. 


Thince of Wales Island, J 
10/7/ September K12(L j 
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JAMBI. 

•Boundaries .— kingdom of Jambi is bounded on 
the north-east by the straits lying to the westward of tlie 
Lingin archipelago, on the north-west by thick forests 
which separate it from Indragiri, to the westward by the 
celebrated kingdom of Menangkabau, and by the Kc- 
rinchi country, over which it claims sovereignty, and to 
the south-eastward by a wild and wooded track, partially 
inliabited by the Kubus, an idolatrous tribe, subject to 
the sultan of Palembang. 

Face . — The country is flat and even, being nowhere 
diversified by mountains or hills. Towards the sea coast 
it is low, swampy, and subject to inundation ; but as it 
recedes from the shore, it becomes proportionably elevated 
and dry, and is in the interior intersected by numerous 
small streams, and by several rivers navigable for small 
prows, which all flow into the Jambi. Along the banks, 
and in the neighbourhood of these streams and rivers 
only, is there any open ground or cultivation, a thick fo- 
rest extending in every other quarter. 

Soil . — The land rising in an inclined plane from the 
sea towards the great central cliain of mountains which 
divide the island lengthways, is probably of alluvial forma- 
tion. At Jambi, its surface is about SO feet above the 
level of the river in the dry season. It is composed of a 
rich vegetable mould, covering a bed of clay, mixed with 
fine sand, under which, at the depth of 11 or VjI feet, 
there is a stratum of peat, four feet in thickness, contain- 
ing trunks of trees of various dimensions, the bark unde- 
cayed, and the fibres of the wood retaining much of their 
natural colour, strength, and elasticily. 
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The substratum is a fine light coloured clay, slightly 
mixed with decayed vegetable matter in specks, where the 
stratum of peat disappears. The bank presents a section 
of successive layers of sand and clay. Neither stone nor 
gravel were found in the soil, though pebbles of quartz 
and fragments of iron-stone are washed down by the river 
from the interior, and deposited on the sand-banks. Be- 
low Jambi, the banks continue to exhibit the same strata, 
till their height is considerably reduced, when the stra- 
tum of peat entirely disappears. 

Rivers . — The river Jambi is said to have its source in 
the mountains of Menangkabau ; but no information was 
obtainable at Jambi with respect to its magnitude, or the 
length and direction of its course, before it arrives at 
Tanjong, a frontier town of Jambi. It is described as 
being there fordable in the dry season, though navigable 
to a considerable distance higher up within the territory 
of Menangkabau. The vague and indefinite manner in 
which the natives estimate distances by time, and the yet 
ruder method employed by them of indicating the situa- 
tions of places by a simple reference to the ascent or de- 
scent of the river, render it impossible to fix the relative 
position and distance of Tanjong, with respect to Jambi. 
The journey is, however, stated to require from 15 to 30 
days (according to the nature of the boat) to ascend the 
stream, or 10 days to descend. It is further stated to be 
15 days travelling by land from a place called Agam, 
which latter is within a few miles of a volcano, and 3 days 
distant from Padang. According to the lowest but most 
probable account, it contains 30 houses. From Tan- 
jong, the river in its course downwards receives succes- 
sively the waters of the Sumei from its left, and the Sun- 
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<;c*i Tuholi, Tubir, and Tiimbcsi, frovn its right. (}C 
llicsc, the Tinribcsi is first in si/e, and the Tuboli tlic 
next, the former having three considerable tributary 
streams, namely, the Batang Assei from its right, and 
near its head, and successively, the Merangin and Ayer 
etani from its left. These rivers are all said to be navi- 
gable for boats, and the country through which they flow 
is asserted to be populous and well cultivated. On the 
Tubir there is a mart and town called Pakalan Jambu; 
and 10 or 15 days up the Tumbesi stands Leinun, a town 
fatuous for its gold trade. The conflux of the Tumbesi 
is 10 days distant for trading prows against the stream, 
from Jambi ; but an express boat performed the journey 
in four days, and returned in two. 

At the town of Jambi, the river is in its low state three 
fathoms in depth, and about 450 yards in breadth ; but 
when swelled by the rains, it rises about 15 feet, and 
spreading over a sandy flat below its right bank, increases 
its breadth to about 900 yards. Immediately below the 
town it becomes broader, and decreases in depth to eight 
feet ; but the channel is afterwards in its whole extent 
from 2 to 15 fathoms deep in the dry season, and is per- 
fectly sale and free from dangers till it& conflux with the 
sea. The only sand-banks that exist arc, excepting at 
the periodical rise of the river, above water, and are in- 
variably found adjoining to the bank, on the contrary side 
to that against which the current strikes. They are con- 
fined to the upper part of the river, and arc evidently 
formed by deposition in the rains, from such parts of the 
stream as arc checked by and stagnated immediately be- 
low the points. In the lower part of the river, the run of 
the tide counteracts this disposition, and prevents their re- 
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gular formation. Two miles below Jambi are situated 
the only islands between it and the sea ; they are three in 
number, the largest being about iSOO yards in length, 
and arc connected with each other, and with the southern 
bank, by a sand-bank, periodically dry. Their height is 
not equal with that of the banks, from which they are 
distant 300 and 400 yards. The river, after flowing 
past them, throws off on an arm about 50 yards in 
breadth, which having taken a circuitous track to the 
southward, in the course of which it is navigable for very 
small boats, again unites, under the name of the Muara 
Kompace, with its parent source, after the latter has run 
about 4f2 miles. Nine miles below this junction, and 
about 61 from Jambi, the Kwalla Saddoo and Kwalla 
Nior diverge from each other. The general course of the 
river so far is N. E. and by E. ; its banks gradually di- 
minish in height from SO to 5 feet ; its depth varies from 
3 to 15 fathoms (excepting at the shallow part already 
noticed) ; and its breadth from S50 to 700 yards ; and 
it passes by twelve villages or kampongs. 

Kwalla Saddoo , — The Kwalla Saddoo, or eastern 
branch, is three times the breadth of the Nior at their se- 
paration, and apparently continues its course in the gene- 
ral line of direction of the main river. It enters the sea 
in lat. 1° S^' south, 5 or 6 miles to the westward of Tan- 
jong Bon (correctly Jibon), having thjt>wn ofi* a large 
branch called the Kwalla Murba, which empties itself five 
or six miles further to the westward. They are both said 
to be deeper than the Nior, and are no doubt shorter in 
their course ; but their entrances, on a hasty examination, 
appeared exceedingly shallow. 

Kwalla Nior , — The general direction of the Kwalla 
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Nior, the western branch, is at first from W. N. W. to W., 
its breadth from 120 to 450 yards, and its depth from 2 
to 7 fathoms. After a very winding course of about 20 
miles, it receives from the northward the Dinding, a river 
about 80 yards wide, and 5 or 6 fathoms deep, at a dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile above its confluence. The 
united streams alter their direction to N. N. W. with few- 
er windings ; increase in breadth ; and maintaining a depth 
of from 24 to 6 fathoms, flow into the sea at a distance of 
12 miles from their junction. The banks of the Kwalla 
Nior throughout, are uninhabitable from their lowness, 
and present one uniform character of wooded and impe- 
netrable loneliness. 

Its course in disemboguing itself is north, and its en- 
trance points are nearly a mile from each other. The 
channel is, however, interrupted and divided by a tongue 
of sand which stretches out from the middle, and is dry 
at low water immediately outside the points. The east- 
ern branch, after leading close along the bank, passes 
between this middle sand and a broad bank, which lines 
the coast, with the eastern river point bearing S. S. W. ; 
it shoals at the same time to 10 feet at low water spring 
tides, and then sweeping round to north-west, deepens 
gradually, and unites with the western branch, after which 
the channel has progressively from 2^ to 6 fathoms, is 
about thfec quarters of a mile broad, and clears the sands 
which confine it on each side, with the eastern entrance 
point bearing south. The sands are very extensive, the 
outer end of the western one being dry at low water 
spring tides, at a distance of 5 miles from the river’s 
mouth, bearing south. The slmrc affords no land-marks, 
being low, and evenly covered with trees. 
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The land head is in 0^" 55', and the river’s mouth in 
1® 0' south latitude. The chronometer, not to be relied 
on, made them in 103*^ 4^' east, or 34 miles west from 
Tanjong* Bon ; but they are probably more to the east- 
ward. 

Currents and Tides . — The velocity of the stream in 
the dry state of the river, is at Jambi Ironi L] to 3 miles 
per hour. At full and change it is high water at the 
rivci'^s mouth at 6 o’clock, and the tide rises 10 feet. It 
docs not flow higher up the river than the village of 
Ookam ; but has the effect of retarding the streain at 
Jambi, and of occasioning it to swell from two to three 
feet. 

The periodical swelling of the river in the I’ains, is or- 
dinarily from 12 to 15 feet; and as far up as Muara Jam- 
bi, where the bank is 15 feet in height, it is described as 
inundating the country, occasionally lor a fortnight at a 
time. 

Toxons and Villages , — The town of Jambi is about 
three quarters of a mile in extent on both banks of the 
river, to which it is nearly confined, the natives occupy- 
ing the whole of the right bank ; and the few Arabs and 
other strangers who are settled there, a part of the left. 
Many of the houses, especially those of the Arab Kam- 
pong, are sided and partitioned in a neat manner with 
planks, and roofed with tiles (shaped .with a waving line 
crossways), of excellent manufacture. A few are covered 
with a thatch of gomutee, which forms a durable roof ; and 
some have their sides constructed of large thick pieces of 
bark ; but the greater part are huts of mat and artaps, 
built upon posts in the usual Malayan style. Besides 
J^hese descriptions of buildings, there is also a number 
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of houses upon rafts of huge trunks of trees, clumsily 
put together, wliich, during the periodical swelling of the 
river, are afloat and moveable ; but in the dry season are 
generally, especially the larger ones, lodged on a. sandy 
flat, which becomes dry, and confines the stream on the 
right. There is also a number of little rafts supporting 
a small hut, attached to the better class of houses, and 
used for the convenience of bathing, of which the women 
in particular seem to be very fond. In fact, there is an 
appearance of cleanliness in the persons and houses of the 
inhabitants, rather unusual in Malayan towns. They 
have a mosque, but it is in a neglected and ruinous con- 
dition. A burying ground about three quarters of a mile 
below the town, appears to claim more attention ; many 
of the tombs are carved and gilded, and inclosed by a 
tiled building. 

At the entrance of the mosque was deposited a defaced 
Hindoo image, which led to inquiries that terminated in 
the discovery of several others. Tlie figure carved in re- 
lief, on St stone about five feet in length, was that of a 
human being in a sitting posture, with a high ornamented 
head-dress, and a circular hood-like tablet behind the 
head. The arm was broken off, and the whole figure 
worn into a confused and indistinct mass; but a well 
executed border of foliage round the edge of the stone, 
being less in relief, remained more perfect and well defin- 
ed. The other images were, firsts the statue of a man, the 
arras broken off, about five feet high, in an erect jxisture. 
The head was ratlier large, and the hips being full, swel- 
ling, and smoothly rounded, had a somewhat feminine ap- 
pearance, but in other respects the proportions were re- 
markably good. About the waist and ancles there was an 
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unevenness, the remains probably of a girdle and bangles. 
The features were defaced, but appeared to have been 
broad and flat, and the hair was curly, in little round 
knobs, and formed into a top knot. 2d, Four figures 
representing an elephants head with tusks, the trunk 
curled upwards and backwards, and adorned longitudi- 
nally with a string of flowers, and the jaws widely distend- 
ed, and inclosing a curly-headed male figure, having 
bangles on his legs, in an erect attitude within them. 
These seemed to occupy their original situation in the 
skirts of the town ; but no ruins were seen near them. 
The others were found in different places, whither they 
had been carried. 3d, A bull about half the natural size, 
kneeling, the body and neck adorned with wreaths of 
bell-shaped flowers, with a bell suspended at the chest. 
The head and the greater part of the neck of this figure 
were broken off ; but the remaining part was remarkably 
well proportioned and executed. The natives have no 
idea of the origin of these images, but call them chess- 
men (buali chatoor), of the giants or genii ; nor ^uld they 
point out the ruins of the temple to which they must have 
belonged, though the former existence of one of consider- 
able dimensions is indicated by a number of stone slabs 
and carved ornaments, converted to various purposes in 
different parts of the town. The material, a dark colour- 
ed fine grained granite, is not found within a considerable 
distance of Jambi, probably not nearer than the central 
chain of mountains. The population of Jambi is at the 
utmost 4000, of which a very great proportion are 
women and children. It is almostjentirely Malayan; but 
there are a few Javans and persons of Arab descent. 
There were formerly some Chinese settlers, but none at 
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present. The situation of the town is agreeable, dry, 
and healthy. By a mean of double altitudes, it is in la- 
titude 1*^ 32^' south, and its longitude, not accurately as- 
certained, is 15 miles west from the river’s mouth, from 
which (with reference always to the Kwalla Nior), it is 
distant by the line of the river 83 miles. 

Villages below Jambi . — The villages on the river be- 
low Jambi arc enumerated in the following list 

1. Koonangan, containing 10 or 12 houses, on the 
right bank of the river, distance of 6 miles. 

2. Talandooka, distant 8^ miles, a straggling village 
of 18 or 20 houses, situated on a steep bank on the right, 
in the midst of pretty but insignificant plantations of 
sugar-cane, maize, &c. 

3. Muara Jambi, distant about 12 miles, containing 
26 houses, and having a population of about 200. It is 
on the left bank, and is said to have been anciently a 
capital town, and to have in its vicinity ruins of brick or 
stone buildings, containing images and other sculpture ; 
but time was wanting to search for and examine these 
remains of antiquity ; and nothing was discovered but a 
mutilated diminutive figure of an elephant, and a full 
sized head in stone, having curly hair, in the style of a 
judge’s wig, and a perfectly CafiVe cast of features. This 
latter is sent with this report. 

4. Kampong Mood a, on the right bank, containing 8 
houses, and distant 15^ miles. 

5. Sungei Dulu, 5 houses, on the right bank, distant 
16^ miles. 

6. Kampong Biombang, on the left bank, is at the dis- 
tance of 17 miles, and contains 6 or 7 houses. 
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7. Kampong Tumbang contains S houses, on the left 
bank, distant 18 miles. 

•8. Ookam, distant 23| miles, 1 or 2 houses on each 
side. The tide runs up to it. 

9. Bali Mata, 7 houses, on the left, distant 28 miles. 

10. Lindrong, 7 houses, on the left, distant 344- miles. 

11. Muara Kampau, 13 houses, on the right, at the 
junction of the arm of the river from which it takes tlie 
name. It is 42 miles below Jambi. The bank on which 
it stands is about 10 feet above the surface of the river in 
its lowest state, but is inundated in the j’ains. 

12. Kampong Simpang, 7 houses, on the right, imme- 
diately above the separation of Kwalla Saddoo and Kwal- 
la Nior, and 51 miles from Jambi. The Dutch had for- 
merly on this spot a factory, defended by a field work, 
the traces of which are still visible near the village. The 
situation commands the navigation of the whole river ; 
but the ground is scarcely 6 feet above the greatest fall 
of the river, and is at its swelling subject to inundation. 

The site of an English factory is unknown. 

Besides the villages above-mentioned, there are a few 
inliabited spots and occasional plantations between Jambi 
and Kampong Simpang, but none below it. 

Of the towns and villages above Jambi, asserted to be 
numerous, no particular description or enumeration was 
obtainable. 

Roads .— mode of communication between villages, 
as well as distant parts of the country, is almost exclu- 
sively by water, there being few habitations that are not 
situated on the rivers or near them ; and such routes as 
do exist, arc mere footpaths through the woods. They, 
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however, extend to Paclang, lieiicoolen, and other places 
on the western coast of the island, with which they arc 
the means of commercial intercourse. 

The route from Bencoolcn was thus detailed by a person 
^ho had travelled it ; — 


To Korinchi, 

- 4 days. 

To Pakalan Jambu, 

- 6 days. 

To Sungei Batang Assci, 

7 days. 

To Village Nibong, 

10 days. 

To Village Tiga dusun, 

13 days. 

To Village, 

18 days. 

To City Jambi, 

24 days. 


In this statement, however, are included at least four 
halting days at unknown points ; and a number of vil- 
lages not remembered by the traveller, are omitted. The 
relative proportion of distance to time in this journey is 
at a low rate, on account of the indolent mode of travel- 
ling of the natives, as well as the nature of the country, 
and does not probably exceed 6 or 7 miles per day in the 
mountainous region of the interior, and 10 or 11 in the 
low country. 

Of the routes to Fadang and other parts of the western 
coast, and to Menangkabau, no details were procurable. 

With Palembarig there are several routes of communi- 
cation from the upper country (utu Jambi) ; and it is re- 
ported to be but one day’s journey by land from a point 
on the Tunbesi, distant 10 days up it, to another on the 
Palembang river, whence the city is distant two days, 
descending the stream. 

From the town of Jambi, the nearest route, as detailed 
by an itinerant trader, is as follows : — 

To Sungei Tiju^n, ascending the river, - 1 day. 
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To Tompenoo, a Kubu village, by land, - 2 days. 
To Punerokau, a Kubu village, by land, - 4 days. 

To Sungei Lalang, aijd descending it l)y boat, 5 days. 

To the Bunuossin, descending the Lalan, G days. 

To Benteng (the Batteries) by boat up the Bu- 
nuossin (or western branch of the Palem- 
bang river), - - .7 days. 

Benteng is at a short distance, agreeably to this ac- 
count, below Palernbang, and at the point of separation of 
Kwalla Soonsang (the south-eastern and principal en- 
trance), and Kwalla Bonuossin, which form between them 
the island Gombaro. The Kubu villages are governed 
by dupattis, subject to the sultan of Palernbang. It is 
^sitively and generally asserted by the natives, that these 
land routes are their only means of intercourse with Pa- 
lembangy and there exists no water communication be- 
tween the Jambi and the Palernbang or Indragiri rivers; 
the latter is said to rise from a large lake in Menang- 
kabau. 

Sea The sea coast of Jambi is low, swampy, 

and covered evenly with moderately high trees ; and it is 
lined to the distance of from 3^ to 5 miles by a sand flat 
rather dangerous of approach, on account of the very 
sudden gradation of depth at its outer edge. The only 
island within a distance of 20 miles is Pulo Varolla (pro- 
perly Berala), which from Tanjong Bon (properly Jibon), 
bears N. 20° E., and is distant about 11^ miles. Beyond 
that distance, however, there are other islands visible in 
the direction of Llngcn, the peak of which bore by com- 
pass from Tanjong Bon N. 16® E. 

Fvom Tanjong Bon (in lat, 1® 0' 16" south, and by 
chronometer 18^ miles east from the westernmost of the 
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Calantiga islands), tlie general line of direction of the 
coast is west as far as the K walla Nior ; but from thence, 
for about 15 miles, it runs W. by N. f N. It is, as well 
as the islands towards Lingen, inaccurately laid down in 
many charts. 

The tides set along the coast, the flood tide running 
from the westward. 

Seasons.— The monsoons blow from the south-east and 
north-west ; the dry season continues during the preva- 
lence of the former, which sets in in May ; and the rainy 
season commences with the latter in December. The 
rains, however, set in gradually, and are not considered 
to fall heavily for more than three months. The crops 
being regulated by them, rice, which is cultivated by 
irrigation in the upper country, is there sown in October, 
transplanted at their commencement, and reaped at their 
termination. In the lower part of the country, near the 
town of Jambi, this mode of cultivation does not prevail ; 
and rice is sown on dry grounds (ladangs) in July, and 
reaped in December. These plantations are not perma- 
nently cultivated, but are abandoned after a few crops, 
when the soil is impoverished, and others constructed by 
rudely and imperfectly clearing the land, by felling and 
burning the trees with which it generally covered. In 
these plantations they also cultivate, in small quantities, 
barely suflicient for their own consumption, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, maize, and coffee. Their fruit-trees are du- 
rians and jacks in great abundance, but few of any other 
kind. 

Climate.— The climate at the town of Jambi is con- 
sidered healthy and agreeable by the inhabitants. During 
the residence of the mission in July, the mean of the 

2 C 
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thermometer, Imng in a close and hot cabin, was at sun- 
rise from 76® to 77% at the hottest time of the day, ge- 
nerally from two to three oVlock, 86®, and at eight f. m. 
79° of Fahrenheit. At sea, previously and subsequently, 
the temperature was generally several degrees higher in 
the mornings and evenings ; (see register annexed). The 
weather during the period alluded to was generally cloudy, 
particularly at night. 

Towards the mouth of the river, where the country is 
low and swampy, the atmosphere is by no means healthy, 
and agues are prevalent. 

Epidejtilcs . — It does not appear that the cholera has 
extended to Jambi, although an epidemic (called sijuk, 
a cold), resembling it in respect to the symptom of spas- 
modic cramp of the limbs, but unattended with vomiting, 
was prevalent last year. Few, however, died. 

Earthquakes . — The violent earthquakes which alarm 
the inhabitants of the western coast are slightly felt, but 
are unattended with any baneful effects. A violent one 
is, however, said to have been experienced about 20 years 
ago or more, and to have been preceded by a period of 
great heat and drought, which ruined the crops, and oc- 
casioned a distressing scarcity of food. 

The great eruption of^^ Sumbawa is said to have been 
heard, and the ashes which it threw forth are asserted 
(by persons who have never quitted the country, and who 
therefore must have witnessed the phenomenon to be able 
to describe it), to have fallen at Jambi in such quantities 
as weighed down the leaves of the plantain trees. 

Government and Character.^^T!hey have no regular 
forms of law, police, or government, in any of its modifi- 
cations ; but the sultan is nominally supreme and arbi- 
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travy. Ignorant and weak, however, in reality, his autho- 
rity is slighted or usurped by every ambitious chieftain ; 
and the kingdom is throughout in a state of confusion and 
misrule. 

The Korinchi country is said to have been tributary 
under a viceroy, but it is doubtful whether it is at present 
at all dependent. The upper part of the kingdom is 
governed by the king^s eldest son, whose title is Pangeran 
Ratoo. The Tumbesi river is held by his majesty him- 
self, and Jambi and the lower part of the river are in the 
hands of the second son Pangeran Suryo, who has col- 
leagued with liim his brother-in-law, Pangeran Petra, 
and a foreign adventurer, well known at Prince of Wales 
Island by the name of Toonkoo Long. Pangeran Suryo 
has neither intelligence nor activity, and is entirely under 
the controul of Pangeran Petra, who appears to have con- 
siderable influence over the population, and to be a de- 
cided character. Toonkoo Long, the rival and enemy 
of Pangeran Petra, has neither property nor dependents 
beyond the war-boats and adventurers from various coun- 
tries that accompanied him to Jambi, but has neverthe- 
less contrived to get himself adopted by the sultan. 

The lower orders are generally below the middle size 
in stature ; but in shape they ^are muscular and well pro- 
portioned, and their complexions are ordinarily fairer 
than those of the Malays commonly seen at Prince of 
Wales Island. They are ignorant, poor, and indolent, 
but they have neither incitement nor means to be other- 
wise. They have a high idea of the wealth and liberali- 
ty of Europeans, which leads them to beg with great as- 
surance for every thing that hits their fancy. They do 
not appear to possess that character of vindictive treach- 
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ery so commonly ascribed to the Malays. Although the 
country has for two or three years been in a state of civil 
war, yet few lives are said to have fallen a sacrifice to this 
calamity, though the population has been reduced by the 
numbers who have fled to other countries. The encoun- 
ters of the contending parties are represented as indecisive 
and unfrequent skirmishes, terminating in the loss of one 
or two men only on each side ; and in this whole period 
of intestine commotion, there are but two occasions men- 
tioned on which the hostile parties met to decide their pre- 
tensions by arms. On the first, the sultan in person, at the 
head of 300 or 400 men, was opposed by his nephew, by 
name Pangerau Natoo, instigated by Syed Abdallah, an 
Arab still residing in Jambi, who rebelled, and was able to 
out-number and defeat the royal party, of which 4 or 5 only 
were slain. The king in this defeat was wounded, and fled 
to the Tumbesi, where he has since continued to reside. 
On the second occasion on which Pangeran Ratoo attacked 
Pangeran Natoo, the loss on both sides was nearly equal, 
amounting altogether to 6 or 7 men killed, among whom 
was the fourth son of the king, Pangeran Taha. The ne- 
phew was shortly afterwards shot. On both occasions 
each party was posted behind a parapet, whence they fired 
at each other. 

Anns , — fTheir arms are the kris, spear, and more rarely 
fire-arms of a heavy and clumsy make, resembling a blun- 
derbuss of extraordinary length. These arc said to be 
manufactured in Sumatra; but the best are procured 
from the island of Balli. Swords are not common ; 
and their shape being wide and thick in the blade, 
and also aukwardly constructed in the handle, must 
render them little better adapted for combat than the 
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common parang or cleaver. Their shields are small, 
round, and light, and covered with tough buffalo hide. 
Their only ordnance (and they have very few) are the 
rantaka of iron, and its counterpart the lelah of brass, 
the only difference being in the metal. The latter are 
principally manufactured at Lingen, and probably from 
some fault in the composition of the metals, or imperfec- 
tions in the bore, are liable, it is said, to burst when 
heated by frequent discharges. They seldom exceed an 
inch or an inch and a half in calibre, while their length 
and weight are both in the extreme ; and being charged 
with loose powder, and fired by means of a squib of moist- 
ened powder, their loading, by reversing and dismounting 
them, cannot fail to prove very dilatory ; and the direc- 
tion of the shot must necessarily, when thrown from a 
vessel in motion, be very uncertain. They are, however, 
preferred by the Malays, to every other description of 
gun. 

Forts ,— town of Jambi is undefended by any in- 
closure ; and there is no fortified place near it. 

Orang Laut , — Besides the population of Jambi, and 
the village below it, which may be reckoned altogether at 
6000 , there is also in the lower part of the river, a dis- 
tinct class, who call themselves, and are known by the 
term, Orang Laut. Their boats, however small, being 
their only habitations, they live entirely upon the water, 
feeding principally on fish. Their complexions are dark, 
and they are a squalid, half-naked, miserable looking 
race, generally afflicted with some cutaneous eruption. 

(Signed) S. C. CaooKE, Lieut. 

Assistant & Surveyor to the Mission. 
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Memorandum for the Guidance of Mr Anderson. 

The eastern coast of Sumatra, from Diamond Point to 
Slack river, was, until lately, very little known. The 
country is divided into the several petty states of Lang* 
kat, Bulu China, Delly, Sherdang, Battoo Barra, Assa^ 
han, and some others, ail of which are more or less under 
the controul of the greater kingdoms of Siack and Me- 
nangkabau ; but the coast, as described by navigators, 
being low and woody, the trees only appearing above wa- 
ter, with rivers and shoal banks stretching out a consider- 
able way from the shore in some places, and the natives 
having the character of being most perfidious, and of liv- 
ing solely on plunder, the country had been frequented 
only by coasting profos or other small vessels, and very 
seldom by Europeans, some of whose boats had been ac- 
tually cut off in thnt direction. 

There had existed, however, always some commercial 
intercourse between that country and this island; and 
in tlie year 1820, this government conceiving that such 
intercourse required only encouragement to be improved 
and extended, deputed an agent (Mr Ibbetson) to visit all 
the ports on that co^t, and endeavour to open and esta- 
blish a more friendly and beneficial communication with 
their chiefs. 
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Notwithstanding that agent’s illness prevented him 
from proceeding to any other ports on that coast than 
Assahan and Delly, and the principal objects of his mis- 
sion remained unfulfilled, still even his short and partial 
visits, joined to the survey o?* the whole coast which the 
Honourable Company’s cruizer Nautilus effected early 
last year, under the orders of this government, certainly 
tended to promote a more regular and intimate corre- 
spondence between some of the chiefs of that country, 
and the governor of this island ; and these circumstances 
insensibly leading to more frequent intercourse between 
the natives of their states and Pinang, have brought on a 
most important increase of trade, as is evidenced by our 
custom-house returns. It is a well known fact, that 
whilst their imports of pepper alone, which is of the best 
description brought to this market, have more than quad- 
rupled during the last two years, they have during the 
same period evinced an increasing predilection for, and 
exported unusually large quantities of, our woollens, and 
other manufactures. 

The governor has for some weeks past had it in view 
to adopt some measures for improving and consolidating 
these advantageous and notorious results; but having 
just heard from unquestionable authority, that they hav’^e 
actually excited the jealousy and activity of the neigh- 
bouring Dutch government, which is about, it is stated, 
to depute agents to the different states on the coast of 
Sumatra, in view to offer allurements to the traders of 
that country, to divert their valuable and daily increasing 
commerce from this island to the settlement of Malacca, 
he has now resolved at once on deputing, without loss of 
time, but without any public demonstration, and at as 
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little expence as possible, an agent on the part of this go- 
vernment, to visit all the country between Diamond Point 
and Siack inclusive, for the purpose of anticipating tho 
Netherlands, and keeping the chiefs of that coast faith- 
ful to. their relrtions with this island ; and adverting to 
Mr Anderson’s commercial and general information, as 
well as other attainments, the governor is not aware of 
any gentleman whom he can select better qualified to acr 
complish this important service. 

Mr Anderson is then requested to submit a bill im- 
mediately for an advance of 4000 dollars, which he will 
account for upon honour on his return ; and he is au- 
thorised to purchase for this service the brig Jessy, for 
SlOO dollars, whilst the proper departments will be di- 
rected to embark on board of her, as soon as sh^ is pre- 
pared for sea, a military guard of 1 havildar, 1 naick,^ 
and 14 sepoys (all Mussulmans), with a suitable propor- 
tion of camp-equipage, ammunition, and other necessa- 
ries, as well as provisions calculated for the consumption 
of the whole party for a period of three months. Besides 
purchasing suitable presents to the amount of 400 dol- 
lars (principally such articles as may serve to excite a 
taste for our manufactures), in order to give to the differ- 
ent chiefs he may visit, Mr Anderson is requested to re- 
gulate the whole expences of the present mission, accord- 
ing to the following scale. 

In regard to instructions, much must be left to Mr 
Anderson’s own discretion ; but the governor desires that 
he will keep in view and consider the following, as the 
principal objects of his mission, which, it may he observed, 
^ purely of a commercial nature. 

To assure the chiefs of all the states between pianion4 
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Point and Siack inclusive, of the anxious and sincere dis- 
position of this government, to cultivate the most cordial 
relations with them. To point out to them fairly the dif- 
ferent course of action which has always been pursued to- 
wards them by the British and Netherlands authorities. 
To promise them and their commerce on all occasions, 
every consistent protection, encouragement, and facility, 
at this port. To instruct them as to the precise nature 
and demands of the markets here. To hold out to them 
every inducement to increa^ their industry and extend 
their agriculture, as well as their exports, to this island. 
To obtain, if possible, the same privileges and easy access 
in their states to our manufactures and objects of trade, 
as we have always given to them ; and with this view, it 
would be highly beneficial if they could be prevailed on 
to forego their strong prejudices in favour of the Spanish 
dollar, and receive our sicca rupees and smaller coins. 
Lastly, to employ every argument and persuasion to pre- 
vent them from entering into any monopolies or exclu- 
sive contracts, or into any political engagements with the 
Dutch. 

Whilst executing the above-mentioned objects, Mr An- 
derson will of course endeavour to collect, for the infor- 
mation of this government, in return, an authentic but not 
voluminous account of the state of e^ch country which he 
may visit, of its agriculture, manufactures and commerce, 
and particularly a description of the habits and tastes of 
its inhabitants, in furtherance of which objects the secre- 
tary to government will furnish him with a copy of the 
instructions given to Mr Ibbetson, and of the charts of 
the east coast of Sumatra, executed by the officers of the 
Nautilus. 
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Mr Anderson, on his return from the coast of Sumatra, 
may visit the ports of Salangore, Burnam, and Perab 
also ; but he is positively enjoined not to interfere in any 
political discussions existing between the native chiefs, or 
undertake any measures calculated to produce collision 
between this government and the Netherlands. 

Mr Anderson may depart as soon as his arrangements 
can be completed ; and during his absence, Mr Gaunter 
will officiate as commissioner of the Court of Bequests, and 
draw the salary of that appointment, as regulated by the 
honourable the Court of Directors. 

The officiating superintending surgeon will be directed 
to attach to the mission an intelligent native doctor, or 
other medical attendant, with a proper supply of medi« 
cines and surgical instruments. ^ ^ 

(Signed) W. E. Philxips. 


\$t January 1823. 




Names and Prices of Cloths ^purchased on the East Coast of 
Sumatra, the Manufactures of the Cmntry, 


Sp. Dr. Pice, 


Serawal, coarse 

2 

0 

Kainpanjang 

. 18 

0 

Serawal benang mus , 

6 

0 

Ditto betabo 

8 

0 

Saputangan seree 

1 

26 

Sarong kechil, kapdu benang mus 

6 

0 

Gubbar 

16 

0 

Sarong betabong benang mus 

. 15 

0 

Sarong, light colour . 

7 

0 

Tepitikar . • • 

• 5 

0 

Serawal panjang 

10 

0 

Saputangan kapalu benang mus . 

11 

0 

Ditto kapalu 

. 2 

0 

Kain sebidang 

1 

50 

Puncha seree 

. 3 

0 

Saputangan huguh kapala 

Puncha sabidang 

3 

2 

0 

50 

Bajoo halya 

Serawal, coarse 

• 0 

2 

0 

0 
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Salindang or tolop buantei 

Sj). Dn 

30 

Pkf 

0 

Kain batu jabbit 

1 

0 

Salimut benang mus 

20 

0 

Saputangan kapalu buku 

3 

0 

Salindang huguh benang mus 

5 

0 

Sarong huguh 

7 

0 

Saputangan seree 2 . . • 

6 

0 

Saputangan kapala . . . 

3 

0 

Sarong senarin tritan 

40 

0 

Bajoo tolop berantei 

18 

0 

Serawal bechooal 

12 

0 

Champul bechooal 

19 

0 

Serawal benang 

0 

50 

Ditto champur benang dangan sitru . 

2 

0 

Sarong ditto .... 

5 

0 

Sarong sitru mua 

rf 

$ 

0 

Salindang . * . . 

7 

0 

Emn kambuja 

4> 

50 

Eain kechil champur benang 

2 

0 

Serawal benang 

3 

0 

Chinchari chilari 

27 

0 

Sampal tepi 

6 

50 

Gudupong .... 

1 

50 

Chilari .... 

40 

0 

Salindang ; . 

1 

50 

Kiun lipas .... 

25 

0 

Ditto .... 

25 

0 

Ditto .... 

5 

0 

Ditto pulangei .... 

6 

0 

Salindang .... 

8 

0 
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Batta Cloths. 


Mergum Sisi 
Guru Gundong 
Surce Suree 
llinjap 

Ragi bcdouan 
Sabila garatn 
Seboltar 
Ragi Schorpa 
Ragi Sehoram 
Touompiac 
Ragi Atuanga 
Jobbit 

Ragi Perbouiac 


Sp^ Dr. Pkc. 

21 60 

21 60 

21 60 

21 60 

21 50 

21 50 

21 50 

21 50 

21 50 

21 50 

21 50 

21 50 

21 50 


2 D 



StuieTnent of Fees levied upon all the Trading Prows^ Junlcs^ or Boats^ which have cleared out from the 
Harbour of Prince of Wales Island, between the 1st May 1822, a7id 3i}th uipril 1823. 

Arrivals of Prou’s^^ Depaj-Inrcs of j Total Number and Amount of 

Junks, or Boats, j Prons, Junks, or j Tonnage of Arri- {he Sum 

u'Hh their To7inage \ Bouts, •zeith their \ vals aytd Dcjiarturcs R ATE OF FEES. Total du- Average Rate 
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Statement of Harbour Dties or Port Charges, including Pilotage, Water and Port Clearance Fee, paid by Vessels which 
have cleared out from the Harbour of Prince of Wales Island, between the May 1822, and 30M April 1823. 
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I 


(Signed) C. W. H. WRIGHT, 
Master-Attendant. 




Census of the Population of Prince of Wales' Island and its Dependencies^ up to the ^\st December 1822 . 
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Amount of Exports and Imports during the last seven pears, ex- 
elusive of Treasure, and comprising such Goods alone as have 
paid duties at the Custom-house at Prince of Wales Island, 


I 8 IO-I 7 . — Imports, 

718,379 40 — 

. 27,021 75 / 

Ex])orts, 

1,581,085 50 

. 35, .343 08 


2,298,044 90 

. 02,304 83f 

1817-18 Iinj)orts, 

910,707 20/ 

32,217 71} 

Exports, 

1,010,992 344 

. 3/1,149 504 


2.521,099 55i 

. 70,307 22} 

181 8-10 — Imports, 

1,130,722 23/ 

. 43,755 224 

Exports, 

1 , 923,074 .55/™ 

. 47,293 96^ 


3,059,790 79 A 

. 91,049 19/ 

1819-20. — Imports, 

1,08.4,570 99:/ — 

. 40,920 92/ 

Exports, 

2,230,52/1 55 

- 50,767 08 


.3„321,105 51/™ 

. 10 : 1,094 00/ 

1820-21. — Imports, 

870,950 49 35,013 721 

Exports, 

1,750,775 94;|™. 

. 52,202 72 / 


2,o:i:(,73:.> 43,1 

. /17,210 424 

Value of Articles iqmi which Duties ha\ 
been remitted since the 5/A Jubi 1820. 

.'C 


Siam Articles, 

07,250 00 


Opium, 

003,000 00 


Piece Cloods, 

,5.33,70J) 00 
3,098,291 431 


1821-22. — Imports, 

9():^i97l^r.,... 

. 30,/195 394 

Exports, . 

1,934.057 59,' 

. 41,495 15/ 

2,837,/i55 2_!/ 

. 78,390 55/ 

Siam Articles, 

00,379 50 


Opium, 

417,000 00 


Piece Cioods, 

708.891 1{{ 
4,081,725 90:/ 


1822-23 Imports, 

78M84 87 — 

, 34,124 47 

Exports, 

1 , 517,907 40 — 

. 45,484 01 

2 , 300,472 35 

, 79,009 08 

Siam Articles, 

79,110 00 


Opium, 

403,200 00 


Piece Goods, 

700,.00.9 00 
3,549,091 .35 



Signed) A. D. MAINGY, 

Acting Collector of Customs and liaiid Revenues. 




STATEMENT exhibiting the Quantity and Value of Pepper imported into and exported from Prince of Wales Island, during the years 1814-15, 1815-16, 1816-17, 1817-18, 1818-19, 1819-20^ 

1820-21, 1821-29, and 1822-23. 
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OrHOCOiO-^Ol:- 
OirH?>JCOtOOOc- 
t> O 

^ (o 00 qS 
ir^GOCO-^OCsOM 
(M Ol •-H Tf< r-l CO 


Olr-tOviD»OCOO'!^' 
coo;DOiocii-i- 
lo to on X CD 

rH CO CO O o' 
Oi C^ rH r-i Tf* 1 ^ 00 


. O^OJCDODOiOC^ 

? fl) ^ O O O O 1C 

1.2 2 00 ^ CO ^ o O «■- 

COi CO'^Xi-hOIt}' 


4 a^CD^CDOCIDT-'OGO 
^ e CO CD ‘O CO r-i O -+1 *C 

^ § GO iC 0^‘C 

^ Co? oT'^CCOO?^' 


O O O l-^ C' o o 

(l,Oi«i*‘OGOOO 
‘I a C ^ S *0 CO OJ^ CD^ CO O^J 

2 1-? g GO CD '^"CD TfT 

CO Q ^ ^ t- OI OJ rH 


CD o o r- o o o 

42 a)iOC>rH^OOG5COO 
a g C^ ^ CO^CO CD 

§ fiCD-^oio.-? 


Oi'^QOOOOlOQO 

’^SfljOOO^iOOCO OrH 

i o oirTcTcoooo^ofo 

|>?Q C^XiOri*OWO?^ 

PL., r N! 

Ol-'^OOi-'OO 
42 (UCOt^C^i^O^OO 
^ C lO CO ^ 01 CO o» 

, I- Q,J ^ 01 ^ Of 

ssfssfffl 

4. lo ti ti 3 o -i g| 

aDXXQOQOQOQOOOQO 


(Signed) A. D. MAINGY. 

Acting Collector. 
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Q. 


^ inia Prin^j^: 

the Parts on the Ea^ Cotistiif 
' 'r iSiSwIp 31 Beeemh^^^jl^, ^■ 


f^OV'T^BNGE. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

G^AND 
TOTAL IN 

4ys4i^ , 

Belli, 

.Bulu China, , 
Langkat, 
Batubara, 
Sirdang, 

PeeuU* 

Peeiiti, 

Peculi, 

Pccitls, 


2,342 
31^5 
95 
59 
i 217 

14,315 

1,757 

2,462 

1,174 

2,954 

10,672 

870 

4,965 

578 

186 

30,444 

9,199 

6,278 

1,246 

2,926 

E 

|g| 

22,662 

17^ 


; 93,0418 


(Sipied) ' C. W. H. WKIGHy, 
• .Ma6ter-AUe)!i4ant. 




T]®fe3ENI>f 
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